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Vreface 


X  OUNG  practitioners  of  the  art  of  poetry  are 
interested  in  the  behavior  of  their  predecessors,  particularly  of  their 
favorite  literary  'ancestors.'  Both  aesthetic  and  psychological  critics  often 
fortify  their  arguments  with  a  direct  view  of  the  poet  as  maker.  Special- 
ists like  to  compare  the  practices  of  their  own  poet  with  those  of  others. 
To  all  of  these,  but  even  more  to  the  wider  audience  of  men  and  women 
who  enjoy  poetry  and  literary  biography  without  any  professional  concern 
in  either,  this  book  is  dedicated. 

The  material  for  this  study  of  poetic  composition  and  revision  is  vast 
and  various.  Of  first  importance  are  the  worksheets  or  early  drafts  of 
poems,  cherished  by  libraries.  The  most  exciting  of  these  from  the  major 
poets  of  the  past  have  been  frequently  examined  by  scholars,  either  for 
special  studies  or  for  definitive  texts  of  the  poet's  work,  and  these  schol- 
arly findings  are  drawn  on  freely.  Many  manuscripts  have  been  scruti- 
nized anew,  some  reported  on  for  the  first  time.  There  are  also  the  letters 
and  diaries  of  poets  and  their  relatives  and  friends,  which  often  reveal 
the  exact  circumstances  of  a  poem's  composition  as  well  as  the  habitual 
practices  of  the  poet  as  writer.  Since  not  all  of  such  personal  accounts  are 
reliable,  their  probable  veracity  has  always  been  carefully  weighed  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  the  maximum  of  genuine  evidence.  There  is  the  work 
of  biographers  who  have  used  this  type  of  material  to  give  valid  sketches 
of  the  poet  at  work.  Finally,  if  a  man  has  lived  through  various  editions 
of  his  poems,  the  several  texts  will  show  his  manner  of  revising — should 
he,  after  original  publication,  still  care  to  revise. 

Limitations  of  space  have  necessitated  a  high  degree  of  selection  from 
all  of  this  material.  When  a  poet  or  a  particular  poem  has  already  been 
studied  exhaustively,  the  conclusions,  although  sometimes  summarized, 
are  not  reviewed  in  detail,  and  the  interested  reader  is  directed  by  the 
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bibliographical  notes  to  the  best  scholarly  sources.  But  whether  drawn 
from  a  major  or  a  minor  poet,  from  one  living  or  dead,  there  is  at  least 
one  example  of  each  argument  in  the  elaborate  patterns  of  poetic  behavior 
that  are  here  sketched.  A  further  selection  of  material  lies  in  the  nationality 
of  the  poets.  I  present  only  those  who  have  written  in  English.  The  range 
is  wide,  but  it  is  not  feasible  to  go  in  detail  farther  back  in  time  than 
Milton,  who  retained  the  worksheets  of  many  of  his  early  poems  and 
whose  habits  of  composition  were  a  matter  of  interest  to  his  contempo- 
raries. The  material  is  therefore  modern  in  the  historical  sense. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  transcriptions  are  exact.  Where  aberrations  of 
grammar,  spelling,  or  punctuation  appear,  they  are  not  indicated  by  the 
customary  sic,  the  frequent  use  of  which  would  have  been  distracting. 

I  thank  those  friends  who  have  called  my  attention  to  references  or 
lent  me  books.  I  thank  the  staffs  of  the  libraries  which  have  given  me 
courteous  hospitality:  for  special  studies,  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Lockwood  Memorial  Library  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  and  the  Treasure  Room  at 
Wellesley  College;  for  basic  study,  the  Library  of  Queens  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Library.  Mr.  W.  H.  Auden,  Mrs.  Walter  V.  Bingham,  Mr.  Robert 
Frost,  Mr.  Langston  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Karl  Shapiro  have  graciously 
allowed  me  to  quote  manuscript  material,  the  Wellesley  College  Library 
to  use  a  transcription  from  a  revised  poem  by  Elizabeth  Browning,  and 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  among  other  favors,  to  use  a  series  of  man- 
uscript drafts  of  a  poem  by  Walt  Whitman.  Dr.  Foster  Kennedy  was 
most  kind  in  permitting  the  publication  of  his  poem  'The  Dream,'  and  in 
explaining  the  precise  circumstances  of  its  composition. 

In  the  final  stages  of  preparing  this  book,  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Philip 
Vaudrin  for  his  initial  encouragement,  to  Professor  Donald  A.  Staufifer 
for  his  critical  reading  of  the  whole  manuscript,  to  Dr.  Ernest  Jones  for 
consultation  on  my  first  chapter,  and  to  Miss  Margaret  Nicholson  for  her 
unerring  stylistic  taste. 

New  York  City  P.B. 

May  195 1 
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Between  the  conception 
And  the  creation 


Falls  the  Shadow 

T.  S.  ELIOT 


L  HIS  book  is  an  account  of  how  poets  have  actually 
written  their  verses.  Whether  a  poem  seems  to  be  fired  by  word  and 
spirit  or  whether  it  is  flat,  whether  it  is  polished  or  so  rough  that  it  cries  for 
revision,  there  is  one  thing  that  all  recorded  poems  have  in  common:  they 
have  to  be  composed  and  set  on  paper.  The  act  of  composition  may  be 
called  the  second  stage  in  the  making  of  a  poem,  the  first  being  the  orig- 
inal inspiration  or  incentive  to  writing  it,  and  the  third  the  polish  that 
completes  it.  Although  the  third  stage  is  sometimes  skipped,  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  part  of  the  act  of  writing.  Original  composition  and  revision, 
rather  than  inspiration,  is  the  subject. 

This  limitation  is  not  made  from  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  conception 
of  poems,  but  because  we  know  so  little  about  it.  Although  inspiration  has 
been  described  religiously,  psychologically,  and  even  historically,  there  is,  to 
date,  no  conclusive  definition  of  the  experience.  Yet  the  poets'  own  descrip- 
tions of  their  original  impulses  (a  classification  of  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  historical  approach)  ^  sound  much  the  same  no  matter  in  what  idiom 
they  are  couched:  the  mood  of  conception  was  either  excited  or  lethargic. 
The  manner  of  description  depends  largely  on  the  theological  or  psycho- 
logical beliefs  of  the  individual  poet. 

At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  for  instance,  there  was  a  widespread 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  poet:  that  is,  a  literal  belief  in 
'in-spiration,'  the  breathing  into  the  mind  of  man  of  a  creative  spirit  from 
a  divine  source.  This  doctrine  had  been  taught  by  Plato:  in  the  Phaedrus 
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Socrates  had  named  as  a  type  of  possession  or  madness  that  which  comes 
from  the  Muses,  and  had  maintained  that  no  sane  man  could  compete  in 
poetry  with  the  poet  who  was  an  inspired  madman.  Aristotle,  more  tem- 
perately, continued  this  teaching  in  his  Poetics  by  asserting  that  there 
were  two  types  of  poetic  nature:  that  of  a  great  natural  aptitude  and  that 
of  an  enthusiasm  allied  to  madness.  (This  is  the  same  distinction  that  is 
often  made  between  talent  and  genius.)  In  Christian  theology  the  classical 
doctrine  of  the  mind  possessed  was  adapted  to  the  type  of  inspiration 
which  is  recognized  as  an  experience  of  the  mystics:  an  illumination  from 
a  divine  source.  The  Biblical  David  formed  a  link,  for  there,  within  the 
structure  of  Christian  history,  was  found  the  perfect  union  of  poet  and 
prophet,  the  true  poet  endowed  with  a  divine  inspiration.  The  utterances 
of  Skelton,  Chapman,  and  Milton,  genuine  believers  in  this  doctrine,  span 
the  time  of  the  English  Renaissance;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  its  most  thor- 
ough exponent.  It  is,  for  example,  vividly  expressed  in  the  following  lines 
by  Herrick: 

'Tis  not  ev'ry  day,  that  I 
Fitted  am  to  prophesie: 
No,  but  when  the  spirit  fils 
The  fantastick  pannicles: 
Full  of  fier;  then  I  write 
As  the  Godhead  doth  indite. 
Thus  inrag'd,  my  lines  are  hurl'd, 
Like  the  Sybells,  through  the  world. 
Look  how  next  the  holy  fier 
Either  slakes,  or  doth  retire; 
So  the  fancie  cooles,  till  when 
That  brave  Spirit  comes  agen. 

The  doctrine  was  known  to  all  educated  men  and  its  terms  were  used  by 
many  poets  who  did  not  explicitly  profess  themselves  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired.^ Shakespeare  employed  the  terminology  mockingly  in  his  Sonnets, 
and  in  what  is  probably  the  most  famous  description  of  a  poet,  the  lines 
from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  he  lightly  rehearsed  the  concept: 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

(v.  i.  12—17) 
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When  Milton  wrote  in  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  of  'the 
strong  propensity  of  nature'  which,  combined  with  'labor  and  intense 
study,'  would  make  of  him  a  poet  whose  poems  would  gain  immortality, 
he  laid  claim  only  to  the  great  gift  of  nature  which  Aristotle  had  classified 
as  an  alternative  to  the  divine  madness;  but  from  the  invocations  in  Para- 
dise Lost,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
great  Christian  epic  he  had  grown  into  the  belief  that  he  also  was  endowed 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  allied  to  madness.  He  certainly  gave  this 
impression  to  his  intimates,  as  the  following  description  of  his  working 
habits  after  he  was  blind  will  show.  It  was  written  by  the  painter  Jonathan 
Richardson,  whose  discoveries  about  the  poet,  made  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  Milton,  are  taken  as  authentic. 

...  I  have  been  Well  inform'd,  that  when  he  could  not  Sleep,  but  lay  Awake 
whole  Nights,  he  Try'd  [to  compose] ;  but  not  One  Verse  could  he  make;  at 
Other  times  flow'd  Easy  his  Unpremeditated  Verse,  with  a  certain  Impetus  and 
AEstro,  as  Himself  seem'd  to  Believe.  Then,  at  what  Hour  soever,  he  rung  for 
his  Daughter  to  Secure  what  Came.  I  have  also  been  told  he  would  Dictate 
many,  perhaps  40  Lines  as  it  were  in  a  Breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the 
Number.^ 

Nowadays  the  'fine  frenzy'  has  come  in  for  a  big  deflation.  Psychoana- 
lysts differ  in  their  explanations  how  the  writer's  subconscious  operates, 
but  they  agree  that  he  himself  can  never  know  why  he  has  had  to  make  a 
poem  until  he  has  undergone  analysis.  The  key  words  in  the  new  thinking 
about  the  poet's  'inspiration'  are  'dreams,'  'conflict,'  'power,'  and  'guilt.' 
These  can  be  fitted  about  into  various  combinations. 

The  Freudian  pattern  is  that  poetry,  like  dreams,  is  a  safety  valve,  a 
means  of  relieving  the  mind,  and  the  writing  of  a  poem  is  thus  a  pleasure 
comparable  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  hitherto  unsatisfied  desire."*  But  not  all 
subsequent  students  of  dreams  rested  with  this  interpretation.  Another 
theory  is  that  poetry,  originating  in  the  same  way  as  dreams,  like  them 
attempts  a  solution  to  the  conflicts  of  waking  life,  and  the  first  utterance 
of  a  poem  is  thus  a  private  necessity.^ 

The  belief  that  in  some  way  or  another  poetry  takes  its  rise  from  conflict 
dominates  modern  thinking  on  the  subject,  though  it  is  seldom  so  simply 
expressed  as  in  the  epigram  Yeats  derived  from  his  spiritualistic  belief  in 
the  antithetical  self  as  opposed  to  the  everyday  self:  'We  make  out  of  the 
quarrel  with  others,  rhetoric,  but  of  the  quarrel  with  ourselves,  poetry.'  ^ 
One  view  of  the  conflict  looks  deeper  than  the  attempt  to  express  uncon- 
scious wishes,  finding  it  in  the  pre-oedipal  stage  with  the  writer  setting  up 
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defenses  against  these  wishesJ  Or,  again,  the  conflict  is  interpreted  as 
between  the  writer's  need  for  power,  a  sadistic  lust  to  force  himself  on  the 
public,  and  his  need  to  discharge  his  feelings  of  guilt,  a  self-inflicted  pun- 
ishment which  ties  him  painfully  to  his  desk.^  This  complex  would  indeed 
seem  to  be  madness,  and  of  a  less  exalted  type  than  Plato  limned. 

But  there  are  contemporary  thinkers  who  take  a  less  dark  view  and  see 
in  any  artist's  need  for  expression  a  sign  of  health,  not  of  neurosis.  In  this 
diagnosis  they  agree  with  Jung  rather  than  Freud.^  John  Dewey  has  long 
said  that  an  expression  in  art  form  of  what  he  unabashedly  calls  'inspira- 
tion' is  a  part  of  a  well-integrated  life.  It  is  only  when  the  fire,  inwardly 
lit  by  a  thought  or  a  scene,  is  allowed  to  burn  itself  out  instead  of  pressing 
itself  out  in  material  that  the  individual  ceases  to  be  healthy.  The  desires 
and  images  which  the  subconscious  offers  to  the  artist's  inner  fire  'do  not 
seem  to  come  from  the  self,  because  they  issue  from  a  self  not  consciously 
known.  Hence,  by  a  just  myth,  the  inspiration  is  attributed  to  a  god,  or  to 
the  muse.'  ^^  Furthermore,  the  spontaneity  of  the  creative  experience  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  artist,  'but  is  the  naturalness  proper  to  all  organized 
energies  of  the  live  creature.'  ^^  Lionel  Trilling  has  also  done  much  to 
undermine  the  myth  of  the  sick  artist,  currently  so  popular,  and  to  recall 
to  memory  the  persuasiveness  of  Charles  Lamb's  essay  'On  the  Sanity  of 
True  Genius.'  He  has  usefully  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  his  early  work 
that  Freud  treated  'the  artist  as  a  neurotic  who  escapes  from  reality  by 
means  of  "substitute  gratifications," '  whereas  the  whole  tendency  of  his 
psychology  'establishes  the  naturalness  of  artistic  thought.'  Paraphrasing 
Lamb,  Trilling  wisely  agrees  that  the  whole  difference  between  the 
poet  and  the  neurotic  is  that  'the  poet  is  in  command  of  his  fantasy,  while 
it  is  exactly  the  mark  of  the  neurotic  that  he  is  possessed  by  his  fantasy.'  ^^ 

In  the  light  of  these  conflicting  concepts  of  what  makes  the  writer  or 
artist,  I  rest  my  case  of  ignorance.  Even  Jung  was  so  humble  as  to  admit 
that  the  creative  act  'will  for  ever  elude  the  human  understanding,'  ^^ 


What  we  do  know  is  that  without  expression,  inspiration  amounts  to 
nothing,  and  that  poets  are  more  likely  to  describe  the  mood  in  which 
they  set  down  the  first  results  of  their  creative  impulse  than  to  try  to 
account  for  it.  In  this  they  are,  by  and  large,  more  honest  than  they  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be,  since  the  nature  of  the  creative  impulse  is  still 
so  shrouded  in  mystery.  Wordsworth  studied  it  all  his  days,  and  in  calling 
poetry  'the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings'  came  nearer  than 
most  poets  to  a  definition  and  explanation  that  might  satisfy  the  psycho- 
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analysts.  Where  they  would  strenuously  object  would  be  to  his  concomitant 
statement  that  'it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.' 
No  conflict  here.  (But  then,  they  would  say  that  of  course  he  could  not 
recognize  it.)  This  famous  description  of  the  creative  process,  written 
for  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800)  continues: 

.  .  .  the  emotion  is  contemplated  till  by  a  species  of  reaction  the  tranquillity 
gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion,  kindred  to  that  which  was  before  the 
subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually  produced,  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in 
the  mind.  In  this  mood  successful  composition  generally  begins,  and  in  a  mood 
similar  to  this  it  is  carried  on;  but  the  emotion,  of  whatever  kind  and  in  what- 
ever degree,  from  various  causes  is  qualified  by  various  pleasures,  so  that  in 
describing  passions  whatsoever,  which  are  voluntarily  described,  the  mind  will 
upon  the  whole  be  in  a  state  of  enjoyment. 

This  would  have  been  the  mood  during  which  a  first  draft  was  written. 
It  was  then  that  he  felt  the  power  of  joy  behind  the  creative  act.  When  he 
passed  beyond  that  stage  to  correction  and  revision,  he  suffered.  His  sister 
Dorothy  often  recorded  in  her  journals  the  exhaustion,  and  sometimes  ill- 
ness, that  revisions  cost  him,  thus  making  clear  that  the  mind  of  the 
poet  as  craftsman,  as  distinct  from  the  mind  of  poet  as  creator,  did  not 
continue  in  'a  state  of  enjoyment.' 

Whether  he  is  humbly  grateful  for  a  gift  of  God,  or  blissfully  unaware 
that  he  has  sublimated  his  sense  of  guilt  or  desire  to  be  mistreated  by  his 
mother,  the  poet  usually  knows  when  the  inspiring  moment  is  over  and 
the  technical  work  about  to  begin.  Poets  are  careful  to  distinguish  beween 
the  two  experiences.  With  bare-bone  simplicity  T.  S.  Eliot  remarks:  'The 
idea,  of  course,  simply  comes,  but  upon  arrival  is  subjected  to  prolonged 
manipulation.'  ^^  Although  he  was  writing  of  William  Blake,  the  'of 
course'  shows  that  he  considers  the  dual  process  to  be  general. 

Shelley  acknowledged  the  same  dichotomy  on  that  afternoon  so  well 
described  by  Edward  Trelawny,  when  he  hunted  the  poet  through  the 
sun-strewn  woods  near  Pisa  and  came  upon  him  as  he  sat  gazing  into  the 
water.  Shelley  had  been  composing  a  poem  on  a  guitar  ('With  a  Guitar: 
to  Jane'),  and  Trelawny  picked  up  a  fragment  of  which  he  could  only 
make  out  the  first  two  lines. 

It  was  a  frightful  scrawl;  words  smeared  out  with  his  finger,  and  one  upon 
the  other,  over  and  over  in  tiers,  and  all  run  together  in  most  'admired  dis- 
order;' it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  sketch  of  a  marsh  overgrown  with 
bulrushes,  and  the  blots  for  wild  ducks;  such  a  dashed  off  daub  as  self-con- 
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ceited  artists  mistake  for  a  manifestation  of  genius.  On  my  observing  this  to 
him,  he  answered, 

When  my  brain  gets  heated  with  thought,  it  soon  boils,  and  throws  off 
images  and  words  faster  than  I  can  skim  them  off.  In  the  morning,  when 
cooled  down,  out  of  the  rude  sketch  as  you  justly  call  it,  I  shall  attempt  a 
drawing  .  .  .^^ 

Here  Shelley  spoke  both  as  the  inspired  poet  and  the  conscious  artist, 
although  in  describing  his  moment  of  inspiration  he  used  a  homely  meta- 
phor, not  the  Platonic  language  of  the  Renaissance.  The  next  day  he  was 
to  turn  artist,  and  already,  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  his  inspira- 
tion, the  spirit  of  self-criticism  was  awake.  The  moment  of  inspiration, 
the  rough  composition,  the  task  of  revising  or  making  a  drawing  from 
the  sketch  —  here  are  the  three  stages. 

The  time  of  greatest  hazard  for  a  poet  is  when  he  is  thrown  back  on 
his  own  artistic  resources.  This  is  the  fact  which  Shelley  recognized  when 
he  wrote  in  the  Defence  of  Poetry  that  'the  most  glorious  poetry  that  has 
ever  been  communicated  to  the  world  is  probably  a  feeble  shadow  of  the 
original  conceptions  of  the  poet.'  The  shadow  is  cast  by  man's  inadequacy. 
Children  are  acutely  aware  of  it,  and  to  the  sensitive  child  it  is  sometimes 
an  agony. 

Keats  would  have  understood  perfectly  what  Shelley  was  talking  about 
in  his  remark  to  Trelawny  and  in  the  sentence  from  the  Defence,  for 
Keats,  who  called  it  an  axiom  that  'if  Poetry  comes  not  as  naturally  as  the 
Leaves  to  a  tree  it  had  better  not  come  at  all,'  ^^  realized  that  this  natural- 
ness was  only  the  first  stage,  the  elementary  necessity  for  a  poet  —  his 
inspiration.  Like  Shelley  he  knew  that  the  poet  must  then  go  on  to  com- 
pose his  piece,  and  he  felt  that  at  this  point  Shelley  was  weakest.  It  was  a 
conviction  that  had  come  upon  Keats  with  experience,  and  he  offered  it 
somewhat  apologetically  to  Shelley: 

You,  I  am  sure,  will  forgive  me  for  sincerely  remarking  that  you  might  curb 
your  magnanimity,  and  be  more  of  an  artist,  and  load  every  rift  of  your  sub- 
ject with  ore.  The  thought  of  such  discipline  must  fall  like  cold  chains  upon 
you,  who  perhaps  never  sat  with  your  wings  furled  for  six  months  together. 
And  is  not  this  extraordinary  talk  for  the  writer  of  Endymion,  whose  mind 
was  like  a  pack  of  scattered  cards?  ^"^ 

Most  poets  are  equally  conscious  of  where  the  line  is  drawn  between 
inspired  creation  and  art.  So  Richard  Aldington  tells  how  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  after  months  of  passionate  absorption  in  the  reading  of  English 
poetry,  he  was  sitting  overlooking  the  Channel  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
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I  wasn't  thinking  of  poetry  or  conscious  of  anything  in  particular  except  a 
feeling  of  passive  contentment,  when  a  line  of  iambic  pentameter  suddenly 
presented  itself,  followed  by  another  which  continued  the  sense  and  rhymed 
with  the  first. 

He  had  his  fieldbook  with  him  and  wrote  the  Unes  in  it.  'Immediately 
others  presented  themselves,  and  very  soon  I  had  written  thirty  or  forty. 
In  fact,  as  I  perceived  with  astonishment,  I  had  written  a  poem.'  But 
then: 

On  re-reading  my  poem  I  discovered  that  it  was  a  ramshackle  affair.  From  the 
fountain  of  creative  bliss  rose  up  that  horrid  spectre  of  self-criticism  which 
haunts  the  artist  all  his  life.  Dimly  and  reluctantly  I  began  to  see  that  genius 
is  not  enough;  one  must  also  work.^^ 

The  records  of  Yeats'  compositions  are  particularly  fascinating,  for  he 
was  at  various  times  subject  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  creative  experience.  'It 
is  not  inspiration  that  exhausts  one,  but  Art,'  ^^  he  wrote  when  describing 
how  he  made  'The  Wanderings  of  Oisin.'  He  felt  that  the  second  part  of 
that  poem  was  'the  most  inspired  but  the  least  artistic  of  the  three.'  The 
third  part  he  thought  had  'more  art'  because  he  wrote  it  in  solitude  and 
with  the  greatest  labor,  just  a  few  lines  a  day  and  these  costing  him  hours. 
He  could  not  sleep  while  he  was  writing  this  third  part  and  nearly  col- 
lapsed when  it  was  finished.  He  felt  that  the  second  part,  which  was  less 
artistic,  was  'more  deep  and  poetic,'  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
part  or  the  first,  saying  of  them,  in  Shelley's  language,  that  they  seemed 
'only  shadows  of  what  I  saw.'  It  was  the  labored  portion  that  pleased  him, 
for  in  this  he  had  succeeded  in  expressing  his  vision. 

A.  E.  Housman's  experience  as  a  poet  tells  the  same  story.  He  declared 
that  'poetry  is  either  easy  or  impossible.'  -^  As  we  know  from  his  lecture 
The  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry,  Housman  meant  that  what  he  called 
the  'first  stage'  of  poetry  was  easy,  not  the  'second  stage.'  He  classified 
poetry  as  a  secretion,  in  his  own  case,  a  'morbid  secretion,  like  the  pearl 
in  the  oyster  [Heine's  simile]  ^^  .  .  .  because  I  have  seldom  written 
poetry  unless  I  was  rather  out  of  health,  and  the  experience,  though 
pleasurable,  was  generally  agitating  and  exhausting.'  He  wrote  Monsieur 
Pollet  even  more  specifically  on  this  point,  telling  him  that  his  poetry 
'sprang  chiefly  from  physical  conditions,  such  as  a  relaxed  sore  throat 
during  my  most  prolific  period,  the  first  five  months  of  1895.'^^  The 
following  paragraph  from  The  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  short  descriptions  of  a  poetic  process  that  can  be  found. 
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Having  drunk  a  pint  of  beer  at  luncheon  —  beer  is  a  sedative  to  the  brain, 
and  my  afternoons  are  the  least  intellectual  portion  of  my  life  —  I  would  go 
out  for  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours.  As  I  went  along,  thinking  of  nothing  in 
particular,  only  looking  at  things  around  me  and  following  the  progress  of 
the  seasons,  there  would  flow  into  my  mind,  with  sudden  and  unaccountable 
emotion,  sometimes  a  line  or  two  of  verse,  sometimes  a  whole  stanza  at  once, 
accompanied,  not  preceded,  by  a  vague  notion  of  the  poem  which  they  were 
destined  to  form  part  of.  Then  there  would  usually  be  a  lull  of  an  hour  or  so, 
then  perhaps  the  spring  would  bubble  up  again.  I  say  bubble  up,  because,  so 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  source  of  the  suggestions  thus  proffered  to  the 
brain  was  an  abyss  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  When  I  got  home  I  wrote  them  down,  leaving  gaps,  and  hoping  that 
further  inspiration  might  be  forthcoming  another  day.  Sometimes  it  was,  if  I 
took  my  walks  in  a  receptive  and  expectant  frame  of  mind;  but  sometimes  the 
poem  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  completed  by  the  brain,  which  was  apt  to 
be  a  matter  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  involving  trial  and  disappointment,  and 
sometimes  ending  in  failure.  I  happen  to  remember  distinctly  the  genesis  of 
the  piece  which  stands  last  in  my  first  volume.  Two  of  the  stanzas,  I  do  not  say 
which,  came  into  my  head,  just  as  they  are  printed,  while  I  was  crossing  the 
corner  of  Hampstead  Heath  between  the  Spaniard's  Inn  and  the  footpath  to 
Temple  Fortune.  A  third  stanza  came  with  a  little  coaxing  after  tea.  One  more 
was  needed,  but  it  did  not  come:  I  had  to  turn  to  and  compose  it  myself,  and 
that  was  a  laborious  business.  I  wrote  it  thirteen  times,  and  it  was  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  before  I  got  it  right.^^ 

It  seems  that  Housman  had  been  making  an  intensive  study  of  old 
English  ballads,  of  Shakespeare's  songs,  and  of  Heine's  lyrics,  and  it  was 
partly  under  the  influence  of  these  poems  that  he  wrote  A  Shropshire  Lad. 
Even  though  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Worcestershire  and  could  see 
the  hills  of  Shropshire  on  the  western  horizon,  he  said  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  county  before  he  wrote  the  first  six  lyrics.  Then,  in  a  spirit  of 
self-mockery,  he  paid  Shropshire  a  visit  for  'local  colour.'  Having  com- 
posed the  poems  during  his  afternoon  walks,  he  would  return  to  his 
lodgings  in  Byron  Cottage,  Highgate,  and  write  them  out.  'When  diffi- 
culty was  encountered,'  Percy  Withers  reports,  'it  was  almost  invariably 
with  the  final  verse,  which  sometimes  involved  a  three  week's  struggle.'  ^* 
The  sixty-three  lyrics  in  A  Shropshire  Lad  were  written  in  less  than 
eighteen  months'  time. 

No  matter  how  much  revising  had  gone  into  his  poems,  once  they  were 
printed  Housman  did  not  like  to  alter  them.  In  this  there  is  a  curious 
salesmanship.  'I  think  it  best  not  to  make  any  alterations,  even  the  slight- 
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est.  It  was  Shelley's  plan,  and  is  much  wiser  than  Wordsworth's  perpetual 
tinkering,  as  it  makes  the  public  fancy  one  is  inspired.'  ^^ 

As  Housman  found  it  necessary  to  do,  so  Stephen  Spender  begins  a 
poem  by  inspiration  and  ends  it  with  artistry,  thereby  combining  both 
functions  of  the  poet  in  his  first  composition.  Quoting  Paul  Valery,  he 
speaks  of  'une  ligne  donnSe  of  a  poem.  One  line  is  given  to  the  poet  by 
God  or  by  nature,  the  rest  he  has  to  discover  for  himself.'  A  line,  a  phrase, 
a  word,  or  'a  dim  cloud  of  an  idea'  is  Spender's  experience  of  inspiration,^^ 
T.  S.  Eliot's  gift  is  sometimes  a  'particular  rhythm.'  ^"^  This  would  be  the 
'dumb  music'  that  George  Darley  understood  to  be  the  'latent  inspirer'  of 
a  poet  —  a  concept  elaborated  by  James  Sutherland,^^  who  plausibly 
maintains  in  The  Medium  of  Poetry  that  words,  rhymes,  and  metrical 
forms  are  often  inseparable  from  original  inspiration. 

The  experience  of  such  small  but  all-important  gifts  is  fairly  common.^^ 
It  is  occasionally  even  apparent  in  the  first  draft  of  a  manuscript  where 
there  will  be  a  line  or  more  set  down  with  conviction  though  the  rest 
are  labored.  The  first  draft  of  Rupert  Brooke's  sonnet  'The  Soldier,' 
headed  'Hood  Battalion,  2nd  Naval  Brigade,  Blandford,  Dorset,'  (1914) 
is  an  example.^*'  At  one  rush  Brooke  had  his  first  five  lines: 


If  I  should  die  think  ^f  me 
there's 

That  [in  *]  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
[Something  of  England  lies] 

(is) 
That  is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

but  then  the  trouble  began,  and,  dissatisfied  with  his  next  lines,  he  tried 
them  out  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  disordered  scrawl  that  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  in  examining  early  drafts  of  poems. 

Spender  has  been  explicit  in  describing  this  dual  performance.^^  Find- 
ing himself  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II  incapable  of  writing  satisfactory 
poems,  he  turned  to  the  composition  of  a  journal  in  which  he  recorded 
his  own  characteristic  experience  as  a  creator: 

I  write  entirely  from  ear  and  my  own  inner  sense  of  what  the  poem  should  be. 
That  is  to  say,  that  from  the  first  few  lines  which  occur  to  me  suddenly  as  a 
'gift'  of  inspiration,  I  work  the  rest  out  simply  by  writing  and  re-writing,  so 

*  Throughout  this  book  square  brackets  are  used  to  indicate  the  poet's  deletions. 
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as  to  develop  the  logic  of  what  I  have  to  say  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible. 
I  dream  that  one  might  attain  a  great  lucidity  of  expression  exactly  suited  to 
form,  vi'ith  a  great  freedom  in  this  way. 

He  then  described  in  psychological  terms  the  same  frustration  Shelley 
described  Platonically. 

Yet  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  willing  and  working  at  it.  It's  a  matter  of  letting 
oneself  go.  Somewhere  in  me  there's  a  fountain  of  words  that  are  wanting  to 
say  the  thing  I  can  say,  only  directly  I  set  myself  to  will  them  out  of  me,  the 
fears,  ambitions,  habits  of  thought,  prejudices,  demands  of  style,  form  a 
barrier  between  me  and  what  is  perfectly  clear,  if  only  I  could  reach  it.  On  this 
side  of  the  barrier  where  I  am  seated  at  my  desk,  I  can  only  produce  some 
faint  imitation  of  something  on  the  other  side  of  my  will. 

Amy  Lowell,  also  using  psychological  rather  than  inspirational  ter- 
minology, lucidly  described  the  poet's  operations  as  creator  and  artist  in 
a  little  essay  called  'The  Process  of  Making  Poetry.'  ^^  She  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  mystery  about  how  poems  are  made  of  which  the  poet 
himself  knows  only  a  fractional  part,  but  that  the  phrase,  'It  came  to  me,' 
is  the  nearest  expression  of  the  truth,  for  the  subconscious  can  come  from 
almost  anywhere;  sometimes  it  can  be  clearly  traced.  She  herself  heard 
'words  pronounced,  only  the  pronouncing  is  toneless.'  When  the  subcon- 
scious goes  on  strike,  the  training  of  the  poet  must  come  to  the  fore  and 
fill  in:  with  'putty'  Amy  Lowell  called  it,  using  an  expression  of  Robert 
Graves  rather  than  Keats'  more  glamorous  'ore.'  This  filling-in  accounts 
for  all  the  revisions  in  the  manuscripts  of  poets,  and  for  it  the  poet  must 
have  'knowledge  and  talent.'  The  time  of  gestation  of  a  poem  varies 
greatly,  from  a  moment  or  a  day  for  a  short  poem  to  months  (she  might 
have  said  'years')  for  a  long  poem,  but  when  the  moment  comes  it  must 
not  be  denied.  The  words  'must  be  written  down  immediately  or  an 
acute  sufiEering  comes  on,  a  distress  almost  physical,  which  is  not  relieved 
until  the  poem  is  given  right  of  way.'  This  is  the  type  of  evidence  that 
supports  the  post-Freudian  safety-valve  concept,  and  Amy  Lowell  spoke 
for  many  poets  when  she  wrote  of  this  almost  physical  distress.  Her 
favorite,  Keats,  knew  the  feeling  well:  'I  had  become  all  in  a  Tremble 
from  not  having  written  any  thing  of  late  —  the  Sonnet  over  leaf  did  me 
some  good.  I  slept  the  better  last  night  for  it  —  this  Morning,  however, 
I  am  nearly  as  bad  again.'  ^^  And  Burns  described  the  same  experience 
when  he  wrote,  'My  Passions  when  once  they  were  lighted  up,  raged  like 
so  many  devils,  till  they  got  vent  in  rhyme;  and  then  conning  over  my 
verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into  quiet.'  ^* 
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If  a  poem  depends  on  a  moment  of  inspiration  or  a  compulsion  from 
the  subconscious  mind,  it  has  occurred  to  many  to  ask  whether  there 
can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  long  poem.  Poe  emphatically  denied  the  possi- 
bility, saying  in  his  essay  'The  Poetic  Principle,'  'I  hold  that  a  long  poem 
does  not  exist.  I  maintain  that  the  phrase,  "a  long  poem,"  is  simply  a  flat 
contradiction  in  terms.'  ^^  Amy  Lowell  had  an  answer  to  this  dilemma  in 
her  statement  that  the  poet  can  get  back  into  the  trance-like  mood  while 
working  on  a  long  poem,  and  her  statement  is  supported  by  the  descrip- 
tion already  quoted  of  Milton  at  work  on  Paradise  Lost. 

But  there  are  many  other  authors  of  long  poems  who  have  never 
described  themselves  as  being  in  a  trance-like  state  when  they  wrote. 
Browning  is  one.  He  did  not  like  to  write,  and  when  at  work  on  a  long 
piece  usually  wrote  rapidly  and  systematically.  The  Ring  and  the  Boo\ 
was  conceived,  and  perhaps  planned,  at  the  spur  of  inspiration,  but  when 
Browning  finally  began  to  write  the  poem  he  wrote  on  schedule. 

Anyone  who  has  so  much  as  read  the  opening  of  The  Ring  and  the 
Boo\  knows  how  Browning  bought  the  old  Yellow  Book  one  June  day 
in  the  Square  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence,  how  he  took  it  home  and  read 
with  absorption  the  story  of  the  Roman  murder  case,  and  how  that  night 
he  stepped  onto  the  balcony  where 

The  life  in  me  abolished  the  death  of  things, 
Deep  calling  unto  deep:  as  then  and  there 
Acted  itself  over  again  once  more 
The  tragic  piece. 

(520-23) 

He  told  his  friend  Rudolf  Lehmann  that  the  plan  was  settled  immedi- 
ately: 

I  went  for  a  walk,  gathered  twelve  pebbles  from  the  road,  and  put  them  at 
equal  distances  on  the  parapet  that  bordered  it.  These  represented  the  twelve 
chapters  into  which  the  poem  is  divided  and  I  adhered  to  that  arrangement 
to  the  Iast.36 

This  was  in  i860,  and  from  that  moment  he  knew  that  this  murder 
was  his  tale  to  tell,  but  it  would  be  a  long  one  and  the  occasion  was  slow 
to  come.  His  wife's  death,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  and  the  publication 
of  Dramatis  Personae  intervened,  though  he  would  often  mention  his 
'murder-case'  and  pursue  his  inquiries  about  it.  Late  in  1864  he  began 
to  write.  He  told  William  Michael  Rossetti  that  he  had  thought  out  the 
plan  while  visiting  the  Pass  of  Roland,  near  Bayonne,  that  summer;  but 
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in  the  light  of  Lehmann's  conflicting  report  it  appears  more  Hkely  that 
what  really  happened  at  that  time  was  that  he  finally  realized  that  he  had 
cleared  his  desk  of  other  concerns,  reviewed  the  plan  made  earlier,  and 
knew  that  he  was  free  to  go  ahead  and  write.  As  Rossetti  noted  in  his 
diary.  Browning  proceeded  systematically: 

He  says  he  writes  day  by  day  on  a  regular  systematic  plan  —  some  three  hours 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  he  seldom  or  never,  unless  in  quite  brief  poems, 
feels  the  inspiring  impulse  and  sets  the  thing  down  into  words  at  the  same 
time  —  often  stores  up  a  subject  long  before  he  writes  it.  He  has  written  his 
forthcoming  work  all  consecutively  —  not  some  of  the  later  parts  before  the 
earlier.^'^ 

The  material  from  which  Browning  made  his  poems  was  often  stored 
in  his  mind  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  four  years  that  had  inter- 
vened between  the  reading  of  the  Yellow  Book  and  the  writing  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Boo\.  Late  in  life,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  described  these 
lapses  of  time  as 

...  an  old  peculiarity  in  my  mental  digestion  —  a  long  and  obscure  process. 
There  comes  up  unexpectedly  some  subject  for  poetry,  which  has  been 
dormant,  and  apparently  dead,  for  perhaps  dozens  of  years.  A  month  since  I 
wrote  a  poem  ['Donald']  of  some  two  hundred  lines  about  a  story  I  heard  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  never  dreamed  of  trying  to  repeat,  wondering  how 
it  had  so  long  escaped  me;  and  so  it  has  been  with  my  best  things.^^ 


The  various  creative  experiences  that  have  been  so  briefly  reviewed  in 
this  chapter  can  always  be  described  as  dual:  conception  and  original 
composition;  and  often  as  tripartite:  inspiration,  composition,  and  revi- 
sion—  or  an  original  idea,  gestation,  and  composition.  Robert  Graves  in 
Poetic  Unreason  divided  the  process  into  psychological  conflict,  the  sym- 
bolic expression  of  this  conflict,  and  the  elaboration  of  this  expression 
with  an  eye  to  communicating  it  to  others.  A  tripartite  pattern  lends  itself 
well  to  analogy'  with  trinitarian  doctrine  and  is  the  basis  of  the  meta- 
physical argument  in  Dorothy  L.  Sayers'  The  Mind  of  the  Ma\er,  a  fas- 
cinating book  in  which  she  endeavors  to  reach  some  concept  of  the  mind 
of  God  by  analogy  with  the  mind  of  the  human  creator,  specifically  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  comparison  of  the  Poet's  imagination  with  God's 
is  an  old  one  —  found  in  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589)  by  Richard 
Puttenham  and  echoed  in  Coleiridge's  famous  dictum  that  the  poet's  work 
is  'a  repetition  in  the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the 
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infinite  I  am.'  ^^  What  is  new  about  Miss  Sayers'  elaborate  treatment  of 
the  analogy  is  its  trinitarianism.  She  argues  that  the  written  work  is  three- 
fold: Idea,  Energy,  and  Power.  Idea  is  the  beginning,  the  first  stage  spoken 
of  so  often  in  this  chapter.  Energy,  or  Activity,  is  the  second,  the  making 
of  the  work.  Power  is  her  analogy  with  the  Holy  Spirit:  'It  is  the  thing 
which  flows  back  to  the  writer  from  his  own  activity  and  makes  him,  as 
it  were,  the  reader  of  his  own  book  .  .  .  from  the  reader's  point  of  view, 
it  is  the  book.'  '^^  This  third  part  of  the  whole  differs  entirely  from  the 
last  stage  of  the  creative  process  as  described  by  most  poets,  and  the 
Christian  argument  of  Dorothy  Sayers  is  introduced  here  only  to  under- 
score in  still  another  way  the  limited  subject  of  this  book.  It  is  all  about 
what  she  would  call  Energy  or  Action;  the  subject  is  the  creature  mani- 
festation of  the  creative  act. 


Incentives  to  Work 

.  .  .  the  material  occasion  of  inspira- 
tion makes  no  difference  if  the  spirit 
is  thereby  really  liberated. 

SANTAYANA 


IhE  heavenly  muse  descends  — no  one 
really  knows  how,  nor  why  she  visits  some  men  so  constantly,  others  so 
infrequently,  and  most  not  at  all  unless  in  their  childhood.  But  those 
whom  she  does  favor  have  learned  that  her  visitations  can  sometimes  be 
helped  a  bit,  or  —  if  not  that  —  they  have  learned  what  is  keeping  her 
away.  Several  of  the  aids  and  hindrances  to  the  writing  of  poetry  fall  into 
sufficiently  well-defined  patterns  to  be  describable.* 

It  seems  reasonable  to  point  first  to  the  body  and  emotions  —  the  'feel- 
ings' in  dual  sense,  which  are  inescapable  unless  by  some  sublimating 
experience.  This  Ego  with  its  headaches  and  jealousies,  does  it  of  itself 
repel  or  invite  the  power  of  creation.''  Then  there  is  something  that  sur- 
rounds 'me,'  in  the  large  sense  and  the  little.  In  the  large,  there  is  the 
climate,  the  weather,  the  hour.  In  the  little,  there  is  the  place:  the  noise 
or  the  stillness,  the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  room  or  of  chair.  These 
elements  press  in  on  body  and  feelings. 


The  conception,  widely  held,  that  poetry  arises  from  a  state  of  dissatis- 
faction has  been  stimulated  by  the  traditional  picture  of  the  frenzied  poet: 
the  madman  described  by  Shakespeare,  the  misunderstood  romantic  of 
whom  Byron  is  the  type,  the  many  poets  of  lost  loves,  lost  childhood,  lost 

*  Many  examples  used  in  this  chapter  have  also  been  quoted  by  Rosamond  E.  M. 
Harding  in  An  Anatomy  of  Inspiration.  Our  guiding  reasons  for  using  them  both 
overlap  and  differ.  She  is  classifying,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  experiences  of 
inspiration  in  a  variety  of  arts.  I  am  attempting  to  sketch  in  patterns  the  behavior  of 
poets  while  composing  and  revising. 
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beliefs.  And  often,  of  course,  it  is  true.  One  of  the  points  made  by  Fred- 
erick Clarke  Prescott  in  The  Poetic  Mind  is  that  poetry,  like  dreams,  can 
act  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  passions.  Burns  and  Keats  have  already  testi- 
fied on  this  point,  and  Byron  will  do  so  later.^  The  gentle  peasant  John 
Clare  explained  his  early  verses  less  dramatically: 

...  I  got  into  a  habit  of  musing  and  muttering  to  one's  self  as  pastime  to 
divert  melancholy,  singing  over  things  which  I  called  songs,  and  attempting  to 
describe  scenes  that  struck  me;  'tis  irksome  to  a  boy  to  be  alone,  and  he  is 
ready  in  such  situations  to  snatch  hold  of  any  trifle  to  divert  his  loss  of  com- 
pany, and  make  up  for  pleasanter  amusements.^ 

Poetry  was  for  him  too  an  outlet  for  unhappiness. 

But  the  experience  of  such  poets  is  not  universal,  a  point  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  James  Sutherland  in  his  contrast  of  Keats  and  Words- 
worth.^ The  weight  of  evidence  speaks  for  Wordsworth's  doctrine  that 
poetry  'takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,'  and  has 
never  been  better  expressed  than  by  Landor  in  his  poem  on  this  subject, 
'Remonstrance  and  Reply': 

Grief  must  run  on,  and  pass 
Into  the  memory's  more  quiet  plain, 
Before  it  can  compose  itself  in  song. 

Such  moods  of  tranquillity,  if  not  of  positive  happiness,  are  usually 
dependent  on  health,  the  first  of  the  nine  sources  of  'Inspiration'  which 
Emerson  listed  in  his  essay.  Housman  was  exceptional  when  he  declared 
that  he  seldom  wrote  poetry  unless  he  'was  rather  out  of  health';  Yeats 
when  he  wrote  Mrs.  Shakespear  in  1933,  'Now  for  a  year  I  have  written 
some  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  all  —  result  of  recovered  health  .  .  .';  and 
Eliot  when,  in  the  same  year,  he  confessed  that  some  forms  of  ill-health 
produced  an  efflux  of  efifortless  poetry.'*  The  letters  and  journals  of  most 
poets,  or  of  their  friends  and  kin,  are  full  of  apprehension  over  the  ill- 
nesses that  have  blocked  the  creative  process  on  which  the  happiness  of 
the  poet,  and  hence  of  his  family,  so  greatly  depends.  Masefield  put  the 
case  succinctly: 

.  .  .  [art]  is  an  exacting  thing,  like  athletics,  and  demands  good  bodily  trim. 
The  body  is  the  machine  by  which  the  mind  has  to  work.  The  artist  works 
better  when  he  is  in  good  condition.  Some  strange  and  very  beautiful  art  has 
been  made  by  men  suffering  from  disease;  but  the  best  art  is  the  work  of 
superb  health  of  mind  and  body;  it  is  the  happy  and  healthy  exercise  of 
mental  power.^ 
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Coleridge  could  not  write  well  when  he  was  ill,  and  it  was  to  save  himself 
from  illness  that  he  took  to  opium.  Whitman's  creative  powers  waned 
when  his  health  broke  after  the  Civil  War.  Byron  noted  ruefully,  after 
an  extreme  attack  of  stomach  disorder  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  eaten 
too  many  cockles  diluted  with  Imola  wine,  and  —  to  ward  off  the  conse- 
quences—  had  drunk  too  much  after  returning  home,  that  his  mental 
faculties  had  fallen  into  a  'complete  inertion.' 

I  tried  to  rouse  them,  and  yet  could  not  —  and  this  is  the  SoulWl  I  should 
believe  that  it  was  married  to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathise  so  much 
with  each  other.  If  the  one  rose,  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  a  sign  that 
they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw 
together  like  post-horses.^ 

An  ironic  metaphor  —  but  an  observation  that  has  a  lot  of  truth  in  it. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  tuberculosis  is  the  great  exception  among 
diseases,  that  it  stimulates  creative  powers  rather  than  impedes  them.  In 
fact,  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Moorman  has  written  a  book  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Genius,  which  includes  short  lives  of  the  many  poets  who  have  suffered 
from  this  disease.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  psychic  stimulant  among 
the  toxins  of  tuberculosis,  and  one  must  suppose  that  the  extraordinary 
heightening  of  creative  power  which  so  many  tuberculous  patients  experi- 
ence (particularly  those  who  are  of  an  artistic  temperament)  is  a  psy- 
chological compensation  for  the  fear  of  death.  They  will  work  against  time 
even  when  the  work  injures  them  and  lessens  their  chances  for  life.''^  Keats 
wrote  most  of  his  poems  before  he  was  aware  that  he  need  have  very 
specific  fears  of  ceasing  to  be;  from  the  time  that  his  symptoms  were 
recognized,  his  illness  was  so  rapid  that  it  did  not  allow  much  opportunity 
for  him  to  write  against  his  end.  But  Sidney  Lanier  did  just  this,  writing 
anxiously  through  his  longer  stretch  of  illness,  trying  to  say  all  that  he 
had  to  say  before  he  died.  In  a  note  to  his  poem  'The  Sunset,'  his  wife 
said  that  the  poem  was  written  when  he  was  too  weak  to  feed  himself. 
Ernest  Dowson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spent  his  small  poetic  talent 
before  tuberculosis  overcame  him. 

Stevenson's  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  stories  of  a  long  struggle 
between  writer  and  disease,  well  summed  up  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to 
Meredith  in  1893: 

For  fourteen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real  health ;  I  have  wakened  sick  and 
gone  to  bed  weary;  and  I  have  done  my  work  unflinchingly.  I  have  written  in 
bed  and  written  out  of  it,  written  in  hemorrhages,  written  in  sickness,  written 
torn  by  coughing,  written  when  my  head  swam  for  weakness;  and  for  so 
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long,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  won  my  wager  and  recovered  my  glove.  .  .  I  was 
made  for  a  contest,  and  the  Powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battlefield  should  be 
this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of  the  bed  and  the  physic  bottle.^ 

Between  most  men  and  their  serious  illnesses  the  glove  is  not  recovered 
in  this  unequal  contest.  Even  if  a  writer  summons  the  physical  strength  to 
continue  writing  through  periods  of  illness,  hypochondria  is  likely  to  step 
into  the  field  and  win  the  battle  for  illness.  Inspiration  often  challenges 
melancholy,  but  if  it  does  not  rout  it  the  composition  is  seldom  success- 
ful. 

Wordsworth's  doctrine  that  the  mind  of  a  poet  must  be  in  'a  state  of 
enjoyment'  while  composing  reflects  his  own  experience,  for  his  state  of 
health  and  happiness  was  directly  correlated  with  his  ability  to  create. 
During  his  darkest  years,  1793-6,  he  felt  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the 
poetic  promise  of  his  youth.  His  vitality  failed  him  after  his  experiences 
in  France,  and,  as  the  'Lines  Written  a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey' 
tell,  his  poetic  powers  were  only  restored  to  him  with  a  renewed  faith  in 
life,  with  the  'deep  power  of  joy.'  'William  very  well,  and  highly  poeti- 
cal' ^  is  a  significant  phrase  of  his  sister,  who  worried  herself  ill  when 
he  was  dejected  and  not  writing. 

Wordsworth  thought  himself  'one  of  the  happiest  of  men,'  ^^  and 
believed  that  no  one  really  understood  this  of  him.  Probably  no  one  did 
but  Dorothy  and  Coleridge,  and  —  let  us  hope  —  Mrs.  Wordsworth. 
He  did  not  make  a  happy  impression;  he  still  does  not.  Readers  of 
Dorothy's  Journals  are  likely  to  be  left  with  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
had  more  than  a  streak  of  hypochondria:  this  in  spite  of  all  the  pleasure 
he  took  from  the  outdoor  world  and  from  his  friends  and  family.  Indeed 
he  seems,  even  in  the  most  creative  period  of  his  Ufe,  to  have  been  fre- 
quently troubled  and  depressed,  often  'unwell.'  His  discomposure  was 
reflected  in  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  sleeping.  Yet  Wordsworth,  unlike 
Coleridge  and  others,  seems  never  to  have  resorted  to  artificial  means  to 
banish  melancholy.  A  certain  effect  of  light  on  a  lake  or  of  leaves  in  the 
woods,  a  tale  told  him  by  a  villager  or  beggar  whose  lot  was  unfortunate 
but  who  had  the  moral  qualities  necessary  to  survive,  or  a  tender  con- 
versation with  his  sister  were  the  habitual  restoratives  to  put  him  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  for  composition.  Fortunately  life  so  treated  him  in 
the  Alfoxden  and  Dove  Cottage  days  that  the  right  moods  were  frequent. 

Coleridge  shared  Wordsworth's  conviction  that  'the  deep  power  of 
joy'  was  a  necessity  for  creation.  As  early  as  1794  he  wrote  to  Southey: 
'When  a  man  is  unhappy  he  writes  damned  bad  poetry,  I  find,'  ^^  and  in 
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1802,  the  year  of  the  'Dejection'  ode  and  of  Wordsworth's  marriage,  he 
sounded  the  knell  of  his  genius  in  another  letter  to  Southey:  'all  my 
poetic  genius  (if  ever  I  really  possessed  genius,  and  it  was  not  rather  a 
general  aptitude  of  talent,  and  quickness  in  imitation)  is  gone.'  He 
attributed  the  loss  of  his  creative  powers  'to  my  long  and  exceedingly 
severe  metaphysical  investigations,  and  these  partly  to  ill-health,  and 
partly  to  private  afflictions  which  rendered  any  subjects,  immediately  con- 
nected with  feeling,  a  source  of  pain  and  disquiet  to  me.'  ^^ 

Sometimes,  however,  the  situation  is  reversed.  When  Yeats  told  Mrs. 
Shakespear  in  1929,  'I  am  writing  more  easily  than  I  ever  wrote  and  I 
am  happy.  Whereas  I  have  always  been  unhappy  when  I  wrote  and 
worked  with  great  difficulty,'  ^^  it  is  clear  that  he  had  written  himself 
into  a  happy  frame  of  mind  because  his  work  was  going  well.  And  the 
melancholy  Tennyson  always  felt  much  better  'spiritually,  mentally,  and 
bodily,  while  engaged  on  some  long  poem.'  ^"^ 


The  possibility  that  the  poetic  urge  may  be  seasonal  has  attracted 
special  attention  because  of  the  famous  report  made  about  Milton  by  his 
nephew  Edward  Phillips:  'That  his  Vein  never  happily  flow'd,  but  from 
the  Autumnal  Equinoctial  to  the  Vernal,  and  that  whatever  he  attempted 
was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy  never  so  much.' 
Milton  is  supposed  to  have  made  this  answer  to  his  nephew  on  being 
asked  why,  as  summer  came  on,  Phillips  was  not  shown  the  regular 
parcels  of  verse  which  his  uncle  was  composing  for  Paradise  Lost.  An- 
other contemporary,  however,  John  Toland,  although  accepting  the  thesis 
that  Milton's  inspiration  was  seasonal,  supposed  Phillips  to  have  been  mis- 
taken in  this  report.  He  quoted  Milton's  Latin  elegy  on  spring  as  evidence 
that  'he  could  not  make  any  Verses  to  his  satisfaction  till  the  Spring 
begun,'  and  said  that  a  'more  judicious  Friend'  than  Edward  Phillips  told 
him  that  Milton  could  never  compose  well  but  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn.' 
The  testimony  of  Milton's  wife  throws  the  balance  in  favor  of  Phillips' 
account,  for  she  said  that  Milton  wrote  chiefly  in  the  winter. -^^  Spring  is 
supposed  to  be  the  high  point  for  all  creative  urges,  and  perhaps  it  was 
so  with  Milton  in  his  youth  when  he  wrote  the  Latin  elegy,  or  perhaps 
at  that  time  he  simply  voiced  the  traditional  belief.  At  any  rate,  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  a  connection  between  the  creative  urges  of 
body  and  of  imagination  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  this  supposed 
eccentricity  of  Milton  has  been  so  widely  noted. 

Milton,  however,  was  only  one  of  many  poets  to  acknowledge  an 
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effect  of  the  seasons  on  their  creative  impulses.  Chatterton's  lines  in  'The 
Exhibition,' 

O  Inspirations  rising  in  my  Scull 

A  certain  token  that  the  moon's  at  full 

were  confirmed  by  his  sister,  who  witnessed  the  fact  that  he  often  sat  up 
all  night  writing  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon.^^  Keats,  although  he  made 
no  generalization  on  the  subject,  said  after  writing  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes' 
and  beginning  'The  Eve  of  St.  Mark'  in  the  winter  of  18 19  that  he  was 
in  no  'great  cue'  for  writing  and  must  wait  for  the  spring  to  wake  him 
up  a  bit.^^  It  is  the  belief  of  Burns'  understanding  biographer  De  Lancey 
Ferguson  that  'it  took  all  the  scanty  sunshine  of  the  Scottish  summer  to 
bring  him  physically  to  that  level  of  well-being  at  which  creation  was 
possible.'  -^^  Having  been  stimulated  by  the  warmth  of  summer,  Burns 
went  on  writing  into  the  autumn,  'Autumn  is  my  propitious  season.  I 
make  more  verses  in  it,  than  all  the  year  else,'  he  wrote  to  George  Thom- 
son in  August  of  lypS-"*^^  In  his  younger  days  Longfellow  found  October 
the  best  month  for  poetry  and  later  lamented  when  'Splendid  autumn!' 
no  longer  brought  him  the  songs  that  it  had  used  to  bring.-*^  Crabbe  also 
thought  that  he  composed  best  in  autumn  and  was  particularly  stimu- 
lated by  a  sudden  fall  of  snow.-^  In  a  sonnet  entitled  'September,  1815' 
Wordsworth  declared  that  winter  for  him  was 

a  season  potent  to  renew, 
'Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  joys  of  song. 

This  possibility  of  a  seasonal  burst  of  inspiration  excited  the  great  scorn  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  who,  nevertheless,  gave  it  weighted  attention  in  his  Life 
of  Milton. 

This  dependance  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those  temporary  and  periodical 
ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  the  fumes  of 
vain  imagination.  'Sapiens  dominabitur  astris.'  The  author  that  thinks  himself 
weather-bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle 
or  exhausted;  but  while  this  notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces 
the  inability  which  it  supposes.^^ 

Yet  Johnson,  who  was  able  to  maintain  his  tough-mindedness  and 
diligent  application  to  work  in  the  face  of  melancholia,  would  probably 
have  respected  the  cause  that  led  William  Cowper  to  be  a  winter  poet, 
for  Cowper  wrote  his  verses  and  translated  Homer  as  an  antidote  to 
melancholy.  His  morbid  fancies  preyed  on  him  worse  in  winter  than 
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during  the  other  seasons,  and  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  greatest  reason 
to  fear  a  recurrence  of  insanity.  It  was  after  his  third  attack  of  madness, 
when  he  was  a  middle-aged  man  settled  with  Mrs.  Unwin  at  Olney,  that 
he  began  to  learn  a  routine  to  fend  off  melancholy.  Poetry  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  and  he  spent  regular  hours  each  day  at  his  desk.  It  was  soon  after 
he  learned  this  routine,  in  May  1781,  that  he  wrote  his  old  friend  Joseph 
Hill: 

When  I  can  find  no  other  occupation,  I  think,  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt 
to  do  it  in  rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  season  of  the  year  which 
generally  pinches  off  the  flowers  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they  are, 
and  crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.^^ 

Cowper  did  not  stop  his  writing  at  winter's  close,  but  during  the  warm 
weather  it  was  less  of  a  necessary  therapy. 

On  the  contrary,  Shelley's  genius  flourished  only  in  warm  weather.  He 
seems  never  to  have  mentioned  this  seasonal  liability,  but  he  certainly  had 
it.  Evidence  is  in  the  notes  that  Mrs.  Shelley  wrote  for  the  first  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  —  notes  which,  in  the  large  amount  of  biographical 
material  included,  partly  circumvented  the  refusal  of  Shelley's  father  to 
allow  her  to  write  a  biography  of  her  husband.  In  them  she  told  when 
most  of  his  poems  were  composed:  there  is  not  a  single  poem  of  impor- 
tance, with  the  exception  of  'Epipsychidion,'  written  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  all  likelihood  warmth  was  a  necessity  with  Shelley  to  overset  the  ill- 
ness that  plagued  him:  consumption,  as  he  at  first  thought,  nephritis,  as 
later  diagnosed.  During  the  last  and  most  productive  years  of  his  life  he 
was  subject  to  pain  in  his  side  and  excessive  fatigue.  Had  this  not  been 
true,  he  once  wrote  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  he  would  not  have  busied  him- 
self with  the  writing  of  poetry,  but  would  have  turned  to  a  great  philosophi- 
cal work  that  he  had  in  mind. '.  .  .  I  consider  Poetry  very  subordinate  to 
moral  and  political  science,  and,  if  I  were  well,  certainly  I  should  aspire 
to  the  latter  .  .  .'  Being  unwell,  he  wrote  poetry.  It  was  no  relaxation, 
however.  He  wrote  whenever  he  was  well  enough,  but  the  exertion  was 
likely  to  make  him  ill  again.^^ 

Whatever  his  malady,  it  was  eased  by  warm  weather,  which  served  to 
release  his  powers  of  composition.  The  summer  the  Shelleys  spent  at  the 
Villa  Valsovano  in  Leghorn  was  extremely  hot.  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her  note 
on  The  Cenci,  described  Shelley's  'study'  of  that  summer,  'a  sort  of  ter- 
race,' glazed  but  not  roofed,  on  the  top  of  their  house,  from  which  one 
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looked  over  the  countryside  and  sea  and  could  watch  storms  coming  over 
the  w^ater. 

At  other  times  the  dazzling  sunlight  and  heat  made  it  almost  intolerable  to 
every  other;  but  Shelley  basked  in  both,  and  his  health  and  spirits  revived 
under  their  influence.  In  this  airy  cell  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of  'The 
Cenci.' 

A  note  about  a  poem  written  the  next  summer  (1820)  again  tells  of  the 
sun  stimulating  his  mind.  During  an  intense  August  heat  he  made  an 
expedition  by  himself  on  foot  to  the  top  of  San  Pelegrino,  a  journey  that 
delighted  and  exhausted  him.  'During  the  expedition  he  conceived  the 
idea  and  wrote,  in  the  three  days  immediately  succeeding  to  his  return, 
the  "Witch  of  Atlas."  '  25 

F.  C.  Prescott,  in  his  little  book  Poetry  and  Dreams,  noted  the  effect 
of  intense  heat  on  Shelley's  poetic  faculties  and  associated  it  with  his 
habit  of  sleeping  on  the  floor  with  his  head  close  to  the  fire.  The  torpor 
in  which  he  would  be  at  times  was  profound,  but  when  he  started  up  he 
would  sometimes  be  fairly  frenzied,  acting  according  to  the  true  pattern 
of  the  inspired  poet.^^ 


Shelley's  best  study  was  always  out-of-doors.  Whether  walking,  sitting 
in  the  woods,  or  lying  in  a  boat,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  small  notebook 
in  which  to  write  such  first  scribblings  of  poems  as  Trelawny  observed 
him  to  have  written  in  the  woods  near  Pisa.  Mrs.  Shelley  was  circumstan- 
tial on  this  point,  not  only  in  her  notes  but  in  her  Preface  to  the  Collected 
Poems  of  1839.2''^  She  explained  of  the  'Ode  to  the  Sky  Lark'  and  'The 
Cloud':  'They  were  written  as  his  mind  prompted,  listening  to  the  carol- 
ling of  the  bird,  aloft  in  the  azure  sky  of  Italy;  or  marking  the  cloud  as 
it  sped  across  the  heavens,  while  he  floated  in  his  boat  on  the  Thames.' 
In  making  such  observations  she  was  following  the  precedent  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  said  in  his  Preface  to  Prometheus  Unbound: 

This  Poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades,  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees,  which  are  extended  in  ever  winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense  plat- 
forms and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inspiration  of  this  drama. 
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The  habit  of  seeking  out  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  write  was  perma- 
nent. The  'roofless  recesses'  of  the  Pisan  hills  'harboured'  him  while  he 
wrote  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  Adonais,  and  Hellas.  And  when  he  finally 
secured  his  fatal  boat  and  would  spend  his  days  managing  it  on  the  Bay 
of  Spezzia,  he  turned  to  writing  in  the  evenings. 

At  night,  when  the  unclouded  moon  shone  on  the  calm  sea,  he  often  went 
alone  in  his  little  shallop  to  the  rocky  caves  that  bordered  it,  and,  sitting  be- 
neath their  shelter,  wrote  'The  Triumph  of  Life,'  the  last  of  his  productions. 

There  is  thus  a  full  description  of  the  inspiriting  natural  scenes  that 
were  such  a  real  need  for  Shelley,  but  many  poets  have  felt  the  same  need, 
and  memories  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  wrote  have  lingered.  Out-of- 
doors  they  had  to  go.  For  Burns  it  was  the  only  way  to  write: 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin  burn's  meander 

An'  no  think  lang; 
O  sweet  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang!  ^8 

This  was  a  sentiment  that  Keats  often  shared  and  that  was  heavy  upon 
him  in  those  early  days  of  study  at  Guy's  Hospital,  when  he  wrote  in  his 
epistle  'To  George  Felton  Mathew': 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 
To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 
In  this  dark  city  .  .  . 

Even  Concord  of  a  century  ago,  with  its  relative  ease  of  access  to  a  lovely 
unspoiled  countryside,  was  at  times  too  civilized  a  community  for  the 
prospering  of  Emerson's  muse,  and  he  would  long  to  be  by  himself  in 
wilder  scenery,  to  run  away  to  the  Berkshires  or  to  Maine  in  order  to 
yield  himself  'to  some  higher  better  influences'  than  any  he  was  'wont 
to  share  in  this  pewter  world.'  ^^  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Bryant,  Mere- 
dith—  all  preferred  to  compose  while  walking  in  the  garden,  fields,  or 
woods. 

Walking  is  the  usual  means  of  locomotion  for  outdoor  poets,  but  some 
poems  have  come  to  life  on  a  real  Pegasus.  Edward  Young's  only  daytime 
compositions  took  place  when  he  was  on  horseback.^*'  Burns  often  com- 
posed verses  while  'jogging'  along.  His  duties  as  exciseman  took  him  and 
his  mare  over  many  miles,  and  he  frequently  referred  in  his  letters  to 
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poems  he  had  composed  while  riding.  In  this  fashion,  he  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  create  poems  in  every  mode  except  elegies  and  odes,  keeping 
the  verses  in  mind  until  he  reached  home  and  could  set  them  down.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  the  same  ability,  though  he  did  not  so  often  put  it  to 
practice.  His  friend  James  Skene  told  how  Scott  made  some  of  the  ani- 
mated descriptions  of  Marmion  while  he  was  serving  with  the  cavalry 
in  1807: 

In  the  intervals  of  drilling,  Scott  used  to  delight  in  walking  his  powerful  black 
steed  up  and  down  by  himself  upon  the  Portobello  sands,  within  the  beating 
of  the  surge;  and  now  and  then  you  would  see  him  plunge  in  his  spurs,  and 
go  off  as  if  at  the  charge,- with  the  spray  dashing  about  him.  As  we  rode  back 
to  Musselburgh,  he  often  came  and  placed  himself  beside  me,  to  repeat  the 
verses  that  he  had  been  composing  during  these  pauses  of  our  exercise. ^^ 

Sidney  Lanier  about  four  years  before  his  death,  when  he  was  well 
enough  to  be  allowed  out  for  a  saunter,  found  new  life  for  his  poetry 
while  riding  in  the  springtime  around  Brunswick,  Georgia. ^^  On  at  least 
two  occasions  Wordsworth  actually  wrote  poems  while  on  horseback;  ^^ 
the  other  poets  evidently  made  them  in  their  minds. 

'Poets  on  Horseback'  is  an  engaging  caption,  but  it  cannot  be  strained 
to  describe  a  habitual  need.  They  were  composing  or  writing  in  such 
fashion  because  of  accidents  of  occupation,  or  health,  or  travel.  The  situa- 
tion sought  out  is  of  greater  interest,  since  the  need  for  a  specific  aura  of 
one  kind  or  another  before  composition  is  set  in  motion  belongs  to  a 
borderland  of  experience  which  touches  on  the  genesis  of  poetry  as  well 
as  on  the  method  of  its  composition.  If  the  aura,  or  atmosphere,  with 
which  poets  feel  that  they  must  be  surrounded  is  closely  associated  with 
the  source  of  their  poetic  inspiration,  then  it  becomes  almost  a  part  of 
the  creative  experience  itself;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  atmosphere 
sought  out  for  comfort  or  concentration,  or  for  excitation,  while  the 
source  of  the  poetic  inspiration  lies  elsewhere,  then  one  can  describe  it 
more  simply  as  one  phase  of  the  poet's  'method'  of  composition. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  illustrate  the  contrast.  They  both  liked  to 
compose  out-of-doors,  but  with  a  difference.  Wordsworth  would  walk  far 
and  wide  over  the  countryside,  wilfully  seeking  'an  impulse  from  a  vernal 
wood,'  from  the  nature  which  was  his  source  of  inspiration  and  his 
teacher;  but  when  he  composed  he  preferred  the  confines  of  his  garden 
where  he  would  pace  'up  and  down  a  straight  gravel-walk,  or  in  some 
spot  where  the  continuity  of  his  verse  met  with  no  collateral  interrup- 
tion.' ^^  (To  compose  while  walking  up  and  down  a  terrace  close  by  his 
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Sloperton  Cottage  was  also  Thomas  Moore's  preference,  a  habit  often 
commemorated  by  his  admirers.)  ^^  The  situation  in  which  Wordsworth 
placed  himself  is  so  akin  both  to  his  inspiration  and  to  the  quality  of  his 
verse  that  it  seems  a  part  of  the  very  genesis  of  his  poetry.  Coleridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  seek  abroad  for  the  sources  of  his  poetry:  they 
came  to  him  from  the  accidents  of  his  own  experience  and  from  books; 
but  he  told  Hazlitt  that  he  'liked  to  compose  in  walking  over  uneven 
ground,  or  breaking  through  the  straggling  branches  of  a  copsewood.' 
The  brambles  were  a  far  remove  from  his  real  joys  and  troubles  or  from 
a  library,  and  afforded  him  a  physical  challenge  which  helped  him  to 
concentration.  There  is  a  severance  here  between  source  and  method  which 
is  entirely  unlike  Wordsworth's  more  unified  process. 


Lucky  the  poet  who  can  choose  his  time  and  place,  his  garden-walk  or 
copsewood!  No  one  with  a  regular  job  can  afford  to  say  that  he  can  write 
only  under  such-and-such  conditions;  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  afford  to  say 
this  if  he  expects  to  get  much  done.  That  is  why  dedicated  poets  have 
the  advantage,  particularly  if  they  have  an  independent  income  from  the 
sale  of  their  poems,  or  from  other  sources.  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Tennyson  were  all  dedicated  poets,  all  knew  they  were  born  to  serve 
the  muse;  and  all  made  way  for  their  poetry.  When  regular  hours  are 
preordained  by  other  duties,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  framing  an 
environment  which  is  most  suitable  for  composition.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  Chaucer  could  ever  have  so  indulged  himself;  he  probably  wrote,  as 
he  read,  after  the  crowded  hours  of  his  business  day.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Chicago  lawyer  Edgar  Lee  Masters  had  to  write  the  poems  of 
Spoon  River  Anthology  —  in  what  moments  he  could  squeeze  from  one 
of  his  heaviest  cases.  The  physician,  William  Carlos  Williams,  jots 
down  free-verse  impressions,  often  on  prescription  blanks,  in  between 
seeing  his  patients.  A  housewife  is  equally  limited.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
Aurora  Leigh  between  sessions  of  teaching  her  son,  receiving  visitors, 
and  managing  her  household.  Like  Jane  Austen,  she  would  hide  her 
manuscript  (a  firm  notebook  with  marbled  covers  which  is  now  a  treas- 
ured possession  of  Wellesley  College)  when  anyone  came  into  the 
room. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  acutely  aware  that  he  worked  under  a  handicap 
in  not  being  able  to  devote  his  full  time  to  poetry,  as  he  would  have  done 
if  his  poems  had  sold  better.  He  believed  that  the  necessity  of  saving  his 
emotional  strength  for  occupations  other  than  poetry  worked  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  his  poetic  accomplishments,  and  his  analysis  of  the  predicament 
is  sound: 

People  do  not  understand  what  a  temptation  there  is,  if  you  cannot  bear  any- 
thing not  very  good,  to  transfer  your  operations  to  a  region  where  form  is 
everything.  Perfection  of  a  certain  kind  may  there  be  attained,  or  at  least 
approached,  without  knocking  yourself  to  pieces,  but  to  attain  or  approach 
perfection  in  the  region  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  unite  this  with  per- 
fection of  form,  demands  not  merely  an  effort  and  a  labour,  but  an  actual 
tearing  of  oneself  to  pieces,  which  one  does  not  readily  consent  to  (although 
one  is  somedmes  forced  to  it)  unless  one  can  devote  one's  whole  life  to 
poetry; 
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Many  poets  have  felt  this  way,  for  the  writing  of  poetry,  even  if  it  brings 
happiness  with  it  when  successful,  often  knocks  a  person  to  pieces.  Shelley 
would  wear  himself  out  in  composition;  so  would  Housman.  Meredith, 
who  much  preferred  writing  verse  to  prose,  spoke  of  verse-writing  as  a 
'dreadful  curse.'  ^'^  But  I  have  read  no  one  so  vehement  on  the  subject  as 
Amy  Lowell: 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  not  a  poet  can  realize  the  agony  of  creating  a 
poem.  Every  nerve,  even  every  muscle,  seems  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  poem  will  not  be  denied,  to  refuse  to  write  it  would  be  a  greater  torture. 
It  tears  its  way  out  of  the  brain,  splintering  and  breaking  its  passage,  and 
leaves  that  organ  in  the  state  of  a  jelly-fish  when  the  task  is  done.  And  yet 
to  have  no  poem  to  write  is  the  worst  state  of  all.  Truly  a  poet's  life  is  not  a 
happy  one.  Broken  and  shattered  when  creating,  miserable  and  void  when  not 
creating,  urged  always  to  a  strain  which  cannot  heal  except  through  immense 
pain,  peaceful  only  in  the  occasional  consciousness  of  a  tolerable  achievement  — 
certainly  the  poor  creature  must  be  born  to  his  calling,  for  no  man  would  take 
on  such  an  existence  willingly.  This  is  just  the  diiference  between  the  poet 
and  the  poetaster,  I  think.  Does  a  man  create  with  his  blood  and  sinews,  and 
suffer  in  so  doing.?  If  he  does  not,  give  no  heed  to  his  works,  they  are 
sdll-born.38 

According  to  this  frantic  utterance  one  would  need  to  know  the  secrets 
of  a  man's  creative  tortures,  or  of  his  failure  to  be  tortured,  before  decid- 
ing how  to  value  his  poems.  I  think  not.  The  context  of  Amy  Lowell's 
passage  is  pity  for  Keats  because  he  was  lonely  at  Carisbrooke  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  he  went  to  think  about  and  start  Endymion.  It  was  as  a 
poet  she  was  pitying  him,  for  at  the  same  time  she  was  zealous  to  explain 
that  he  was  a  happy  young  man.  Somehow  the  hysteria  of  her  outcry 
impedes  the  sympathy  of  the  non-poetic  reader. 
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Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  strain  of  poetic  endeavor  usually  requires 
a  special  environment  conducive  to  concentration.  The  ritual  of  this  en- 
vironment, as  Stephen  Spender  has  remarked,  accounts  for  most  of  the 
supposed  eccentricities  of  poets: 

Schiller  liked  to  have  a  smell  of  rotten  apples,  concealed  beneath  the  lid  of 
his  desk,  under  his  nose  when  he  was  composing  poetry.  Walter  de  la  Mare  has 
told  me  that  he  must  smoke  when  writing.  Auden  drinks  endless  cups  of  tea. 
Coffee  is  my  own  addiction,  besides  smoking  a  great  deal,  which  I  hardly  ever 
do  except  when  I  am  writing.  I  notice  also  that  as  I  attain  a  greater  concentra- 
tion, this  tends  to  make  me  forget  the  taste  of  the  cigarette  in  my  mouth,  and 
then  I  have  a  desire  to  smoke  two  or  even  three  cigarettes  at  a  time,  in  order 
that  the  sensation  from  the  outside  may  penetrate  through  the  wall  of  con- 
centration which  I  have  built  round  myself.^^ 

Schiller  with  rotten  apples;  Spender  with  coffee;  de  la  Mare  and  Spender 
with  smoking;  Auden  with  tea  —  these  small  distractions  are  all  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  out  larger  ones.  In  what  might  almost  have  been  a 
footnote  to  Spender's  passage,  Auden  had  written  earlier: 

For  concentration  I  have  always  found 
A  small  room  best,  the  curtains  drawn,  the  light  on; 
Then  I  can  work  from  nine  till  tea-time,  right  on.'*^ 

The  ability  of  these  poets  to  set  themselves  down  to  work  is  something 
that  usually  has  to  be  learned.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  maddened 
frenzy  which  in  Platonic  doctrine  marks  the  true  poet. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  full-length  stories  of  a  poet  learning  how  to 
discipline  his  powers  of  concentration  lies  outside  the  history  of  English 
and  American  literature  —  in  the  life  of  the  Austrian  poet,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.  Throughout  his  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  Rilke  was  always 
trying  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  by  which  he  could  work  steadily  at  his 
writing  and  not  have  to  rely  on  moments  of  inspiration.  For  the  most  part 
he  lived  away  from  his  wife,  who  was  a  painter,  or  in  different  quarters 
if  they  were  in  the  same  city,  so  that  they  could  both  achieve  this  aim. 
The  conviction  that  uninterrupted  work  was  necessary  to  the  development 
of  an  artist  was  natural  to  Rilke  but  was  fortified  by  Rodin,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  a  while  and  about  whom  he  wrote.  In  a  letter  to  Rodin,  ii 
September  1902,  he  said: 

It  was  not  only  to  do  a  study  that  I  came  to  be  with  you, — it  was  to  ask 
you:  how  must  one  live?  and  you  replied:  by  working.  And  I  well  understand. 
I  feel  that  to  work  is  to  live  without  dying.  I  am  full  of  gratitude  and  joy.  For 
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since  my  earliest  youth  I  have  wanted  nothing  but  that.  And  I  have  tried  it. 
But  my  work,  because  I  loved  it  so  much,  has  become  during  these  years  some- 
thing solemn,  a  festival  connected  with  rare  inspirations;  and  there  were  weeks 
when  I  did  nothing  but  wait  with  infinite  sadness  for  the  creative  hour.  It  was 
a  life  full  of  abysses.  I  anxiously  avoided  every  artificial  means  of  evoking  the 
inspirations,  I  began  to  abstain  from  wine  (which  I  have  done  for  several 
years),  I  tried  to  bring  my  life  close  to  Nature  itself  .  .  .  But  in  all  this  which 
was  doubtless  reasonable,  I  didn't  have  the  courage  to  bring  back  the  distant 
inspirations  by  working.  Now  I  know  that  it  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  them. 
—  And  it  is  the  great  rebirth  of  my  life  and  of  my  hope  that  you  have  given 


This  passage  is  pivotal  to  the  various  arguments  of  the  present  chapter. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  that  Rilke  at  one  time  thought  wine  an  arti- 
ficial stimulant  to  inspiration,  and  nature  a  real  one.  This  concept  is 
echoed  in  many  of  the  anecdotes  and  revelations  here  quoted.  And  it  is 
equally  significant  that  he  ultimately  questioned  even  the  'reasonable' 
search  for  stimulation  that  so  many  poets  have  made  by  living  close  to  na- 
ture, concluding  that  work  is  the  only  real  way  of  bringing  back  inspira- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  has  been  the  discovery  of  most  'major'  artists.  It 
certainly  was  Proust's,  who  devised  within  his  cork-lined  room  an  atmos- 
phere that  induced  both  memory  and  the  ability  to  work,  in  spite  of  illness 
and  the  imminence  of  death. 

Setting  special  hours  apart  is  the  obvious  beginning  in  this  process  of 
bringing  back  'the  distant  inspirations  by  working,'  though  —  again  —  it 
is  almxost  impossible  to  do  so  if  one  has  another  regular  job.  Some,  like 
Keats  at  work  on  Endymion  and  Browning  on  The  Ring  and  the  Boo^, 
use  the  morning  hours  and  do  a  stint  each  day.  This  was  Scott's  habit 
when  once  he  had  settled  himself  into  a  career  of  letters.  Between  six  in 
the  morning  and  nine  or  ten,  the  hour  of  family  breakfast,  he  had,  as  he 
said,  broken  the  neck  of  his  day's  work.*^  Emerson,  who  made  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  how  to  invite  the  muse  and  was  so  sensitive  to  domestic 
distractions  that  he  would  on  occasion  hire  a  hotel  room  to  avoid  them, 
believed  in  the  morning  as  a  true  source  of  inspiration  and  cited  Goethe's 
poem  'Musagetes'  as  corroborative  evidence."*^  Yeats  drove  himself  to 
work  at  eleven  and  kept  at  it  until  one-thirty  or  two.'*'*  Tennyson  'worked 
chiefly  in  the  morning  over  his  pipe,  or  in  the  evening  after  his  pint  of 
port,  also  over  his  pipe.'  ^^ 

A  pipe  is  ever  associated  with  Tennyson's  working  habits;  his  attic 
study  was  full  of  pipes,  and  it  was  through  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
that  he  blew  away  those  verses,  composed  and  carried  in  his  head,  that 
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he  did  not  care  to  preserve.  Thomas  Wilson  remembered  that  Tennyson's 
son  Hallam,  when  a  small  child,  warned  him  not  to  trouble  his  father 
'when  he  was  smoking  his  first  morning  pipe,  when  he  used  to  think  that 
his  best  inspirations  came.'  ^^ 

Since  not  everyone  is  so  lucky  as  to  have  an  attic  all  his  own,  and  a 
quiet  room  is  usually  harder  to  secure  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  the 
more  prevalent  tradition  sees  writers,  in  hackneyed  phrase,  'burning  the 
midnight  oil.'  Milton's  nocturnal  habits  while  writing  Paradise  Lost  have 
already  been  mentioned.  They  were,  however,  scarcely  a  conscious  rou- 
tine. It  was  simply  that  he  felt  the  rush  of  verse  upon  him  more  at  night 
than  at  other  times.  It  was  then  that  reciprocal  visiting  took  place:  Urania 
visited  him,  or  he  visited  Sion,  the  haunt  of  his  own  particular  muses.^"^ 

Pope,  who  was  a  great  visitor  at  homes  of  his  important  friends,  must 
have  caused  them  considerable  inconvenience  by  his  nocturnal  habits, 
though  in  his  own  home  his  working  hours  were  not  so  limited.^^  The 
Abbess  Fermor,  niece  of  Arabella  Fermor  who  was  the  heroine  of  The 
Rape  of  the  Loc\,  told  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  as  a  guest  he  gave  no  compensa- 
tion in  talk  for  all  the  trouble  he  caused  in  a  home: 

for  he  only  sate  dozing  all  day,  when  the  sweet  wine  was  out,  and  made  his 
verses  chiefly  in  the  night;  during  which  season  he  kept  himself  awake  by 
drinking  coffee,  which  it  was  one  of  the  maids'  business  to  make  for  him, 
and  they  took  it  by  turns.^^ 

According  to  Lord  Oxford's  servant,  the  maids  of  Pope's  friends  were 
not  only  called  upon  to  make  cof?ee  during  the  night  but  to  supply  him 
with  paper  'lest  he  should  lose  a  thought,'  but  she  maintained  that  she 
was  richly  compensated  for  such  services.  The  episode  she  reported  of 
being  called  upon  to  furnish  paper  four  times  in  a  particularly  cold 
night  reminded  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  of  the  amusing  description  by  Horace 
Walpole  of  the  poetical  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  'had  a  servant  who 
lay  in  a  truckle-bed  within  her  bed-chamber,  and  whenever  in  the  night 
she  felt  inspiration,  she  called  out,  "John,  I  conceive";  on  which  summons 
he  rose,  and  wrote  down  the  fruits  of  her  reveries.'  ^^ 

Byron  would  sit  up  writing  all  night,  or  well  into  the  night,  not  out  of 
any  romantic  notion  about  its  being  the  right  time  for  poetry  but  because 
his  social  life  had  precipitated  this  routine.^-*^  He  did  not  sleep  well  after 
parties,  being  stimulated  by  them,  and  even  though  he  tried  to  ration  his 
social  life,  the  evenings  that  he  did  go  out  established  the  pattern.  So  he 
would  write  —  perhaps  till  six  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  at  two. 
This,  at  least,  was  Shelley's  account,  but  Byron's  private  physician  Poll- 
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dori  reported  that  he  spent  the  night  hours  cutting  down  the  verses  that 
he  had  written  in  the  morning.  Probably  his  regular  way  was  to  go  to 
bed  somewhat  earlier  than  six  and  to  rise  late  in  the  morning.  It  was  a 
habit  begun  early.  In  1807  he  wrote  in  his  'intervals  of  leisure,  after  two 
in  the  morning,  380  lines  of  blank  verse,  of  "Bosworth  Field,"  '  a  poem 
never  published.  Lara  was  written  'while  undressing  after  coming  home 
from  balls  and  masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry  18 14.' 

Also  because  his  days  were  too  full,  William  Morris  wrote  most  of  his 
poetry  at  night.^^  The  traditional  representation  of  him  is  a  moving  pic- 
ture: jumping  up  from  his  loom  to  write  a  little  poetry,  then  back  to  his 
loom,  then  on  to  designing  stained  glass  or  a  fabric.  Although  this  is  very 
much  the  way  he  lived,  the  picture  needs  modification,  for  he  never 
covered  his  vast  stretches  of  writing  in  such  little  snatches.  Rather,  he 
saved  the  late  evening  hours,  when  he  was  less  subject  to  interruption,  for 
this  particular  art,  regularly  drawing  a  line  in  his  manuscript  to  indicate 
the  'tale  of  work'  done  at  one  sitting. 

From  Henry  Vaughan's  poem  'To  Night'  it  seems  that  he  would  have 
composed  his  poems  during  the  time  of  his  'soul's  calm  retreat.'  Edward 
Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  appropriately,  wrote  at  night.^^ 
So  did  Blake. ^■^  So  did  Amy  Lowell.^^  And  Dylan  Thomas  says  in  his 
poem  'In  My  Craft  or  Sullen  Art'  that  he  exercises  this  craft  'in  the  still 
night.' 

The  solitudes  of  night,  of  a  peaceful  room,  and  of  the  out-of-doors  are 
the  best  three  escapes  that  most  people,  not  writers  alone,  have  from  other 
people  and  the  cares  and  noises  of  a  busy  life.  But  there  are  also  the 
purchasable  ones:  drugs  and  liquor. 


'O  just,  subtle,  and  all-conquering  opium!  .  .  .  thou  hast  the  keys  to 
Paradise,  O  just,  subtle,  and  mighty  opium!'  So  DeQuincey  hymned  the 
drug  of  which  one  hears  so  much  in  nineteenth-century  lives  and  letters. 
As  an  ingredient  of  laudanum,  the  aspirin  of  the  century,  it  helped  to  ease 
untended  teeth,  undiagnosed  headaches,  pains  in  the  joints.  Everyone 
took  laudanum;  some  took  opium  straight;  a  few  became  addicts.  Among 
the  addicts  were  Coleridge,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  James  Thomson,  and  Francis 
Thompson.  These  men,  like  their  non-poetic  contemporaries,  turned  to  a 
drug  that  would  dull  pain  or  stave  off  illness,  and  found  that  it  shut  off 
other  cares  as  well.  It  therefore  became  with  them  a  substitute  for  the 
healthier  and  at  times  more  unobtainable  refuges  just  described. 

Opium,  however,  seems  to  be  no  help  to  the  creative  process.  It  may 
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enhance  the  power  of  making  images  but  it  deters  the  power  of  planning 
and  constructing.^^  The  story  of  Francis  Thompson  makes  pathetic  read- 
ing: how  he  was  cursed  with  tuberculosis,  poverty,  and  the  lack  of  con- 
genial employment;  how  he  took  opium  to  ward  o£E  the  manifestations  of 
tuberculosis;  how  in  London  he  was  rescued  by  the  publisher  Wilfrid 
Meynell  and  his  wife,  and  thereafter  wrote  his  best  verses  in  periods  of 
abstinence.  It  is  probable  that  opium  kept  him  alive,  but  it  threw  him 
into  an  inner  conflict.  Thompson  would  have  bouts  of  abstaining  from 
opium,  during  which  periods  he  often  stayed  in  the  country.  It  was  at 
these  times  that  the  creative  frenzy  came  upon  him  and  he  would  write 
as  an  inspired,  not  as  a  workaday  poet.  When  he  had  written  himself  out 
he  would  become  horribly  depressed  and  compared  himself  to  Keats,  who 
was  'all  in  a  Tremble'  when  he  had  written  nothing.  His  biographer, 
Edward  Meynell,  summarizes  the  situation  thus: 

The  renunciation  of  opium,  not  its  indulgence,  opened  the  doors  of  the 
intellect.  Opium  killed  the  poet  in  Coleridge;  the  opium  habit  was  stifled  at 
the  birth  of  the  poet  in  Thompson.  His  images  came  toppling  about  his 
thoughts  overflowingly  during  the  pains  of  abstinence.  This,  too,  was  de 
Quincey's  experience,  told  when  he  was  unwinding  'the  accursed  chain': 
'I  protest  to  you  I  have  a  greater  influx  of  thoughts  in  one  hour  at  present 
than  in  a  whole  year  under  the  reign  of  opium.'  ^"^ 

Alcohol  is  a  less  desperate  remedy  for  one's  ills  than  opium,  which  is 
fortunate  since  it  enjoys  so  much  wider  a  sanction  both  socially  and  in 
the  tradition  of  poetry.  It  requires  only  the  most  elementary  classical  edu- 
cation to  know  that  Phoebus  and  Bacchus  are  friends.  As  young  men, 
Spenser  and  his  disciple  Milton  suggested  that  the  muse  thrives  best  on 
wine.  The  shepherd  Cuddie  in  Spenser's  'October'  eclogue,  who  must 
know  these  things  only  by  hearsay,  says  that  the  poet  gains  power  through 
wine;  and  Milton  tells  his  friend  Charles  Diodati  that  as  Pindar  and 
Horace  did,  so  Diodati  can  write  good  verses  through  a  period  of  holi- 
day festivity. 

But  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  Milton  made  a  distinction.  He  cau- 
tions that  this  classical  precedent  is  good  for  the  writer  of  light  elegies, 
but  not  for  the  poet  who  would  compose  on  heroical  or  sacred  subjects. 
This  poet  must  live  sparingly  after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras,  '.  .  .  let 
herbs  furnish  his  innocent  diet.  Let  the  purest  water  stand  beside  him  in 
a  bowl  of  beech  and  let  him  drink  sober  draughts  from  the  pure  spring.'  ^^ 
Thirteen  years  later  Milton  still  remembered  the  distinction  he  had  made 
so  early  in  life,  and,  while  confiding  to  the  readers  of  his  tract  on  The 
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Reason  of  Church  Government  his  hope  some  time  to  write  a  great  and 
lofty  poem,  described  it  as  'a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine  .  .  ,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal 
Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge  .  .  .' 

Wine  and  the  poems  of  youth  are  so  firmly  and  glamorously  associated, 
I  suspect  that  there  is  scarcely  a  young  poet  who  has  not  poured  himself 
a  glass  and  waited  hopefully  for  the  muse  to  descend,  but  I  also  fancy  that 
he  will  have  better  luck  if  he  takes  his  drinks  in  company  and  ceases 
conjuring.  Maybe  she  will  come  later.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  what  he 
needs  is  to  be  cheered  by  friends  and  wine  than  to  be  relaxed  by  wine 
alone.  A  case  in  point  was  Coleridge  who  wrote  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  on 
I  November  1800  that  he  had  been  in  a  fit  of  despondency  and  that  his 
powers  were  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  he  could  not  write 

.  .  .  till  one  day  I  dined  out  at  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and 
somehow  or  other  drank  so  much  wine,  that  I  found  some  effort  and  dexterity 
requisite  to  balance  myself  on  the  hither  edge  of  sobriety.  The  next  day,  my 
verse  making  faculties  returned  to  me  .  .  P^ 

And  with  their  return  he  was  able  to  proceed  with  Christabel  until  it  grew 
too  long  for  inclusion  in  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  a  good  drink  will  have  the  best  effect.  Yeats 
and  Symons  went  about  it  the  wrong  way. 

It  seemed  to  Yeats  that,  more  than  anyone  he  had  ever  known,  Symons 
lived  the  temperate  life  recommended  by  Pater.  One  evening,  comparing  their 
habits  with  those  of  the  unfortunate  Dowson,  they  discussed  some  possible  lack 
in  themselves.  They  decided  to  have  two  whiskies  every  night  at  twelve  to 
see  if  they  could  do  without  a  third.  When  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  they 
returned  to  their  tumblers  of  hot  water,  Yeats  said,  half  seriously,  'Symons,  if 
we  had  felt  a  tendency  to  excess  we  would  be  better  poets.'  ^^ 

Yeats  was  in  his  early  thirties  at  the  time  and  should  have  known  better. 
This  was  taking  whisky  as  if  it  were  medicine.  Even  Dowson,  whom 
they  were  discussing,  drank  for  relaxation  after  a  day's  work  at  his  father's 
dry-dock,  scribbling  verses  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  or  the  marble-topped 
table  at  the  Cock  bar.*^^  His  poetry  was  evidently  out  of  his  system  before 
the  real  activity  of  the  evening  began. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  have  been  helped  to  poetry,  either 
occasionally  or  habitually,  by  drinks.  The  only  poem  that  most  people 
read  of  the  nineteenth-century  James  Thomson  is  'The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,'  and  this  poem  was  written  while  he  was  experiencing  the  com- 
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bined  effects  of  opium  and  alcohol,  the  opium  having  been  taken  as  an 
antidote  to  the  alcohol.  It  is  a  poem  of  considerable  power  and  of  mar- 
velous imagery,  a  great  poem  in  some  people's  estimation,  and,  according 
to  Jeannette  Marks'  mode  of  testing,  it  bears  many  opium  traces.  She 
decided,  however,  that  alcohol  was  the  more  potent  influence  for  good  in 
the  period  of  Thomson's  highest  poetic  achievement,  and  that  the  poems 
which  he  wrote  when  he  was  sober  were  not  worth  anything.^^ 

Two  men,  romantic  figures  of  the  last  century,  must  be  named  here,  if 
only  because  most  readers  will  expect  to  find  them:  Poe  and  Swinburne. 
It  is  often  believed  that  they  floated  through  life  in  an  eternal  haze  of 
alcohol  —  at  least  that  Poe  was  thus  addicted  throughout  his  short  life  and 
Swinburne  throughout  the  first  half  of  his  long  one,  also  that  this  addic- 
tion determined  in  large  measure  the  hypnotic  quality  of  their  verse. 

The  myth  about  Swinburne  is  more  deeply  rooted  than  the  one  about 
Poe,  and  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  his  poetry  is  still  argued.  Recently,  for 
instance,  the  poet  Richard  Aldington  argued  that  Swinburne's  power  to 
make  poetry  ceased  when  Watts-Dunton  bore  him  off  to  a  bourgeois  and 
sober  existence.^^  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  if  Swinburne's  drinking  had 
any  effect  on  his  poetry.  He  had  drunk  to  excess  in  periodic  bouts  from 
the  time  he  was  at  Balliol  till  middle  age;  he  had  also  written  most  of  his 
best  poetry  during  that  period,  though  he  was  more  prolific  during  his 
abstinent  years.  During  these  drinking  years  his  health  would  often  and 
easily  be  restored  by  visits  to  the  country,  and  during  these  intervals  he 
frequently  turned  to  poetry.  In  one  such  sober  retirement  he  commenced 
Atalanta.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cause  and  effect.  He  had  prob- 
ably written  his  best  poems  before  the  Watts-Dunton  era  simply  because 
the  few  impressions  and  experiences  that  he  had  to  work  with  were 
fresher  in  memory  at  that  time.  To  say  this  is  to  follow  Harold  Nicolson's 
thesis  that  Swinburne's  was  a  case  of  arrested  development,  that  all  the 
experiences  he  had  ever  truly  absorbed  had  come  to  him  before  he 
was  twenty-one.  There  were  flashes  back  to  these  experiences  in  the  finest 
passages  of  his  later  poems,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  played  out  by 
the  time  he  came  to  the  crack-up  from  which  his  friend  rescued  him.^* 

Of  Poe  it  is  rumored  that  he  was  so  hounded  by  poverty  and  disaster  as 
to  need  recourse  to  alcohol  in  order  to  keep  writing,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  truth  to  this  concept.  It  is  true  that  Poe  drank,  but  he  did  so  in 
sporadic  bursts  as  a  relief  from  his  oppressive  worries  about  money  or 
the  long  illness  of  his  lovely  young  wife.  He  was  not  a  habitual  drinker.^^ 
He  worked  at  his  writing  long  hours  of  the  day  over  periods  of  many 
weeks,  in  complete  sobriety.  His  drinking,  which  consisted  of  wine  in 
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small  quantities,  was  convivial  and  was  not  part  of  the  environment  of 
his  writing;  nor  was  he  a  drug  addict. 

Hart  Crane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  true  example  of  a  poet  who  needed 
the  special  stimulation  and  relaxation  of  drink  in  order  to  be  able  to  write. 
This  fact  was  fundamental  to  the  tragedy  of  his  pitiful  life,  and  is  directly 
associated  with  his  lack  of  confidence  and  security.  The  tale  his  biogra- 
pher Philip  Horton  tells  ^^  is  one  that  weighs  upon  the  heart  in  its  terrible 
helplessness.  Hindered  at  every  turn  by  a  strange  irrationality  as  well  as 
by  a  lack  of  formal  education,  suffering  eternally  from  a  sense  of  manifold 
persecutions,  feeling  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  his  parents  and  friends, 
never  congenially  employed,  never  having  —  until  the  very  end  —  any 
financial  security,  he  was  completely  the  type  of  individual  who  must  get 
out  of  himself  in  order  to  be  able  to  create.  His  life  was  so  torturing  and 
puzzling  he  had  to  find  ways  to  rid  himself  of  it  before  he  could  construct 
an  ordered  realm  of  verse,  and  the  quality  of  his  poetry  responded  directly 
to  the  degree  of  this  remove.  The  pattern  developed  by  Crane  that  enabled 
him  to  cast  aside  worries  and  write  was  composed  of  drink  and  music. 
When  the  play  on  his  senses  of  wine  and  victrola  records  had  reached  the 
right  balance,  he  found  release  and  attained  a  state  of  great  exaltation 
in  which  he  could  compose. 

The  picture  of  the  artist  who  seeks  exaltation  through  artificial  means 
is  a  hard  one  to  draw  without  appearing  to  moralize.  Always  the  be- 
ginning is  comprehensible,  a  flight  from  fears  and  distractions,  but  often 
in  the  beginning  is  seen  the  end,  the  inevitable  corruption  of  the  pattern 
that  was  good  only  so  long  as  it  was  fresh.^^  Santayana's  attitude  toward 
this  kind  of  problem  is  the  ultimately  perceptive  one.  In  speaking  of 
Lionel  Johnson  (who  in  'Vinum  Daemonum'  gladly  praised  the  wine 
that  roused  his  verse)  Santayana  concluded: 

Yet  I  should  be  the  last  to  deride  the  haze  in  which  he  lived,  on  the  ground 
that  Bacchus  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Bacchus  too  was  a  god;  and  the 
material  occasion  of  inspiration  makes  no  difference  if  the  spirit  is  thereby 
really  liberated.^^ 

Santayana  might  have  said  the  same  of  Hart  Crane,  but  —  unhappily  — 
in  Crane's  life  liberation  was  sea-changed  into  bondage. 

During  the  months  of  his  greatest  fruitfulness  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  when  he  was  receiving  recognition,  music  and  alcohol  gave  him 
just  the  necessary  release,  and  these  months  were  made  all  the  happier 
since  they  included  the  period  when  he  was  living  with  the  young  man 
who  was  the  greatest  love  of  his  life.  He  had  long  felt  that  he  could  do 
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nothing  without  love,  and  this  relationship  was  more  accountable  than 
alcohol  for  the  exaltation  of  'Voyages.'  But  when  this  tie  was  broken, 
artificial  stimulants  without  love  were  insufficient,  and  Crane  was  driven 
to  a  fearful  pursuit  of  sexual  pleasures  along  the  waterfront,  with  their 
consequent  trail  of  drunken  brawls  and  humiliations  of  all  kinds.  The 
pattern  went  stale,  and  his  powers  flagged  in  spite  of  his  numerous  valiant 
attempts  to  right  himself.  Only  once  more  before  he  killed  himself  did 
he  have  the  experience  of  a  genuine  exaltation  that  led  to  poetry .^^ 


In  looking  back  over  the  lives  of  poets,  the  stories  that  fill  us  with  the 
most  profound  pity  are  those  of  poets  who  were  the  poorest  in  worldly 
goods  and  often  the  least  well  educated  —  the  one  poverty  having  bred  the 
other:  Chatterton,  Burns,  Keats,  Clare,  Poe,  Francis  Thompson,  Hart 
Crane.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  poetry  is  an  expenditure 
both  of  time  and  emotional  energy  with  little,  if  any,  repayment  in  money, 
the  poor  poet  often  needs  a  great  stimulus  to  give  him  the  courage  to 
pursue  his  true  vocation.  This  stimulus,  as  with  all  poets,  may  be  originally 
a  compelling  belief  in  his  own  powers,  or  the  inspiration  of  love;  but  to 
keep  on  going,  to  be  steadily  and  avowedly  a  poet,  the  poor  man  more 
often  than  others  has  to  devise  the  necessary  excitants. 

Poe  phrased  explicitly  in  a  letter  written  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  'really 
valuable'  assets  of  the  poet: 

Talking  of  gold,  and  of  the  temptations  at  present  held  out  to  'poor-devil 
authors,'  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  all  which  is  really  valuable  to  a  man  of 
letters  —  to  a  poet  in  especial  —  is  absolutely  unpurchaseable?  Love,  fame,  the 
dominion  of  intellect,  the  consciousness  of  power,  the  thrilling  sense  of  beauty, 
the  free  air  of  Heaven,  exercise  of  body  &  mind,  with  the  physical  and  moral 
health  which  result  —  these  and  such  as  these  are  really  all  that  a  poet  cares 
for  .  .  .70 

That  'air  is  a  great  deal. 
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...  I  do  not  think  it  desir- 
able that  I  shd.  be  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  you  or  you 
by  me;  one  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent but  not  unimpres- 
sionable; that  wd.  be  to  re- 
fuse education. 

HOPKINS 


i"^  ORTUNATELY,  romantic  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject notwithstanding,  the  spectacle  of  a  friendless  poet  such  as  Chatterton, 
or  Francis  Thompson  or  William  Davies  in  his  early  London  days,  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  tragic.  Usually  friends  are  ubiquitous:  they  give  initial  en- 
couragement by  believing  in  the  poet's  genius,  they  help  through  con- 
versation or  correspondence  to  shape  the  poet's  thought,  they  criticize  the 
manuscript  of  a  poem  before  it  goes  to  press,  and  they  comment  on  the 
final  product.  They  have  a  way  of  threading  themselves  persistently 
through  a  poet's  career. 

In  the  humble  and  usual  way  of  friendship,  friends  have  undoubtedly 
been  of  more  practical  assistance  to  poets  than  we  have  any  means  of 
knowing.  They  have  harbored  them  and  helped  them  with  money,  as 
Lady  Gregory  harbored  Yeats  and  Richard  Woodhouse  gave  money  to 
Keats  without  letting  him  know  he  did  so.  It  has  helped  some  poets  just 
to  work  in  the  company  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  as  it  undoubtedly  helped 
Keats  to  progress  with  his  daily  stints  on  the  third  book  of  Endymion 
because  he  was  able  to  read  what  he  had  done  each  day  to  the  appreciative 
Benjamin  Bailey.  The  Lebanese  poet  Gibran  found  that  he  wrote  his 
English  verses  far  more  readily  when  he  allowed  Barbara  Young,  the 
great  admirer  and  affable  frequenter  of  his  studio,  to  take  his  poems  down 
for  him  as  he  walked  about.^ 
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Swinburne  did  all  of  his  last  work,  thirty  years  of  it,  only  because  he 
had  been  rescued  from  drink  and  'Bohemian  London'  by  his  solicitor 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  who  lived  with  him  at  the  famous  'No.  2  The 
Pines,'  guarded  him,  arranged  every  hour  of  his  day,  and  persuaded  him 
to  be  inspired  by  nature  and  the  sea.  Watts-Dunton  was  a  man  of 
letters  as  well  as  a  solicitor;  he  wrote  fiction,  criticism,  and  a  few  verses, 
but  his  tastes  in  literature  as  well  as  in  living  were  conventional,  and 
much  of  the  verse  that  Swinburne  turned  out  under  his  influence  was 
mawkish  stuff  indeed. 

Although  poets  are  notoriously  averse  to  having  subjects  for  poems  sug- 
gested to  them,  occasionally  a  friend  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  took  root. 

So  Thomas  Ellwood,  the  Quaker  poet  who  was  at  one  time  a  pupil  and 
reader  to  Milton,  was  happy  to  think  that  he  had  suggested  the  initial 
idea  of  Paradise  Regained.  After  reading  Paradise  Lost  Ellwood  asked 
Milton  what  he  had  to  say  about  'Paradise  found.'  He  did  not  answer  but 
sat  musing.  On  a  later  visit  to  Milton,  Ellwood  was  shown  Paradise  Re- 
gained, and  was  told  'in  a  pleasant  Tone  .  .  ,  This  is  owing  to  you:  for 
you  put  it  into  my  Head,  by  the  Question  you  put  to  me  .  .  .'  ^  Very 
likely  Ellwood  had  put  the  idea  into  Milton's  head  at  just  the  right  time, 
even  though  it  could  scarcely  have  been  entirely  new  to  him.^ 

William  Cowper's  longest  poem,  The  Tas\,  was  set  for  him  by  Lady 
Austen.  This  witty,  attractive  person,  who  absorbed  most  of  Cowper's 
attention  for  a  short  time  during  his  most  creative  years,  was  a  great  help 
in  lifting  him  out  of  his  melancholy  moods,  and  was  direcdy  responsible 
for  two  of  his  most  famous  poems.  Once  she  entertained  him  by  telling 
him  a  story  she  had  heard  in  her  youth  of  a  London  linen-draper  who  rode 
into  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  celebrate  his  wedding  anniversary. 
Cowper  was  so  taken  with  the  tale  that  he  went  right  off  and  made  of  it 
the  ballad  'John  Gilpin.'  But  The  Tas\  was  really  a  task.  Lady  Austen 
wanted  him  to  write  something  in  blank  verse;  he  had  no  ideas,  so  she 
told  him  to  write  about  the  sofa.  He  did  as  she  said.  The  first  book  of 
The  Tas\  is  called  'The  Sofa,'  and  starts  with  a  'Historical  deduction  of 
seats,  from  the  stool  to  the  Sofa,'  but  before  the  poem  was  finished  it 
contained  the  meditations  of  many  years  on  many  subjects. 

From  the  reminiscences  of  Poe's  friend  Mrs.  Shew,  we  learn  that  Poe 
wrote  his  popular  lyric  'The  Bells'  to  her  order.  In  the  summer  of  1848, 
while  at  her  home  in  New  York,  he  showed  annoyance  at  the  sound  of 
the  bells  ringing  in  Grace  Church  near  by.  Mrs.  Shew,  in  order  to  divert 
him,  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  she  wrote:  'The  Bells,  by  E.  A. 
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Poe'  —  adding  'The  litde  silver  bells.'  Poe  finished  the  stanza  in  the  first 
form,  of  seven  lines.  She  then  suggested  'The  heavy  iron  bells,'  and  Poe 
wrote  the  first  form  of  the  second  stanza  of  eleven  lines.^  (After  this  good 
start,  however,  Poe,  according  to  habit,  rewrote  the  poem  at  least  three 
times  before  it  appeared  in  Sartain's  Magazine,  November  1849.) 


It  is  in  stimulation  and  correction,  rather  than  in  such  intimate  and 
accidental  services,  that  friends  have  been  a  chief  help  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. For  one  thing,  they,  rather  than  strangers,  can  usually  be  counted  on 
for  praise.  This  balm  which  everyone  needs,  not  artists  alone,  and  the 
stimulation  and  help  in  shaping  ideas  can  be  furnished  by  groups  of 
friends  or  by  separate  individuals.  The  influence  of  a  group  on  an  indi- 
vidual poet  is  perhaps  less  lasting  than  that  of  a  valued  friend,  but  it  can 
be  real,  particularly  if  a  poet  is  happy  enough  to  find  himself  among 
congenial  companions  when  he  is  young.  Thus  that  informal  gathering 
the  Areopagus,  through  discussions  of  the  need  to  forge  a  poetic  art  that 
would  be  native  to  the  English  tongue,  did  much  to  focus  the  talents  of 
Spenser.  And  the  Rhymers'  Club,  the  'tavern  comrades,'  taught  Yeats  the 
first  principles  of  symbolism. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  a  communal  art  realize  that 
gatherings  of  artists  have  within  them  an  immense  power  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  art  forms  and  art  ideas.  The  Scriblerus  Club,  to  which 
Swift  and  Pope  belonged,  was  far  more  important  in  its  service  as  a 
precipitator  to  the  age  of  satire  than  ever  it  was  to  the  individual  growth 
of  its  members.  In  the  same  way  the  Poets'  Club,  with  its  progeny  of 
Imagistes,  brought  in  'modern  poetry,'  a  hardening  of  the  mood,  a  break 
with  beliefs  in  personal  values  which  was  to  act  as  a  germinating  force 
in  the  birth  of  still  another  cultural  age,  the  age  of  the  Waste  Land. 
Neither  of  these  groups  aimed  at  a  communal  art,  yet  each  ajEFected  in 
some  way  the  culture  of  the  community  in  which  it  flourished.  Anything 
like  a  communal  poetic  art  we  have  yet  to  see  in  the  modern  English- 
speaking  world,  but  if  there  were  to  be  one  it  would  have  to  rise  from  a 
union  of  poets  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  development. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  a  group  of  writers  in 
New  York,  must  have  had  some  such  idea  when  he  said  that 

A  group  like  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  poetry.  The  interplay 
of  mind  upon  mind  —  mind  co-operating  with  mind,  instead  of  mind  against 
mind.  Each  man  with  his  personal  signature  working  toward  a  communion 
of  spirit,  a  communal  art. 
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Louis  Untermeyer  explains  that  Lindsay's  'integral  faith  in  his  fellows, 
a  thoroughgoing  belief  in  the  democratic  experiment,  the  collaborative 
comradeship'  led  him  to  seek  advice  from  all  his  poet  friends,  and  to 
accept  it. 

If  Floyd  Dell  or  James  Oppenheim  or  Sara  Teasdale  disliked  a  line,  or  even  a 
passage,  out  it  went.  Sometimes  other  lines  were  substituted  on  the  spot; 
sometimes  one  of  us,  prodded  on  by  Vachel,  offered  lines  of  our  own.  My  letters 
from  Vachel  are  full  of  thanks  for  what  any  other  poet  would  have  considered 
effrontery;  he  reminds  me  often  that  he  has  incorporated  all  the  alterations  I 
recommended,  no  matter  how  tentatively.^ 

Untermeyer  overstates  in  saying  that  any  other  poet  would  have  con- 
sidered such  suggestions  an  effrontery.  This  seeking  of  aid  from  respected 
friends  about  specific  poems  or  lines  of  verse  is  a  frequent  practice,  far 
more  frequent  than  that  of  seeking  stimulation  from  the  discussions  of 
a  group. 


It  is  in  this  realm  that  a  friendship  between  poets  can  be  more  artistic- 
ally constructive  than  a  friendship  between  a  poet  and  any  non-poetic 
admirer. 

Sometimes  in  a  pair  of  friendly  poets  one  is  conspicuously  the  teacher, 
as  Ezra  Pound  was  of  many  poets.  He  could  number  among  his  pupils 
the  two  greatest  poets  of  his  day:  Yeats  and  Eliot.  A  younger  man  than 
Yeats,  Pound  served  as  his  secretary  for  three  winters,  from  1913  to  1916, 
evidently  on  terms  of  easy  friendship.  At  'Uncle  William's'  request  Pound 
marked  the  words  that  were  abstractions  in  his  poetry  and  thus  astonished 
Yeats  into  a  greater  clarity  and  economy  of  style.^  From  1915  to  1922 
he  did  much  the  same  for  T.  S.  Eliot,  to  whom  he  acted  as  older  mentor. 
The  culmination  of  this  assistance  was  thus  acknowledged  by  Eliot  in 
1946: 

(It  was  in  1922  that  I  placed  before  him  in  Paris  the  manuscript  of  a  sprawling, 
chaotic  poem  called  The  Waste  Land  which  left  his  hands,  reduced  to  about 
half  its  size,  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  print.  I  should  like  to  think  that 
the  manuscript,  with  the  suppressed  passages,  had  disappeared  irrevocably:  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  I  should  wish  the  blue  penciling  on  it  to  be  preserved  as 
irrefutable  evidence  of  Pound's  critical  genius.)  '^ 

This  parenthesis  makes  one  of  the  most  startling  revelations  in  modern 
letters,  since  it  casts  new  light  on  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  transitions  in 
this  famous  poem.  It  was  the  master  Pound  rather  than  his  more  dis- 
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tinguished  disciple  Eliot  who  was  responsible  for  an  innovation  that  has 
been  much  imitated. 

However,  not  all  such  friendly  guides  have  been  as  inspired  as  Pound. 
Leigh  Hunt,  for  example,  who  acted  in  this  capacity  for  Keats,  en- 
couraged in  his  poetry  a  lamentable  lushness,  which  he  had  to  work  hard 
to  rid  himself  of.  With  Keats,  as  it  happened,  the  better  guide  had  been 
the  young  man  who  led  him  in  his  reading,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  and 
Hunt  pointed  to  Clarke  as  Keats'  true  'guide  in  poetry,'  only  regretting 
that  he  himself  had  not  had  such  a  one  in  his  youth.^ 

But  it  is  friendly  discussion  between  two  young  versifiers  rather  than 
the  teacher-student  relationship  that  has  generally  proved  serviceable. 
Nearly  all  young  poets  have  found  in  their  circle  of  friends  a  fellow  practi- 
tioner with  whom  to  discuss  their  poems.  Even  Byron,  who  never  particu- 
larly enjoyed  this  type  of  discourse,  had  such  a  friend  in  the  days  before 
he  settled  in  Italy.  This  was  Francis  Hodgson,  who  wrote  reviews  for 
the  quarterlies,  translated  Latin,  and  was  a  facile  writer  of  poems  in  a 
variety  of  genres.  Referring  to  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  Hodgson 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  punctuate  for  him,  Byron  noted  in  his  journal 
(1813):  'I  never  in  my  life  read  a  composition  save  to  Hodgson,  as  he 
pays  me  in  kind.'  They  also  discussed  The  Giaour,  for  in  August  1813 
Byron  wrote  his  publisher  that  Hodgson  liked  the  last  lines  of  that  poem: 
'it  is  not  often  he  does  —  and  when  he  don't,  he  tells  me  with  great 
energy,  and  I  fret  and  alter.'  ^  In  Italy  no  one  took  Hodgson's  place,  nor 
did  Byron  care.  He  neither  relished  the  criticism  of  others  nor  felt  him- 
self capable  of  the  sentiment  of  friendship  —  always  excepting  his  feeling 
for  the  great  friend  of  his  Harrow  days.  Lord  Clare. 

Men  more  capable  of  friendship  were  Gray  and  West,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  Tennyson  and  Hallam. 

Gray's  poetic  talent  flourished  during  the  time  of  his  intimacy  with 
Richard  West  and  was  warmed  by  memory  after  his  untimely  death. 
Their  common  schooling  did  not  stop  with  Eton  but  continued  in  their 
mutual  concern  for  each  other's  translations  and  adaptations  of  Latin 
poetry.  Gray's  masterpiece,  the  Elegy,  was  written  when  the  memory  of 
West  was  still  keen  within  him;  the  subsequent  odes  are  the  verses  of  a 
scholar  who  was  no  longer  fanned  to  a  creative  warmth  by  human 
intimacy. 

The  friendship  of  Arthur  Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson  is  one  of  the 
legends  of  modern  literature,  made  so  by  In  Memoriam,  yet  we  know 
next  to  nothing  about  their  live  discussions  and  are  forever  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  Hallam's  father  destroyed  the  letters  which  his  son  had 
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received  from  Tennyson.  About  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Tennyson's 
friendship  with  the  brilliant  Hallam,  who  numbered  among  his  many 
gifts  the  writing  of  poetry,  brought  even  greater  encouragement  to  Tenny- 
son than  the  companionship  of  his  own  versifying  brothers  Frederick  and 
Charles  or  the  other  Apostles  at  Cambridge.  Tennyson  needed  admiration 
inordinately,  and  Hallam  thought  him  from  the  first  a  Great  Poet. 

No  one  in  Tennyson's  life  ever  stimulated  him  as  did  Arthur  Hallam, 
but  throughout  the  years  he  sought  the  suggestions  of  other  friends,  par- 
ticularly those  who,  while  admiring  his  poetry,  were  precise  in  their 
criticisms.  Among  such  were  Harry  Lushington  and  James  Spedding.  He 
said  of  Lushington,  whose  brother  had  married  his  youngest  sister  Cecilia, 
'Others  may  find  faults  in  a  poem,  but  Harry  finds  the  fault  and  tells  you 
how  to  mend  it.'  Aubrey  De  Vere  told  how,  after  'The  Gardener's 
Daughter'  had  been  corrected  as  well  as  composed  in  Tennyson's  head, 
he  found  the  poet  one  day  in  James  Spedding's  rooms:  'He  shewed  me 
the  MS  and  said,  "The  corrections  jostled  each  other,  and  the  poem 
seemed  out  of  gear.  Spedding  has  just  now  remarked  that  it  wants  nothing 
but  that  this  passage,  forty  lines,  should  be  omitted.  He  is  right."  It  was 
omitted,'  ^^ 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are,  with  good  reason,  the  most  famous  pair 
of  poet-friends  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  It  was  primarily  the 
talking  over  of  poems  before  they  were  written  or  after  they  were  com- 
pleted that  constituted  the  great  usefulness  of  each  of  these  poets  to  the 
other.  In  a  general  sense  too,  they  fired  each  other  as  they  were  both  fired 
by  Wordsworth's  poetic  sister  Dorothy.  In  the  years  1797  to  1802,  when 
the  association  of  these  three  was  at  its  closest,  it  was  her  eyes  that  often 
saw  for  the  two  men  the  sights  of  nature  which  they  turned  to  use.  The 
exquisitely  phrased  entries  in  her  Journals  testify  again  and  again  to  the 
fact  that  her  acuteness  of  observation  was  a  source  both  of  description  and 
imagery  for  her  brother  and  their  friend.  The  story  of  these  years  is  the 
frame  of  most  of  Coleridge's  best  poetry  and  much  of  Wordsworth's. 
They  shared  all  their  personal  problems;  on  their  walks  they  saw  many 
of  the  same  sights;  but,  most  important,  they  talked  for  hours  on  end 
with  an  urgency  and  intimacy  that  stirred  all  three  to  the  utmost  exercise 
of  their  creative  faculties. 

The  episode  that  precipitated  the  composition  of  Wordsworth's  and 
Coleridge's  joint  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads  is  well  known.  This  famous 
book  had  a  completely  practical  beginning.  On  a  walk  among  the  Quan- 
tock  Hills  in  November  1797  they  were  talking  of  ways  and  means  of 
raising  money  for  a  walking  tour  and  hit  on  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
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volume  of  poems  to  which  both  should  contribute.  As  Coleridge  told  later 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  each  was  allotted  his  own  share  in  the  task 
that  was  not  only  to  pay  for  their  tour  but  to  revolutionize,  in  content  and 
diction,  English  poetry,  which  they  agreed  had  fallen  into  a  horrid  rut. 
Wordsworth  was  to  write  poems  on  familiar  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  seem  unfamiliar;  Coleridge  was  to  write  on  unfamiliar  sub- 
jects in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  seem  familiar.  Their  ideas  about  the 
true  nature  of  poetry  were  so  in  unison  that  Coleridge  wrote  in  1802  of 
Wordsworth's  epoch-making  Preface:  it  'is  half  a  child  of  my  own  brain, 
and  arose  out  of  conversations  so  frequent  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we 
could  scarcely  either  of  us,  perhaps,  positively  say  which  started  any  par- 
ticular thought  .  .  .'  -^^  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which  Coleridge 
brought  finished  to  the  Wordsworths  at  Alfoxden  on  23  March  1798 
offered  more  problems  in  its  composition  than  any  other  poem  in  the 
volume,  and  here  too  their  conversations  helped  Coleridge  as  they  were 
to  help  Wordsworth  with  his  Preface.  Wordsworth  suggested  that  the 
crime  involved  in  the  ballad  story  be  the  killing  of  the  albatross  and  that 
its  revenge  be  by  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  South  Sea.  He  also  contributed 
lines  17—20  and  218-19  ^o  the  poem  as  first  written.-*^^  (Verbal  contribu- 
tions to  each  other's  poetry  were,  however,  negligible.) 

Problems  of  the  nature  of  poetry  and  of  the  mechanism  or  philosophy 
of  individual  poems  were  the  topics  of  many  of  the  talks  between  these 
two  friends,  and  the  excitement  of  solving  them  together  was  part  of  the 
stimulus  that  led  both  men  to  be  so  creative  during  these  years.  In  1806, 
when  Coleridge  was  out  of  the  country  and  their  closest  intimacy  had 
already  been  broken  by  the  isolating  tendencies  of  Coleridge's  various 
afflictions,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Sir  George  Beaumont:  'Within  this  last 
month  I  have  returned  to  the  Recluse,  and  have  written  700  additional 
lines.  Should  Coleridge  return,  so  that  I  might  have  some  conversation 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  I  should  go  on  swimmingly.'  ^^  Particularly 
Wordsworth  needed  to  sharpen  his  philosophical  ideas  against  those  of 
Coleridge,  who  had  started  him  in  this  vein  and  ultimately  left  him  un- 
aided. Throughout  the  years  Coleridge's  unstinting  and  reiterated  admira- 
tion for  Wordsworth's  'philosophical  mind'  had  been  an  inducement  to 
Wordsworth  to  embark  on  large  undertakings  which,  in  spite  of  his  long 
life  and  leisure,  he  simply  was  not  a  sufficiently  creative  philosopher  to 
conclude. 

Not  only  did  these  two  help  shape  each  other's  thoughts,  but  Words- 
worth had  a  deferential  regard  for  Coleridge  as  a  critic,  which  led  him  to 
change  many  passages  in  his  poems  in  response  to  his  friend's  judgment. 
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A  few  of  these  revisions,  such  as  the  styUstic  ones  made  in  'The  Emigrant 
Mother'  and  'The  Brothers,'  were  improvements,  but  most  of  them  were 
not. 

For  instance  Coleridge  mistakenly  agreed  with  the  critics  who  had 
made  fun  of  the  simple  washing  tub, 

—  A  Household  Tub,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes, 

in  which  the  blind  highland  boy,  in  the  poem  of  that  name,  had  made 
his  journey.  He  suggested  that  the  tub  be  changed  to  a  turtle-shell  boat, 
an  idea  picked  up  from  Dampier's  New  Voyage  round  the  World}'^  The 
story  Wordsworth  had  told  in  'The  Blind  Highland  Boy,'  as  the  poem  was 
first  published  in  1807,  was  a  real  one,  a  return  in  manner  and  matter 
to  the  poems  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  this  substitution  of  the  exotic  turtle- 
shell  boat  for  the  tub  in  which  the  boy  actually  set  forth  was  nothing  to 
the  point.  What  is  more,  the  change  necessitated  nine  stanzas  in  place  of 
an  original  three  at  the  point  in  the  poem  where  the  boat  is  introduced. 
The  tub  went  out  in  the  edition  of  18 15  and  was  never  restored  in  spite 
of  the  arguments  in  its  favor  by  Charles  Lamb  and  Barron  Field.^^ 

When  the  Biographia  Literaria  appeared  in  18 17,  Wordsworth  studied 
Coleridge's  detailed  criticism  receptively.  At  times  he  was  too  receptive, 
as  when  he  added  in  1820  an  apology  to  his  description  of  the  stagnant 
life  of  the  'Gipsies.'  ^^  Coleridge  had  argued  that  the  gypsies  needed  the 
repose  that  Wordsworth  had  contrasted  to  his  own  activity,  so  he  need- 
lessly explained  that  they 

are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffers  them  to  be; 
Wild  outcasts  of  society! 

Thus  he  completely  undermined  the  original  quality  of  the  poem,  which 
was  simply  the  imaginative  impression  of  a  mood.  Furthermore,  Coler- 
ridge's  agitated  criticism  of  four  lines  of  the  'Ode,' 

To  whom  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  sight 

Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie; 

caused  them  to  be  dropped.  It  is  a  pity,  inasmuch  as  they  make  up  a  part 
of  the  deep  belief  which  alone  can  serve  as  a  criterion  for  judging  the 
content  of  this  poem.  Coleridge  had  felt  that  the  idea  of  lying  awake  in 
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the  grave  was  a  'frightful  notion,'  but  it  was  a  natural  and  unfrightful 
one  to  Wordsworth,  as  a  tender  passage  in  Dorothy's  Journals  shows. ^^ 

Coleridge's  desire  to  help  and  be  helped  by  others  in  the  writing  of 
poetry  was  not  limited  to  his  relationship  with  Wordsworth.  In  his  youth 
he  beheved  that  poets  could  collaborate,  not  line  by  line,  but  by  dividing 
the  work  of  a  large  composition.  Robert  Southey  accepted  255  lines  of 
Coleridge's  composing  as  a  part  of  the  second  book  of  his  Joan  of  Arc, 
published  in  1796,  but  this  attempt  at  collaboration  was  ultimately  a 
failure.  When  another  edition  of  the  poem  was  contemplated  Southey 
informed  Coleridge  that  he  was  going  to  drop  his  contribution.  Coleridge 
forthwith  enlarged  his  passage  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it  as  a 
separate  poem,  but  was  so  affected  by  Lamb's  condemnation  of  his  addi- 
tions ^^  that  he  put  the  piece  away  for  nearly  twenty  years,  then  included 
it  in  Sibylline  Leaves  with  the  title,  'The  Destiny  of  Nations,  a  Fragment.' 

Joseph  Cottle,  who  as  his  publisher  as  well  as  his  great  friend  was  in 
a  position  to  weigh  Coleridge's  verse  with  care,  recorded  that  'As  a  mark 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  solicitude  to  obtain  the  observations  of  another,  with- 
out surrendering  his  own  ultimate  Judgment,  he  always  encouraged  my 
remarks  on  his  compositions.'  While  Coleridge  was  preparing  the  second 
edition  of  his  poems  (1797),  he  sent  on  two  additional  poems  to  see  if 
Cottle  thought  they  were  worthy  of  being  included  in  an  edition  in  which 
he  professed  to  give  nothing  but  his  'choicest  fish,  picked,  gutted,  and 
cleaned.'  These  poems  were  entitled  'To  an  Unfortunate  Young  Woman, 
whom  I  had  known  in  the  Days  of  her  Innocence'  and  'Allegorical  Lines 
on  the  same  Subject.'  Cottle  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey  printed  these  poems  as  they  were  first  sent  him  in  1797,  as  well 
as  in  their  corrected  form.  He  had  rejected  the  first  poem  and  accepted 
the  second  if  Coleridge  could  alter  it  in  various  ways.  Coleridge  readily 
agreed  to  Cottle's  suggested  improvements. -"^^ 

Open-minded  as  he  was  to  his  friends'  criticisms,  Coleridge  treated  the 
poems  of  others  in  like  spirit.  When  four  of  Lamb's  poems  were  published 
with  his  in  the  edition  of  1796,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  alter  them, 
without  permission,  before  sending  them  to  press.  When  Lamb  saw  his 
poems  in  print,  he  naturally  was  surprised  to  find  whole  lines  rewritten, 
and  in  one  poem  an  entirely  rewritten  stanza.  Considering  the  grossness 
of  this  liberty,  his  protest  was  mild.  'Spare  my  ewe  lambs!'  he  wrote 
three  times  over  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,^"  but  at  that  point  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  the  business  and  the  poems  were  dropped  in 
the  next  edition.  Lamb  even  felt  the  need  to  explain  to  Coleridge,  whose 
judgment  he  much  admired,  that  he  objected  to  the  revisions  because  the 
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poems  were  personal,  and  assured  him  that  when  he  sent  him  a  blank- 
verse  poem  Coleridge  would  be  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  improvements 
he  pleased. 

Deploring  Robert  Southey's  haste  in  composition,  Coleridge  wrote  him 
again  and  again,  combing  over  his  poems.  He  gave  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  Southey's  poems  in  the  volume  Poems,  Containing  the  Retrospect, 
&c.  by  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert  Southey,  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1794  (dated  1795),  for  at  this  time  he  greatly  admired  Southey's  poetry, 
but  he  was  confident  that  nearly  all  of  it  could  be  improved.^-^  Of  'The 
Retrospect'  he  wrote:  'It  is  a  most  lovely  poem,  and  in  the  next  edition 
of  your  works  shall  be  a  perfect  one.'  Presumably  it  would  have  been 
made  perfect  with  Coleridge's  help,  as  he  helped  to  work  over  many 
others. 

I  like  your  sonnets  exceedingly  —  the  best  of  any  I  have  yet  seen.  'Though  to 
the  eye  fair  is  the  extended  vale'  should  be  'to  the  eye  though  fair  the  extended 
vale.'  I  by  no  means  disapprove  of  discord  introduced  to  produce  effect  .  .  . 
But  discord  for  discord's  sake  is  rather  too  licentious. 

'Wild  wind'  had  no  other  but  alliterative  beauty;  it  applies  to  a  storm,  not 
to  die  autumnal  breeze  that  makes  the  trees  rustle  mournfully.  Alter  it  to  'That 
rustle  to  the  sad  wind  meaningly.' 

Southey  made  the  first  change  just  as  Coleridge  suggested,  and  removed 
the  'wild  wind,'  though  by  a  substitution  of  his  own: 

That  eddy  in  the  wild  gust  moaning  by. 

Already  Southey's  repetitiousness  was  beginning  to  bother  Coleridge.  He 
wrote  that  he  liked  least  that  part  of  'The  Pauper's  Funeral'  in  which 
Southey  had  imitated  him  and  said  the  whole  poem  lacked  compactness. 
Thereupon  he  set  himself  to  make  an  'editio  purgata'  of  the  poem  and 
added,  'Now!  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  poem?'  Southey  evidently  agreed  that 
it  was,  for  he  accepted  Coleridge's  version,  line  by  line,  making  only 
three  or  four  verbal  changes. 

Three  years  later  Coleridge  was  still  at  work  correcting  Southey,  but 
his  tone  had  become  somewhat  peremptory.  They  had  quarreled  in  the 
meantime,  and  Coleridge  no  longer  thought  Southey  the  god  that  once 
he  had  appeared  to  be.  Increasingly  Coleridge  was  bothered  by  Southey's 
careless  choice  of  words  and  by  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  did  not  even 
make  sense. 

Although  no  one  in  Wordsworth's  later  life  at  all  took  the  place  of 
Coleridge  as  a  close  friend  who  was  both  inspirer  and  critic  of  his  poems, 
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he  did  not  close  his  mind  to  the  criticism  of  friends;  indeed  he  sometimes 
took  it  so  to  heart  that  it  impeded  him  in  his  work.  Thus  when  in  1808 
he  went  up  to  London  prepared  to  pubUsh  The  White  Doe  of  Ryhtone, 
his  family  being  in  sore  need  of  the  money  he  would  receive  for  it,  he 
came  home  with  the  manuscript,  discouraged  by  the  general  disesteem 
with  which  he  felt  himself  surrounded,  and  particularly  by  the  silence 
that  had  greeted  him  when  he  read  part  of  the  poem  before  Hazlitt  one 
evening  at  the  Lambs'.  The  silence  meant,  obviously,  that  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt  had  nothing  good  to  say  of  it.  Heeding  the  silence  and  also  what 
he  later  heard  that  Lamb  had  really  thought  of  the  poem,  he  allowed  his 
sensitiveness  to  run  high.  He  wrote  Coleridge  justifying  the  poem  as  it 
stood  and  completely  damning  Lamb:  ' — of  one  thing  be  assured,  that 
Lamb  has  not  a  reasoning  mind,  therefore  cannot  have  a  comprehensive 
mind,  and,  least  of  all,  has  he  an  imaginative  one.'  ^^  But  still  he  held 
back  from  printing.  In  despair  his  sister  wrote  Coleridge  trying  to  fore- 
stall any  detailed  criticism  of  the  poem  from  him,  for  she  knew  well  that 
one  of  his  thorough  critical  analyses  would  certainly  put  a  stop  to  the 
publication: 

We  are  very  anxious  that  'the  White  Doe'  should  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible  —  if  you  would  simply  mention  the  passages,  to  which  you  object,  with- 
out attempting  to  alter  them,  it  would  be  better.  .  .  Our  main  reason  (I  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Females)  for  wishing  that  the  Poem  may  be  speedily  pub- 
lished, is  that  William  may  get  it  out  of  his  head  .  .  .-^ 

But  no  female  intervention  would  suffice.  It  was  seven  years  before 
Wordsworth  remade  The  White  Doe  and  printed  it. 

Wordsworth's  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  so  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  was  one  element  in  his  nature 
that  led  him  to  be  such  an  inveterate  reviser.  When  he  was  blown  about 
by  criticism,  from  friends  as  well  as  from  professional  reviewers,  one 
wonders,  in  watching  him  yield  on  one  point  and  then  another,  whether 
he  did  not  at  times  feel  a  little  unhappy  about  his  vacillations,  as  if  —  in 
fact  —  his  mind  had  lost  the  confidence  in  itself  which  he  had  said  in 
his  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads  was  a  necessity  for  the  poet. 


If  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  first  in  fame  among  pairs  of  English 
poet-friends,  surely  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Browning  are  second.  Yet  their 
biographers  are  inexplicit  on  the  point  of  what  help  they  gave  each  other 
in  their  poetic  efforts  beyond  asserting,  as  everyone  can  read  in  their  love 
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letters,  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  urged  Browning  to  become  more  subjective 
in  his  writing  and  that  she  helped  him  with  the  proofs  o£  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  It  is  also  respectfully  assumed  that  Browning  be- 
came a  better  poet  as  he  became  a  happier  man  through  his  marriage  and 
that  thus  Mrs.  Browning  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  flowering  of  her 
husband's  genius  in  the  fifty-one  poems  of  Men  and  Women.  Nothing  is 
said  of  his  influence  on  her  poetic  talents  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
he  furnished  her  with  the  subject  of  her  love  sonnets. 

Fortunately  there  is  more  to  be  found  than  this  meager  summary  to 
gratify  romantic  and  critical  curiosity.  During  the  summer  of  1845 
Browning  received  certain  letters  from  Miss  Barrett  which  he  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  their  correspondence:  letters  in  which  she  criticized  with 
exacting  care  manuscripts  of  the  poems  that  were  printed  in  the  autumn 
as  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics.  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  printed  most  of 
these  letters  at  the  end  of  his  New  Poems  by  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1914),  and  their  history  was  finally  un- 
folded by  Edward  Snyder  and  Frederic  Palmer,  Jr.  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  1937. 

The  story  of  how  Elizabeth  Barrett  acted  as  critic  of  her  future  hus- 
band's poetry  is  the  most  romantic  one  we  are  likely  to  come  upon  in 
studying  the  relations  of  one  poet  to  another  in  the  capacity  of  critic,  for 
Professors  Snyder  and  Palmer  make  clear  that  Browning's  calling  on 
E.B.B.  for  assistance  was  part  of  the  strategy  of  love.  Before  he  started 
sending  her  the  manuscripts  for  his  forthcoming  booklet  of  poems  he 
had  declared,  his  love  and  she  had  written  asking  him  never  to  speak  of 
love  again.  Although  he  did  not  abide  by  this  injunction,  he  did  vary  the 
matter  of  his  letters  with  much  talk  of  poetry,  of  the  practical  difficulties 
of  making  verse,  and  he  asked  her  to  help  him.  Evidently  she  welcomed 
the  opportunity,  and  she  was  skilful  in  her  mingling  of  praise  and 
censure.  After  he  had  received  her  detailed  criticisms  of  thirteen  poems, 
he  asked  her  further  help  with  the  proofs.  He  wrote  her  that  he  had 
accepted  all  of  her  emendations,  both  in  the  manuscripts  and  in  the 
proofs.  This  was  nearly  true.^^  The  stratagem  worked.  On  6  November 
1845,  the  day  that  Bells  and  Pomegranates  No.  VII  (Dramatic  Romances 
and  Lyrics)  came  out,  she  wrote  him,  in  advance  of  receiving  her  copy, 
asking  him  to  return  to  her  the  letter  in  which  she  had  told  him  to  speak 
no  more  of  love. 

Snyder  and  Palmer  are  chiefly  concerned  in  their  article  with  analyzing 
the  twelve-page  letter  which  E.B.B.  wrote  Browning  on  the  manuscript 
of  'The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,'  which  he  gave  her  in  instalments.  Excerpts 
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from  the  first  page  show  the  firmness  and  exactitude  with  which  she 
went  about  making  her  suggestions  and  improvements  as  well  as  the  care 
she  took  to  spare  his  feelings: 

P.I.  The  stag — and  sun  melting  the  water — beaudful  description  like  the 
morning  itself. 

'Finding  the  calendar  bade  him  be  hearty, 
Did  resolve  on  a  hunting  party — ' 

Does  not  that  first  line  seem  as  if  it  were  meditating  a  rhyme  for  the  second? 
I  suppose  the  meaning  is  that  the  time  of  year  reminded  him  of  the  need  of 
festivity;  but  there  is  something  forced  in  the  expression,  or  appears  to  me  to 
be  so.  And  then  the  second  line  ...  is  it  not  too  short  to  the  ear? 

'Oh,  and  old  books  they  knew  the  way  of  it'  —  etc. 

All  this  is  quite  clear  to  me  —  and  I  like  the  abruptness.  Still  people  are  sure 
to  say  .  .  .  that  it's  obscure  .  .  . 

'What  meant  a  hat  if  it  had  no  rims  on'  — 

Do  you  like  'what  meant?'  I  do  not  quite — and  the  connection  is  broken  .  .  . 
And  then  'the  rims'  —  a  hat  has  only  one  rim  ever  —  except  for  the  rhyme  of 
'crimson.'  So  why  not  write  ...  'a  new  hat  where  never  a  rim's  on.'  That  wd. 
do  —  wouldn't  it?  — You  are  not  to  think  that  I  have  not  a  proper  respect  and 
admiration  for  all  these  new  live  rhymes  and  that  I  would  not  make  every 
sacrifice  in  reason  for  them.^^ 

The  other  letters,  printed  by  Kenyon,  proceed  by  the  same  method. 
Rhythm  and  clarity  are  the  two  points  she  stressed  most,  and  they  are 
just  the  aspects  of  Browning's  verse  fault-finders  have  most  objected  to. 
She  felt  that  he  should  furnish  more  transitions,  cut  down  on  his  elisions, 
round  out  the  syntax;  her  objection  to  his  curtailments  is  a  delightful 
foretaste  of  much  Browning  criticism:  'You  sometimes  make  a  dust,  a 
dark  dust,  by  sweeping  away  your  little  words.'  ^^  A  selection  of  com- 
ments from  these  letters  shows  how  she  would  have  him  help  his  lines 
simply  by  the  addition  of  'little  words.'  "^"^ 

For  example  she  objected  to  the  line  from  'A  Soul's  Tragedy,' 

As  find  and  take  some  way  to  get  you  —  which 

for  she  found  the  expression  in  the  passage  obscure,  and  suggested  that 
'As  to  find'  was  necessary.  Browning  reconstructed  the  sentence.  In  the 
lyric  'The  Flower's  Name'  she  inquired  of  the  line. 

Flower,  you  Spaniard,  look  you  grow  not. 
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'if  it  should  not  be  "look  that  yow.  grow  not." '  Browning  added  the 
'that.'  In  'The  Boy  and  the  Angel,'  a  poem  that  had  already  appeared 
in  Hood's  Magazine  the  year  before,  she  questioned  the  line, 

As  if  thy  voice  to-day. 

'I  think  you  must  have  meant  to  write 

As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day. 

Not  that  the  short  lines  are  not  good  in  their  places.'  He  added  'As  well.' 
In  the  same  poem  her  reasonable  challenge  of 

Be  again  the  boy  all  curl'd, 

caused  him  to  rewrite  a  couplet.  She  had  said  of  the  line:  'At  any  rate 
you  will  write  "be  then  again"  .  .  .  will  you  not?  But  I  doubt  about 
the  curled  boy  —  any  one  "becurled"  may  be  right  —  but  a  curled  boy 
"tout  rond"  does  strike  me  as  of  questionable  correctness.  Think,  your- 
self.' He  thought;  and  the  couplet, 


was  replaced  by. 


Be  again  the  boy  all  curl'd: 
I  will  finish  with  the  world, 

Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ: 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy! 


These  are  only  a  few  of  her  many  suggested  corrections,  but  they  are 
characteristic. 

There  is  no  manuscript  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Browning 
ten  years  later  revised  Men  and  Women,  as  she  is  known  to  have  done. 
Supposedly  she  went  at  the  task  in  much  the  same  way,  except  that, 
since  they  were  then  inseparably  united  under  one  roof,  she  need  not  have 
written  out  the  reasons  for  her  corrections  or  her  palliative  remarks.  Add 
the  fifty-one  poems  of  Men  and  Women  to  the  earlier  series  of  dramatic 
romances  and  lyrics,  with  the  conclusion  that  E.B.B.  was  responsible  for 
polishing  all  of  them,  and  we  have  a  good  idea  of  the  practical  service 
the  older  poet  performed  for  the  younger.  She  was  clearly  more  inter- 
ested than  he  in  the  'general  reader,'  that  anonymous  and  desirable  crea- 
ture to  whom  her  own  poems  made  their  strongest  appeal. 

Browning  was  charming  in  acknowledging  her  assistance.  He  wrote  of 
her  long  letter  on  'The  Flight  of  the  Duchess'  that  he  would  ever  rejoice 
in  the  poem  for  'wherever  was  a  bud,  even,  in  that  strip  of  May-bloom, 
a  live  musical  bee  hangs  now.'  ^^ 
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The  relationships  just  described  were  based  in  personal  intimacy,  but 
there  are  others  in  which  an  exchange  of  critical  comment  is  the  main 
bond,  and  the  poets  may,  in  fact,  have  little  in  common  but  their  respect 
for  each  other's  poetry.  Their  mutual  assistance  can  be  achieved  as  well 
by  correspondence  as  by  conversation  —  perhaps  even  better  when  the 
matter  at  hand  concerns  the  minutiae  of  language  and  versification. 

William  CuUen  Bryant  enjoyed  such  a  literary  friendship  with  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Senior.  Dana  was  older  than  Bryant  by  a  number  of  years 
and  had  interested  himself  in  Bryant's  first  collection  of  verses  (1821). 
He  saw  this  publication  through  the  press  and  even  took  the  responsibility 
of  having  'The  Yellow  Violet'  printed  in  its  unrevised  form.^^  From  that 
year  to  the  end  of  Bryant's  life  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  when  Dana  was 
in  his  ninety-sixth,  these  two  corresponded  —  not  always  about  each 
other's  verses,  but  with  this  tie  their  closest.  They  seldom  saw  each  other, 
and  their  politics  were  completely  opposed.  In  this  relationship  Bryant 
was  the  teacher  and  Dana  the  critic:  Bryant  corrected  Dana's  verses,  but 
he  put  great  faith  in  Dana's  fine  ear  to  find  faults  in  his  own. 

In  1825,  as  editor  of  the  New  Yor\  Review,  Bryant  was  the  first  pub- 
lisher of  Dana's  verses,  correcting  them  as  he  received  them.  Of  one  poem 
he  wrote  Dana  that  he  liked  the  thought  but  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
which  Dana  allowed  him  and  had  rewritten  some  of  the  lines  to  improve 
their  meter,  to  avoid  too  many  run-on  couplets,  and  to  amplify  the  ideas 
where  he  found  them  obscure.  After  Dana  had  published  his  first  book 
of  poems,  Bryant  went  through  it  carefully,  by  request,  and  in  a  letter 
of  April  1834  pointed  out  such  passages  as  he  thought  'capable  of 
amendment.'  There  was  only  one  illustration  apiece  of  the  various  faults, 
but  Bryant  named  them  precisely  as  he  came  to  them:  tautology,  harsh 
inversion,  inappropriate  use  of  the  Alexandrine,  repetition,  obscurity,  and 
inexact  diction.  'I  am  sorry,'  he  added,  'I  have  not  a  better  list  to  present 
to  you,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  credit  for  my  diligence  .  .  .'  ^^ 

But  Bryant  had  more  occasion  to  solicit  Dana's  advice  than  Dana  to 
ask  his,  and  he  welcomed  it  especially  because  his  newspaper  work  never 
left  him  the  time  he  would  like  for  revising  and  because  he  trusted  his 
friend's  taste,  although  willing  to  argue  against  it  when  he  disagreed.^^ 
Dana  was  particularly  useful  in  pointing  out  to  Bryant  places  where  he 
had  slipped  into  a  stuffy  use  of  eighteenth-century  diction,  a  style  they 
both  followed  Wordsworth  in  abhorring.  It  was  rare  for  him  to  find  fault 
with  Bryant's  measures,  as  (like  Poe)  he  did  of  the  line  'Kind  influences. 
Lo!  their  orbs  burn  more  bright'  in  'The  Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus'  (1834).  Bryant  took  serious  notice  of  the  fact  that  Dana  found 
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this  line  faulty,  and  wrote  him  that,  although  he  did  not  himself  find 
it  unmanageable,  he  would  consider  it  and  perhaps  amend  it  —  which 
he  did.  But  the  greatest  single  service  Dana  rendered  was  his  thorough 
analysis  of  Bryant's  collected  poems  when,  early  in  1846,  Bryant  asked 
him  to  look  them  all  over  again  prior  to  a  new  edition.  Dana  replied 
with  a  critique  that  covered  'twenty  closely  written  pages,'  in  which  he 
not  only  pointed  out  words  and  lines  that  struck  him  unpleasantly,  but 
whole  poems  which  he  thought  inferior  to  the  best  of  Bryant's  work. 
Bryant  was  unaffectedly  grateful. 

These  two  could  help  each  other  so  constructively  because  they  were 
in  complete  accord  on  their  main  principles.  They  aimed  at  simplicity  of 
diction,  at  meters  that  would  be  technically  accurate  yet  not  beat  them- 
selves out  automatically,  and  —  for  all  their  care  —  at  a  minimum  of  revi- 
sion. Dana  had  objected  to  Bryant's  first  revisions  in  1821  and  he  was 
still  sounding  a  warning  as  late  as  1870.  Bryant  agreed  that  he  probably 
harmed  his  poems  by  his  own  technical  compunctions,  but  he  could  not 
always  bring  himself  to  desist. 

Even  more  critically  stimulating  were  the  epistolary  friendships  of  the 
Jesuit  priest  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins. 

The  letters  Hopkins  exchanged  with  Robert  Bridges  must  have  been 
of  tremendous  value  to  both  poets.  To  Hopkins  they  were  the  means  of 
keeping  in  contact  with  an  art  he  had  abandoned  when  he  decided  to 
become  a  priest  and  which  he  later  found  impossible  to  resist.  To  Bridges 
they  meant  an  acute  and  enthusiastic  critique  of  his  poems,  as  well  as  an 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  sprung  rhythm,  which  he  was  able  to 
put  into  practice  himself.  To  posterity  this  correspondence  meant  the  ulti- 
mate publication  of  Hopkins'  poems.  He  was  careless  with  his  manu- 
scripts but  enclosed  copies  of  his  poems  in  his  letters  to  Bridges,  copies 
that  Bridges  kept  in  a  scrapbook  and  finally  published  in  1919,  twenty-one 
years  after  Hopkins'  death. 

These  two  poets  had  met  while  undergraduates  at  Oxford  in  the 
eighteen-sixties:  Hopkins  at  Balliol,  Bridges  at  Corpus.  At  that  time, 
Hopkins,  already  a  poet,  did  not  know  that  Bridges  had  written  verse 
while  at  Eton.  This  ignorance  does  not  indicate  personal  intimacy,  nor 
does  the  fact  that  while  Hopkins  was  visiting  Bridges  one  vacation  he 
failed  to  tell  him  that  the  main  concern  of  his  vacation  was  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  interview  with  Newman.  Bridges  had  no  sympathy  with 
Hopkins'  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  with  his  joining  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  this  lack  of  sympathy  prevented  a  richness  of  personal 
intimacy  even  in  later  years. 
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Hopkins  became  a  Jesuit  in  1868  and  it  was  not  until  six  years  later, 
when  he  read  a  review  of  a  book  of  poems  by  Robert  Bridges,  that  he 
discovered  his  undergraduate  friend  to  be  a  poet.  It  may  indeed  have 
been  the  discovery  about  Bridges  that  reawakened  in  Hopkins  the  com- 
pulsion to  write  verse,  for,  saving  only  the  drafts  of  a  few  poems  em- 
bedded in  diaries,  he  had  destroyed  his  earlier  poems  when  he  entered 
the  novitiate.  In  1877  Bridges  sent  him  a  copy  of  The  Growth  of  Love, 
which  Hopkins  liked  extremely.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  their 
friendship,  which  was  continued  by  letters  with  only  occasional  meetings. 

Unfortunately  only  Hopkins'  side  of  this  correspondence  remains; 
Bridges'  was  destroyed.  And  judging  from  Hopkins'  letters.  Bridges' 
would  have  revealed  much  about  his  methods  of  composition  as  well  as 
his  critical  powers.  As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
Hopkins'  letters  in  order  to  imagine  what  Bridges  may  have  written  that 
evoked  the  specific  comments  and  replies.  One  thing  looks  fairly  certain: 
that  Bridges  accepted  criticism  from  Hopkins  more  graciously  than 
Hopkins  did  from  Bridges;  otherwise  he  would  hardly,  through  the 
course  of  years,  have  continued  to  invite  his  friend's  detailed  judgment, 
even  'amendments'  as  Hopkins  properly  called  his  rewriting  of  some  of 
Bridges'  lines.  Hopkins'  language  in  phrasing  his  objections  is  often 
anything  but  conciliatory;  nevertheless  Bridges  kept  on  sending  both 
manuscripts  and  books,  evidently  soliciting  specific  comment. 

By  following  Claude  Colleer  Abbott's  notes  to  these  letters,  one  sees 
that  Bridges  rejected  more  of  Hopkins'  'amendments'  than  he  accepted, 
but  he  occasionally  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  whose  critical 
powers  he  probably  admired  in  flashes  rather  than  steadily.  Bridges' 
independence  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  publishing  he  sometimes 
discarded  poems  that  in  manuscript  Hopkins  had  particularly  admired, 
or  failed  to  retain  them  in  later  editions;  at  other  times  he  rewrote  almost 
entirely  poems  with  which  Hopkins  had  found  fault,  but  not  often 
following  the  lines  suggested. 

The  correspondence  touching  on  the  composition  of  Bridges'  poems 
extends  from  1877  to  1886  and  covers  the  time  when  he  wrote  many  of 
the  sonnets  that  went  into  the  augmented  edition  of  The  Growth  of 
Love,  a  good  many  lyrics,  Prometheus,  and  Eros  and  Psyche.  The  first 
comment  of  Hopkins  that  moved  Bridges  to  make  a  revision,  although  it 
took  reiteration  through  several  years  to  achieve  the  result,^^  occurs  in 
a  letter  written  3  April  1877.  In  this  letter  Hopkins  shows  himself  en- 
thusiastic about  his  friend's  sonnets,  though  scrupulously  anxious  to  help 
improve  them: 
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The  sonnets  are  truly  beautiful,  breathing  a  grave  and  feeling  genius,  and 
make  me  proud  of  you  ...  I  have  scarcely  read  them  all  yet  but  at  present 
like  the  5th  best  .  .  .  — barring  the  vi^eak  third  line:  you  mean  something 
more  like  — 

Her  fall  of  fold  is  daylight  in  my  view  — 

and  barring  the  barbarous  rhyme  of  prow  and  show.  I  can't  abide  bad  rhymes 
and  when  they  are  spelt  alike  I  hate  them  more. 

The  'weak  third  line'  of  this  sonnet  read, 

'Tis  joy  the  foldings  of  her  dress  to  view, 

and  Hopkins  explained  two  years  later  that  it  was  the  inversion  he 
objected  to,  but  he  did  not  then  see  how  to  mend  the  line.  Another  two 
and  a  half  years  passed  and  he  did  think  how  to  mend  it: 

I  shall  never  rest  till  you  change  the  third  line  in  the  sonnet  'In  all  things 
beautiful':  it  weakens  and  disfigures  an  otherwise  perfect  work.  Can  you  not 
say  something  like: 

As  but  to  watch  her  folds  fall  how  they  do, 

her  ways  are  '\ 
And  all  >past  expectancy — ? 

that    comes    is  J 

Bridges  was  worn  down  by  this  repeated  objection  to  the  line  and  finally 
revised  it  in  accordance  with  Hopkins'  last  suggestion,  although  better- 
ing Hopkins'  emendation.  The  two  lines  that  Hopkins  worked  over  in 
1882  appear  in  their  final  context  as: 

In  all  things  beautiful,  I  cannot  see 
Her  sit  or  stand,  but  love  is  stir'd  anew: 
'Tis  joy  to  watch  the  folds  fall  as  they  do, 
And  all  that  comes  is  past  expectancy. 

But  the  'barbarous  rhyme  of  prow  and  show'  remains. 

When  Hopkins  received  the  1879  edition  of  Bridges'  Poems  he  treated 
it  to  detailed  criticism  and  offered  suggestions  for  emendations,  most  of 
which  Bridges  ignored  in  the  subsequent  edition.  For  one  thing,  Hopkins 
objected  to  echoes  of  Milton  and  Tennyson.  But  he  said  of  the  volume 
as  a  whole  that  it  breathed  'genius  everywhere,  like  sweet-herbs.'  ^^  Per- 
haps it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Bridges  accepted  about  one  of  every 
seven  suggestions  Hopkins  made  for  the  improvement  of  poems  in  this 
volume,  the  exact  proportion  in  his  revision  of  the  poem  'My  vague 
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desires.'  Sometimes  the  suggested  emendations  were  syntactical,  some- 
times they  were  aimed  at  greater  accuracy  or  clarity,  or  at  a  better  rhyme. 
Only  one  other  line  in  Bridges'  poetry  continued  to  bother  Hopkins 
for  years  ^^  as  had  the  third  line  of  the  sonnet  'In  all  things  beautiful.' 
This  was  the  first  line  of  Prometheus, 

From  high  Olympus  and  the  domeless  courts. 

Hopkins  besieged  the  domelessness  of  these  courts  so  often  and  so  logi- 
cally, the  epithet  was  finally  changed  to  'aetherial.' 

Another  of  Hopkins'  correspondents  to  benefit  by  the  father's  meticu- 
lous criticism  was  Coventry  Patmore.  Patmore  had  met  Hopkins  only 
once  when  this  correspondence  began.  He  too  was  a  Catholic  convert  and 
in  1883  had  attended  the  Speechday  ceremonies  at  Stonyhurst  where 
Hopkins  was  teaching.  During  the  few  days  that  he  was  there  he  had 
been  placed  in  Hopkins'  care  and  had  been  much  impressed  with  him, 
although  not  knowing  that  he  wrote  verse.  In  this  year  Patmore  was 
preparing  The  Angel  in  the  House  and  Unknown  Eros  for  a  revised 
edition  (the  sixth  for  The  Angel),  and  invited  Hopkins'  comments.  He 
wrote  that  in  earlier  editions  he  had  already  remedied  every  verbal  fault 
that  he  could  see,  'But  your  quick  sense  and  new  eye  will  find  many 
defects  wh.  escaped  me,  and,  as  far  as  the  time  allows,  —  for  I  expect  to 
begin  printing  very  shortly  —  I  shall  make  full  use  of  your  suggestions.'  ^^ 
The  answer  to  this  request  was  a  long  letter  in  which  Hopkins  pointed 
out  thirty-two  'trifling  points'  which  he  would  like  to  see  remedied.  The 
correspondence  was  continued  along  these  lines,  and  anyone  interested  in 
this  mystical-domestic  Angel  in  the  House,  which  Hopkins,  along  with 
countless  less  critical  English  and  American  readers,  regarded  highly,  can 
consult  these  letters  for  the  record  of  improvements  he  contributed  to  the 
final  version.  After  the  edition  of  1885  appeared,  Patmore  must  have 
pleased  Hopkins  by  the  readiness  and  frequency  with  which  he  acknowl- 
edged his  gratitude.  He  had  acted,  he  wrote,  on  at  least  two-thirds  of 
Hopkins'  suggestions. 

It  would  be  interested  to  know  what  Bridges,  more  than  Patmore,  had 
to  say  in  detail  about  the  poems  Hopkins  sent  him,  but  from  Hopkins' 
letters  it  appears  that  his  friends  asked  him  questions  about  his  poems 
rather  than  offering  him  the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  he  subjected  their 
works.  Bridges  and  Patmore  alike  found  his  verse  altogether  too  difficult, 
and,  in  answer  to  their  bewilderment,  he  explained  many  passages  and 
many  tricks  of  his  technique.  Although  he  recast  'Brothers'  because  his 
ardent  admirer  Canon  Dixon  had  objected  to  the  first  four  lines  and 
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Bridges  to  those  that  came  after,  and  wrote  Bridges  that  he  had  changed 
the  poem  to  suit  both,^^  it  is  rare  to  find  Hopkins  acknowledging  a 
modification  made  in  answer  to  a  friend's  query  or  objection. 


These  were  some  of  the  most  fruitful  poet-friend  relationships,  but 
there  are  many  similar  ones  that  can  be  glimpsed  if  not  so  closely  scru- 
tinized. 

One  such  is  the  steadfast  friendship  of  Thomas  Moore  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  which  reached  its  peak  of  mutual  aid  in  1812  when  Moore  helped 
Rogers  with  criticisms  of  his  epic  Columbus  and  Rogers  helped  Moore 
on  the  early  stages  of  Lalla  Roof^h,  the  subject  of  which  Rogers  had  him- 
self suggested. ^'^  On  a  tour  they  made  together  that  year,  Rogers'  drastic 
criticism  put  a  strain  on  their  friendship.  Moore  wrote: 

...  I  have  already  once  altered  my  whole  plan  to  please  him,  and  I  will  do  so 
no  more,  for  I  should  make  as  long  a  voyage  of  it  as  his  own  'Columbus'  if  I 
attended  to  all  his  objections.  His  general  opinion,  however,  of  what  I  have 
done  is  very  flattering;  he  only  finds  fault  with  every  part  of  it  in  detail  .  .  • 

But  their  relation  weathered  this  discouragement,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause Rogers  knew  how  to  temper  his  remarks  with  praise,  even  calling 
Moore  his  'Magnus  Apollo.' 

During  the  First  World  War  Siegfried  Sassoon  enjoyed  at  least  two 
poetic  friendships.  Robert  Graves  in  Good-Bye  to  All  That  tells  how  he] 
and  Sassoon  recuperated  together  in  1916: 

At  Harlech,  Siegfried  and  I  spent  the  time  getting  our  poems  in  order; 
Siegfried  was  at  work  on  his  Old  Huntsman.  We  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  each  other's  verses;  I  remember  that  I  proposed  amendments  which  he 
accepted  in  his  obituary  poem  'To  His  Dead  Body'  —  written  for  me  when  he 
thought  me  dead.^^ 

With  greater  detail  Sassoon,  in  turn,  has  described  his  three  months' 
friendship  with  Wilfred  Owen.*^^  This  was  in  1917  when  Sassoon  was 
thirty,  Owen  twenty-four.  The  place  was  Craiglockhart  War  Hospital, 
where  they  were  both  invalided  for  nervous  breakdowns.  Whereas  Sas- 
soon had  already  made  an  impression  with  his  war  poems,  Owen  had  not 
published  and  Sassoon's  encouragement  meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  At 
first  Sassoon  censured  the  'over-luscious  writing  in  his  immature  pieces' 
and  the  'embarrassing  sweetness  in  the  sentiment  of  some  of  his  work,' 
but  these  were  weaknesses  Owen  was  working  himself  out  of  even  before 
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he  left  the  hospital,  very  likely  with  the  help  of  Sassoon's  criticism.  When 
in  October  Owen  brought  Sassoon  his  'Anthem  for  Doomed  Youth,' 
Sassoon  recognized  its  nobiUty  and  the  affinity  of  Owen's  verse  with  that 
of  Keats,  who  was  Owen's  'supreme  exemplar.'  He  suggested  one  or  two 
alterations.  Sassoon  disclaims  the  assumption  sometimes  made  that  his 
war  poetry  served  as  a  model  for  Owen,  and  summarizes  the  extent  of 
his  help  as  a  stimulus  to  'compassionate  and  challenging  realism,'  which 
was  the  bent  of  Owen's  verse  anyway.  Owen  must  have  cherished  the 
memory  of  this  friendship  when  he  returned  —  soon  and  finally  —  to 
the  Front. 

Like  the  letters  of  Hopkins  to  other  poets,  the  letters  of  Yeats  to 
Dorothy  Wellesley,  a  friend  of  his  late  years,  are  a  beautiful  record  of 
critical  musings  and  are  further  evidence  of  how  the  eternal  fascination 
that  a  poet  feels  in  the  problems  of  poetry  will  be  heightened  by  the 
sharing  of  these  problems  with  a  sympathetic  friend  who  also  practices 
the  art.  In  matters  of  artistic  assistance,  Yeats  liked  both  to  give  and 
receive.  He  continually  offered  Dorothy  Wellesley  specific  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  her  poems,  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  embark  on 
a  change  of  rhyme  that  meant  an  entire  recasting  of  a  stanza  for  her,  but 
she  stoutly  rejected  all  of  these  'improvements.'  She  once  commented: 

W.B.Y.  is  for  ever  trying  to  revise  my  poems.  We  have  quarrelled  about  this. 

I  say  to  him:  'I  prefer  bad  poems  written  by  myself  to  good  poems  written  by 

you  under  my  name.'  When  he  has  made  a  suggestion  for  altering  a  certain 

line  in  my  verses  and  I  demur  saying:  'I  shall  make  a  note  saying  this  line 

was  altered  by  W.B.Y.  otherwise  I  am  cheating,'  he  says,  'No!  it  has  always 

been  done  in  a  company  of  poets,'  which  is  true.  .  .  However  I  shall  do  as  I 
intend.'*" 

In  his  efforts  to  help,  Yeats  was  not  being  patronizing,  for  he  accepted 
from  her  where  she  did  not  from  him.  Once  he  wrote  her  that  having 
talked  over  his  poetry  with  her  had  been  a  great  help  to  him  and  added 
the  simple  statement:  'I  altered  everything  that  you  questioned  I  think.' 
She  was  not  the  first  woman  who  had  helped  him.  As  he  told  her.  Lady 
Gregory  had  written  the  end  of  his  Deirdre  on  his  'fundamental  mass.'  ^^ 
In  fact  his  dramatic  work  was  so  often  done  in  close  collaboration  with 
Lady  Gregory  that  he  subtitled  his  collected  Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse 
(1928),  'Written  for  an  Irish  Theatre,  and  Generally  with  the  Help  of 
a  Friend.'  Lady  Gregory's  chief  help  was  in  composing  the  Irish  dialect, 
but  she  also  helped  him  in  matters  of  construction. 
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The  activities  of  a  few  eighteenth-century  poets  in  seeking  and  giving 
aid  to  friends  have  been  saved  for  the  end  of  this  chapter  because  it  was 
in  that  century  that  the  practice  seems  almost  to  have  been  a  pattern  of 
Hterary  behavior.  The  concept  of  the  inspired  poet  having  given  way  to 
that  of  the  poet  as  an  instructive  craftsman,  there  was  a  general  passing- 
around  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books  for  corrections. 

The  practice  may  be  said  to  have  derived  from  John  Dryden,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Augustans,  who  often  helped  younger  poets  by  comment- 
ing on  their  verses.  The  extant  letters  that  passed  between  Dryden  and 
William  Walsh  show  that  their  friendship  began  with  Walsh's  seeking 
advice  from  Dryden  about  his  compositions.  Dryden  thought  highly  of 
his  young  friend,  calling  him  'a  Poet,  &  one  of  the  best  that  these  times 
produce,  or  the  Succeeding  times  can  expect.'  ^^  Encouraged  by  this 
praise  and  by  their  discussions  at  the  coffee-house,  Walsh  sent  Dryden  an 
epigram  and  an  elegy  in  the  hope  of  further  comment.  Dryden  complied 
with  a  precise  criticism  of  the  'Noble  Epigramm.'  (In  a  subsequent  letter 
he  may  have  discussed  the  elegy,  but  this  one  ended  with  a  call  to  din- 
ner.) In  the  epigram  he  found  fault  first  with  too  long  a  string  of  mono- 
syllabic words,  a  fault  that,  he  kindly  added,  he  was  himself  sometimes 
guilty  of  'through  hastinesse.'  Then  he  proceeded  in  more  detail  to  dis- 
cover errors  of  tautology,  grammar,  rhyme,  padding,  and  logic  in  two  of 
Walsh's  couplets.^^  Walsh  accepted  Dryden's  suggestions,  and  carried  on 
the  practice  learned  from  him  by  correcting  Pope's  Pastorals. 

Like  Walsh,  Swift  both  received  and  gave  assistance.  During  the  years 
1707—10  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Addison,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  model  of  taste.  As  a  result  of  Addison's  comments  he  revised 
several  of  his  poems,  most  drastically  Baucis  and  Philemon.  All  of  his 
revisions  were  in  the  interest  of  exquisite  polish,  and  he  cut  out  whole 
passages  that  Addison  considered  too  racy.^'*  In  turn  Swift  came  to  the  aid 
of  Pope.  The  Dunciad  had  to  be  stimulated  in  both  of  its  stages,  and  Swift 
helped  in  the  conception  of  the  first  version,  which  was  published  in  1728 
with  Lewis  Theobald  as  its  hero.  Exactly  what  part  he  played  in  aiding 
Pope  is  uncertain,  for  the  accounts  of  the  two  men  differ,  but  it  is  clear 
from  what  they  both  said  that  Swift's  relation  to  the  work  was  important; 
he  may  even  have  suggested  Theobald's  role  in  the  poem.'*^ 

When  years  later  Pope  undertook  to  write  The  New  Dunciad,  a  sep- 
arate poem  published  in  1742  but  immediately  thereafter  revised  as  the 
fourth  book  of  the  final  Dunciad,  he  called  for  the  same  kind  of  help 
that  Wordsworth  felt  he  needed  when  he  wrote  Beaumont  that  he  must 
have  conversation  with  Coleridge  before  he  could  get  on  with   The 
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Recluse.  On  12  November  1741,  Pope,  who  was  staying  with  a  friend 
near  Bath,  wrote  WiUiam  Warburton  asking  him  to  come  and  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  him  so  that  he  would  be  encouraged  to  take  up  his 
studies.  Especially  he  felt  that  if  Warburton  would  'unbend  to  the  idle 
amusement  of  commenting  upon  a  poet,'  he  would  be  able  to  go  ahead 
and  finish  his  poem.'*^  Warburton  joined  him  and  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted. What  Pope  seems  to  have  been  in  need  of  was  someone  whose 
discussion  of  metaphysics  was  stimulating  to  him,  and  in  Warburton  he 
had  such  a  friend.  The  gravity  of  their  talk  is  reflected  in  the  tone  of 
The  New  Dunciad. 

They  were  golden  moments  for  Pope  when  his  genius  was  fanned  by 
discourse  with  gifted  friends:  with  Bolingbroke  and  Arbuthnot,  as  well 
as  Swift  and  Warburton.  The  dreary  moments  were  those  when  he  found 
himself  besieged  by  versifiers  asking  his  assistance.  He  was  the  doctor 
and  dictator  of  poets,  and  the  opening  passage  of  his  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  is  a  cry  to  his  servant  to  keep  them  off  the  premises.  Yet  he 
was  generous  to  many,  and  they  accepted  his  judgments  gladly.  He  said 
of  Addison's  Cato  that  not  a  word  was  unchanged  that  he  had  scrupled 
against.'^ '^  His  letters  reveal  that  he  did  a  thorough  job  on  the  revision 
of  some  poems  by  Wycherley,  that  he  favored  Henry  Brooke  by  judging 
and  revising  his  poem  Universal  Beauty,  and  that  he  promised  to  polish 
William  Broome's  verses  for  him.  He  also  appears  to  have  had  some  hand 
in  everything  of  importance  that  his  beloved  friend  John  Gay  wrote.^^ 

Pope's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  friend  William  Wycherley  accounted  in 
part  for  the  estrangement  between  them,  which  Pope  genuinely  regretted. 
In  1706  Wycherley  had  asked  Pope  to  pick  out  for  him  some  of  his 
poems  for  a  collection  of  madrigals,  but  Pope  found  the  work  of  selection 
difficult  without  knowing  how  far  he  could  go  in  improving  those  he 
selected.  So  he  set  about  in  a  workmanlike  way  on  a  few  sample  poems 
to  show  Wycherley  how  he  might  correct  if  he  went  further: 

Some  I  have  contracted  as  we  do  sunbeams,  to  improve  their  energy  and 
force;  some  I  have  taken  quite  away,  as  we  take  the  branches  from  a  tree,  to 
add  to  the  fruit;  others  I  have  entirely  new  expressed,  and  turned  more  into 
poetry  .  .  .  You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I  have  done 
my  best  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neighbours.^^ 

Four  years  later  Wycherley,  who  had  started  by  taking  all  this  with  good 
grace,  implored  Pope  not  to  deface  his  manuscripts  but  just  to  mark  in 
the  margins  places  where  the  verse  needed  correction.  But  Pope  would 
have  none  of  this  halfway  business.  He  asked  Wycherley  to  take  back  his 
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manuscripts  since  that  kind  of  marking  would  achieve  nothing,  and  sug- 
gested that  his  friend  would  probably  do  better  to  turn  his  poems  into 
prose  maxims. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  minor  poets  flocked  to  Pope  for  help,  but  when  he 
asked  others  to  correct  his  verses  for  him,  one  wonders  whether  he  acted 
in  a  spirit  of  mock  humility.  There  must  have  been  little  that  Henry 
Cromwell  could  have  suggested  that  would  have  benefited  the  acknowl- 
edged verse-master  of  the  age.  Yet  he  asked  Cromwell  to  correct  his 
'Statius,'  and  thanked  him  for  pointing  out  errors  both  in  his  verses  and 
in  his  conduct.  In  thanking  Walsh  for  'reviewing'  some  papers  of  his,  he 
added  graciously,  'You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me,  than  the  same 
hand  that  raised  a  tree  has  to  prune  it.'  ^^ 

Pope  stands  at  the  center  in  this  age  of  careful  attention  to  craftsman- 
ship, but  there  was  much  give-and-take  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Twick- 
enham. The  poet  perhaps  most  extravagantly  aided  by  his  friends  was  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  a  name  remembered  now  chiefly  because  both  Addi- 
son and  Johnson  admired  his  long  poem  The  Creation.  Blackmore  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  wits,  and  he  used  to  show  them  the  manuscript  of 
The  Creation  as  he  progressed  with  it.  Every  man  in  the  club  was  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  such  corrections  and  improvements  as  occurred 
to  him,  so  that  his  contemporary  Ambrose  Philips  conjectured  that  'there 
are  perhaps  no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together  that  now  stand  as 
they  were  originally  written.'  ^^  James  Thomson  persuaded  Dr.  John 
Armstrong,  a  physician  and  versifier,  to  contribute  the  four  last  stanzas 
to  Canto  I  of  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  feeling  sure  that  a  medical  man 
would  be  better  equipped  than  he  to  describe  hydropsy,  hypochondria,  the 
tertian  fever,  gout,  and  apoplexy  —  the  personifications  of  which  diseases 
were  to  conclude  the  canto.  He  also  had  some  friend  suggest  alterations 
in  the  1738  edition  of  The  Seasons.  William  Mason  called  on  Gray  for 
help  in  the  elegiac  poem  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  Gray 
contributed  four  lines.  The  poet  Mark  Akenside  gave  'a  sort  of  finishing' 
to  Dyer's  poem  The  Fleece.  Wesley  was  called  upon  to  emend  Young's 
Night  Thoughts.  William  Shenstone  passed  around  his  beautifully  illus- 
trated notebooks  soliciting  improvements  from  his  friends.  Johnson  con- 
tributed the  concluding  lines  to  both  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted 
Village  of  Goldsmith.  And  so  it  went.^^ 


In  the  records  that  make  up  this  chapter,  humility  and  the  ability  to 
accept  not  only  criticism  but  correction  figure  more  largely  than  many 
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might  expect.  Untermeyer  was  surprised  that  Vachel  Lindsay  accepted 
emendations  so  eagerly  —  he  need  not  have  been.  As  Yeats  said,  'it  has 
always  been  done  in  a  company  of  poets.'  And  yet  the  comments  that 
Johnson  sagely  made  about  that  much  tortured  poem  of  Blackmore  are 
true  for  all  poems  that  have  been  subject  to  the  revision  of  others: 

.  .  .  when  all  reasonable,  all  credible  allowance  is  made  for  this  friendly  re- 
vision the  author  will  still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise;  for  to  him  must 
always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the 
choice  of  topicks,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  general 
predominance  of  philosophical  judgement  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  faults:  a  happy  line  or  a  single  elegance 
may  perhaps  be  added;  but  of  a  large  work  the  general  character  must  always 
remain;  the  original  constitution  can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  remedies; 
inherent  and  radical  dullness  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  extrinsick 
animation.^^ 

It  might  be  added  only  that  what  Johnson  said  of  small  corrections  made 
by  others  is  as  true  of  a  short  work  as  of  a  long.  But  of  a  short  work  the 
character  may  be  changed,  and  when  it  is,  the  poem  is  usually  ruined,  for 
the  short  work  is  more  likely  to  have  sprung  from  a  single  poetic  impulse. 


4 

Dreams  and  Visions 

There  was  no  preconsciousness  of 
the  idea  before  I  began  to  murmur 
line  after  Hne.  I  was  unconscious  of 
creation. 

JE 


IviYSTICAL  and  psychological  explanations  of 
inspiration  lie  outside  the  bounds  o£  this  study,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  actual  circumstances  and  methods  of  composition,  but  even  this  prac- 
tical subject  raises  many  strange  questions,  the  most  bafSing  being  the 
assertions  of  the  few  poets  who  maintain  that  they  have  written  without 
conscious  will.  If  the  ancients  were  right  in  thinking  of  all  poetic  inspira- 
tion as  an  afflatus,  or  great  breath  of  divine  origin,  then  these  select  few 
do  not  stand  apart  from  their  fellows  —  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  their 
act  of  poetry-making  they  do.  Composition  lies  midway  between  inspira- 
tion and  final  achievement,  and  the  poets  of  this  chapter  are  those  who, 
either  on  occasion  or  habitually,  came  nearest  to  skipping  this  intermediate 
operation  entirely.  They  had  paper  before  them,  they  had  pen  or  pencil, 
the  writing  of  their  poems  occupied  a  unit  in  time,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  almost  unconscious  of  what  happened  to  them  during  this  time. 
The  description  of  their  experiences  is  thus  largely  conjectural,  but  there 
are  a  few  facts  to  go  on. 

These  facts  are  in  the  nature  of  a  clinical  record.  It  is  limited  to  such 
claims  as  poets  themselves  have  made  about  verses  that  came  to  them  in 
dreams  or  visions.  It  does  not  reach  out  to  include  the  seductive  argument 
of  Robert  Graves,  who,  in  his  book  Poetic  Unreason,  makes  an  analogy 
between  dreams  and  all  poetry  written  in  the  'emotional  mode'  —  that  is, 
all  poems  that  express  the  inner  conflict  of  the  poet  before  his  judgment 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  expression.  According  to  his  belief  most  poems 
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of  value  (including  even  Shakespeare's  plays)   come  within  this  large 
category. 

Nor  is  this  chapter  concerned  with  the  dreams  and  visions  which  poets 
have  chosen  to  describe.  To  tell  about  a  dream  is  a  far  more  common 
phenomenon  than  to  record  it  exactly.  Many  are  the  poets  who  have  told 
what  they  have  seen  in  a  sleeping  or  waking  trance.  Thus  Milton  wrote 
of  his  wife: 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  Saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 

and  Vaughan  of  one  of  his  mystical  visions: 

I  saw  eternity  the  other  night 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 
All  calm  as  it  was  bright. 

Yeats  made  persistent  use  both  of  his  dreams  and  visions,  the  dreams 
sometimes  suggesting  subjects  for  poems  or  plays,-"^  and  the  sharper 
visions,  which  he  learned  through  his  occult  studies  to  interpret  and  sys- 
tematize, suggesting  much  of  the  symbolism  of  his  later,  difficult  poetry. 
Occasionally  the  subject  of  a  visionary  poem  is  the  electric  moment  of 
the  poet's  first  dedication  to  his  calling.  Many  of  the  greatest  teachers, 
Socrates  included,  have  recognized  what  is  often  referred  to  as  a  'call' 
from  some  spiritual  source  to  undertake  a  particular  task  for  the  elevation 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  poets  who  have  felt  such  a  'call'  are  among 
the  teachers  of  this  earth.  Thus  the  great  Aeschylus  claimed  that 
Dionysius  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  when  he  was  very  young  and 
told  him  to  write  tragedy.^  Among  English  poets,  Chapman  and  Words- 
worth had  comparable  experiences.  Chapman  saw  a  vision  of  Homer  on 
the  hill  near  his  birthplace,  and  was  prompted  by  this  spirit  to  translate 
Homer's  works  into  English.^  Wordsworth's  vision  was  not  so  specific, 
but  it  equally  convinced  him  of  his  high  duty  as  a  poet.  In  The  Prelude 
(iv.  319—38)  he  told  of  returning  through  the  woods  and  fields  one 
morning  after  a  late  party  during  a  summer  vacation  from  the  university. 
Wordsworth  looked  on  the  'memorable  pomp'  of  a  magnificent  sunrise; 
his  heart  was  filled  by  the  'sweetness  of  a  common  dawn,'  and  from  that 
moment  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  'dedicated  Spirit.'  But  all  such  descrip- 
tions look  back  at  the  visionary  experience.  Far  fewer  are  the  poems  that 
catch  the  experience  on  the  wing,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  before 
it  flies  out  of  sight. 
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The  distinction  I  am  making  here,  when  it  can  be  made,  between  a 
vision  and  a  dream  is  not  the  distinction  between  a  waking  or  a  sleeping 
state  but  between  claiming  for  the  inspiration  an  unusual  authority  that 
appears  to  have  come  from  some  power  other  than  one's  own  —  a  vision; 
and  claiming  for  the  inspiration  only  that  it  came  from  the  ordinary  stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  on  —  a  dream.  The  poets  do  not  always  make  this 
distinction. 

The  terms  are  slippery  but  the  easiest  one  to  begin  with  is  the  dream. 
The  most  famous  dream  poem  in  our  language  is  Coleridge's  Kubla 
Khan,  and  his  own  account  of  its  conception,  however  familiar,  must  be 
repeated : 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  Author,  then  in  ill  health,  had  retired  to 
a  lonely  farm-house  between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  confines  of 
Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anodyne 
had  been  prescribed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the  following  sentence,  or  words  of  the 
same  substance,  in  'Purchas's  Pilgrimage':  'Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded 
a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately  garden  thereunto.  And  thus  ten  miles  of 
fertile  ground  were  inclosed  within  a  wall.'  The  Author  continued  for  about 
three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which 
time  he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence,  that  he  could  not  have  composed  less 
than  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  produc- 
tion of  the  correspondent  expressions,  without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of 
effort.  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
whole,  and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down 
the  lines  that  are  here  preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately  called 
out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock,  and  detained  by  him  above  an  hour, 
and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mortification, 
that  though  he  still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general 
purport  of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered 
lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface 
of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  has  been  cast,  but,  alas!  without  the  after 
restoration  of  the  latter! 

Thus  in  18 16,  when  the  poem  was  first  published,  Coleridge  recorded  an 
event  that  took  place  in  1797  or  1798.  (Coleridge's  memory  of  years  was 
unreliable.)  At  another  time,  in  an  undated  manuscript  note,  he  described 
his  state  when  originally  writing  down  the  poem  as  'a  sort  of  Reverie, 
brought  on  by  two  grains  of  Opium,  taken  to  check  a  dysentery.'  Many 
pages  have  been  written  about  this  experience,"*  by  far  the  most  fascinating 
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being  those  of  John  Livington  Lowes  in  The  Road  to  Xanadu,  that  great- 
est of  guide  books  into  the  land  of  the  poetic  imagination.  Psychologists 
have  studied  Coleridge's  use  of  laudanum,  and  the  tendency  at  present 
among  literary  historians  is  to  discount  its  influence.  But  of  the  actual 
composition  of  Kubla  Khan  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  than  what  Cole- 
ridge told  in  these  notes.  They  leave  us  wondering  whether  he  could  have 
felt  both  eager  (published  note)  and  in  'a  sort  of  Reverie'  (manuscript 
note)  while  writing  the  poem. 

The  enchantment  of  this  symbolic  and  paradisiacal  poem  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  a  belief  in  Coleridge's  accounts.  His  memory  of  his  own 
activities,  as  distinct  from  his  memory  of  images  from  his  reading,  was 
bad;  but  this  at  least  is  how  he  remembered  the  experience  to  have  been, 
and  he  published  the  poem  as  a  'psychological  curiosity'  rather  'than  on 
the  ground  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits.'  Perhaps  this  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  peculiar  power  of  enchantment  is  the  best  support  for  his  own 
word  when  he  described  it  as  a  'vision.'  He  simply  did  not  feel  responsible 
for  the  result. 

Havelock  Ellis  mentioned  Kubla  Khan  as  having  the  best  claim  as  an 
exception  to  his  general  statement  that,  although  the  creative  mind  un- 
doubtedly receives  many  valuable  suggestions  from  dreams,  'it  is  more 
doubtful  whether  the  creative  activity  of  normal  dreams  ever  reaches  a 
sufficient  perfection  to  take,  as  it  stands,  a  very  high  place  in  a  master's 
work.'  ^  He  underscored,  as  others  have  done,  the  fact  that  Coleridge's 
sleep  was  not  normal  but  the  result  of  a  drug  that  gives  high  charge  to 
the  power  of  image-making  while  deterring  creation.  Moreover,  he  was 
frankly  skeptical  whether  anyone  can  recall,  from  whatever  type  of  sleep, 
a  poem  of  such  length,  remarking  that  two,  or  at  the  most  four,  lines  are 
the  most  that  anyone  can  usually  remember.  (The  'usually'  is  not  impres- 
sive in  the  discussion  of  an  experience  so  admittedly  unusual  as  Col- 
eridge's.) 

Like  Havelock  Ellis,  Graves  thinks  that  poetry  composed  in  sleep  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  high  quality: 

The  rhymes  are  generally  inaccurate,  the  texture  clumsy,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  use  the  same  words  close  together  in  different  senses,  and  the  thought- 
connections  are  so  free  as  to  puzzle  the  author  himself  when  he  wakes.  A  scrap 
of  dream  poetry  sticks  in  my  mind  since  my  early  schooldays: 

It's  Henry  the  VIII! 

It's  Henry  the  VIII! 

I  know  him  by  the  smile  on  his  face 

He  is  leading  his  armies  over  to  France. 
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Here  eighth  and  face  seemed  perfect  rhymes,  to  the  sleeping  ear,  the  spirit 
was  magnificent,  the  impHcations  astonishing;  but  the  waking  poet  was  forced 
to  laugh.  .  .^ 

About  on  the  level  of  Graves'  schoolboy  quatrain  is  one  that  Tenny- 
son dreamed  when  he  was  ten.  He  told  Charles  Dodgson  (Lewis  Carroll), 
who  was  visiting  him  in  1859,  that  this  was  the  only  dream  poem  he  could 
remember,  although  'he  had  often  dreamt  long  passages  of  poetry,  which 
he  believed  to  be  good  at  the  time.'  His  grandson.  Sir  Charles  Tennyson, 
adds  that 

He  had  once  dreamed  an  enormous  poem  about  fairies,  which  began  with  very 
long  lines  that  gradually  got  shorter  and  ended  with  fifty  or  sixty  lines  of 
two  syllables.  This  reminiscence  probably  gave  his  guest  the  idea  for  The 
Mouse's  Tail'  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.'^ 

A  single  experience  of  A.  E.  Housman  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  what 
Ellis  meant  when  he  admitted  that  the  creative  mind  receives  suggestions 
from  dreams.  Laurence  Housman  tells  the  story  how  his  brother  had  been 
bothered  by  an  ordinary  space-filling  adjective  in  'Bredon  Hill'  and  had 
then  dreamed  a  better  one.  His  dream  substitute  was  not  quite  right  —  it 
was  'painted'  —  but  it  led  him  to  'coloured'  as  the  best  qualifier  for 
'counties.'  His  difficulties  over  this  adjective  are  clear  to  be  seen  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  poem  now  at  the  Library  of  Congress,^  a  copy  in  ink 
with  the  rejected  substitutions  written  in  in  pencil.  The  manuscript  copy 
of  this  stanza  runs  as  follows: 

Here  of  a  Sunday  morning 

My  love  and  I  would  lie,  [coloured] 

[pleasant]     [checkered]     [patterned] 
And  see  the  [sunny]  j^  counties 

And  hear  the  larks  so  high 

About  us  in  the  sky. 

According  to  Laurence  Housman: 

That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  a  dream  gave  him  real  help  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem;  but  he  did,  on  at  least  two  other  occasions,  dream 
verses  of  a  sort,  which  he  was  able  to  remember  and  write  down  on  waking. 
One  of  these  —  a  poem  (the  author  of  which,  in  his  dream,  was  not  himself, 
but  G.  K.  Chesterton)  ran  as  follows: 

When  I  was  born  in  a  world  of  sin. 

Praise  be  God  it  was  raining  gin; 

Gin  on  the  house,  gin  on  the  walls. 

Gin  on  the  bun-shops  and  copy-book  stalls.® 
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These  cheerful  verses  conform,  as  did  Graves'  and  Tennyson's  youthful 
dream  poems,  to  Ellis'  suggested  maximum  of  four  lines  as  the  extent  of 
memory  on  w^aking. 

Coleridge  also  had  a  'normal'  dream,  his  own  epitaph,  which  he  wrote 
out  in  a  letter  from  Edinburgh  to  Tom  Wedgwood  on  16  September 
1803,  saying  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  he  had  not  altered  a 
word  of  it: 

Here  sleeps  at  length  poor  Col,  and  without  Screaming, 
Who  died,  as  he  had  always  liv'd,  a  dreaming; 
Shot  dead,  while  sleeping,  by  the  Gout  within, 
Alone,  and  all  unknown,  at  E'nbro'  in  an  Inn.^*' 

The  longest  poem  that  I  have  seen  which  is  authentically  claimed  as  a 
dream  rather  than  a  vision  is  one  sent  out  as  a  Christmas  card  by  the 
Foster  Kennedys  of  New  York  in  1943.  Dr.  Kennedy's  wife  wrote  down 
the  words  of  this  poem  as  he  spoke  them  in  his  sleep  —  spoke  them 
slowly,  as  if  reading  —  so  that  when  he  woke  and  tried  to  tell  her  his 
dream  by  memory,  she  was  able  to  correct  him.  This  is  the  dream  he 
spoke  on  25  October  1941. 

The  Dream 

And  there  was  a  great  feast  by  many  people  in  a  high  place. 

And  there  were  fires  all  about  where  people  cooked. 

They  cooked  and  the  meat  was  tough  and  hard. 

And  a  Great  Voice  said  unto  them: 

'Unless  ye  be  born  again  ye  cannot  be  saved.' 

So,  they  whispered  together  what  the  Voice  had  meant, 

And  they  said,  'We  must  bake  again  our  meat.' 

And  they  did  and  it  was  now  good. 

Then  they  danced  in  the  night  about  the  fires  after  the  feast. 

And  they  lay  them  down  and  slept. 

All  the  great  company  lay  on  the  ground  there. 

And  there  came  an  Angel  and  moved  among  them. 

And  the  Angel  chose  some  from  among  them, 

Touching  them  each  one  and  saying: 

'This  one  I  choose  among  you!' 

And  when  the  Angel  went  away  the  company  awoke. 

Those  who  had  not  been  touched  were  contented  and  com- 
placent and  satisfied. 

But  those  whom  the  Angel  had  chosen  were  ambitious  and 
anxious  and  in  no  way  contented. 

And  these  all  set  out  to  climb  a  Great  Peak, 
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And  they  strove  and  strove  to  reach  the  end  of  their  climbing. 

There  were  many  of  them  tired,  but  they  strove  on, 

And  the  Voice  came  again  and  asked  them  each  one  to  choose, 

'Would  ye  find  the  Light  or  would  ye  have  The  Victory?' 

And  the  good  ones  among  them  cried: 

'Let  has  have  the  Ught,  though  the  Victory  Be  not  unto  us!' 

So,  they  strove  for  the  Light;  —  and  for  their  Striving, 

To  each  was  given  The  Victory  as  well. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  as  a  great  neurologist  and  psychologist,  would  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  account  for  all  that  went  into  this  remarkable  war-and-victory 
poem.  Obviously  it  was  built  not  only  from  the  morality  of  his  daytime 
thinking  but  from  a  memory  steeped  in  Biblical  rhythms  and  the  form 
and  content  of  allegorical  religious  literature. 

A  similar  combination  of  war  pressure  and  of  symbols  deeply  rooted 
in  the  subconscious  memory  must  have  led  to  the  passage  which  Edith 
Sitwell  dreamed  about  two  months  before  she  began  to  write  The  Sha- 
dow of  Cain,  only  in  her  experience  the  imprint  was  the  unvictorious 
crime  of  the  atom  bomb.  Her  short  commentary  on  the  making  of  this 
poem  illuminates  its  meaning  as  well  as  the  manifold  ways  of  its  un- 
folding.^-"^ 


Blake  is  the  most  famous  English  vision-poet.  He  would  not  agree 
with  the  poets  cited  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  that  a  shadow  falls 
between  the  conception  and  creation  of  a  poem,  for  to  his  mind  concep- 
tion and  creation  were  one:  'Ideas  cannot  be  Given  but  in  their  minutely 
Appropriate  Words.'  Since  he  himself  was  given  both  ideas  and  words, 
simultaneously,  by  his  Spirits,  he  would  not  excuse  the  failure  of  any  poet 
in  the  execution  of  his  work  on  the  ground  that  he  wrote  rapidly  in  order 
to  capture  as  much  of  his  original  conception  as  possible.-'^^ 

Blake's  visions  were  in  his  head;  they  were  truly  imaginary.  (The  one 
time  he  saw  an  external  vision,  he  dubbed  it  a  ghost  and  was  horrified 
by  the  apparition.)  He  thought  of  his  visions  as  nothing  extraordinary 
and  urged  young  artists  to  cultivate  the  visionary  power  as  an  aid  to  their 
artistic  accomplishments.  He  spoke  of  his  visions  with  the  greatest  fa- 
miliarity, and  when  they  forsook  him  he  could  no  longer  work  at  his 
best;  there  was  nothing  for  him  and  his  wife  to  do  but  pray  together  that 
the  visions  would  return.  When  they  appeared  before  his  inner  eye,  they 
were  exact  and  could  be  drawn  —  indeed  he  did  draw  for  his  friend 
Varley  the  heads  of  many  famous  personages  as  they  appeared  to  him. 
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At  other  times  the  spirits,  as  he  most  commonly  called  his  visions,  mani- 
fested themselves  as  voices,  and  when  they  spoke  or  sang  he  set  down 
what  they  had  to  say,  or  sang  their  words  and  their  music. 

Thus  he  described  to  Thomas  Butts  the  composition  of  one  of  his  long 
poems,  written  during  the  three  years  (i  800-1 803)  that  he  spent  by  the 
sea  at  Felpham: 

I  have  written  this  Poem  from  immediate  Dictation,  twelve  or  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  lines  at  a  time,  without  Premeditation  &  even  against  my 
Will;  the  Time  it  has  taken  in  writing  was  thus  render'd  Non  Existent,  &  an 
immense  Poem  Exists  which  seems  to  be  the  Labour  of  a  long  Life,  all  produc'd 
without  Labour  or  Study. 

And  he  added  in  a  later  letter,  'I  may  praise  it,  since  I  dare  not  pretend 
to  be  any  other  than  the  Secretary;  the  Authors  are  in  Eternity.  I  consider 
it  as  the  grandest  Poem  that  this  World  Contains.'  ^^  So  humbly  did  he 
think  of  himself,  so  highly  of  the  power  of  imagination. 

William  Gilchrist,  Blake's  first  important  biographer,  identified  this 
long  poem  as  Jerusalem,  but  later  scholarship  dates  Jerusalem  after  his 
return  to  London  and  associates  Blake's  account  of  the  grand  poem  thus 
dictated  either  with  the  revision  of  Vala  or  The  Four  Zoas,  or  with  the 
first  draft  of  a  part  of  Milton}^  The  remark  that  Blake  was  accustomed 
to,  make,  that  his  spirits  failed  him  at  Felpham,  sounds  as  if  his  poetic 
work  there  were  limited  to  revisions,  but  the  descriptions  just  quoted  from 
his  letters  to  Butts  indicate  a  first  draft.  At  any  rate,  the  two  reports  of 
his  activities  at  Felpham  are  contradictory. 

Blake's  descriptions  of  himself  as  a  mere  vehicle  have  led  many  to 
think  that  he  wrote  the  words  exactly  as  he  heard  them,  but  this  is  a 
misconception.  There  are  two  pieces  of  completely  convincing  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  One  is  his  own  statement  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  deciding 
on  the  best  meter  for  the  long  poem  whose  'Authors'  were  in  eternity: 

When  this  Verse  was  first  dictated  to  me,  I  consider'd  a  Monotonous  Cadence, 
like  that  used  by  Milton  &  Shakespeare  &  all  writers  of  English  Blank  Verse, 
derived  from  the  modern  bondage  of  Rhyming,  to  be  a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  Verse.  But  I  soon  found  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  true  Orator 
such  monotony  was  not  only  awkward,  but  as  much  a  bondage  as  rhyme  itself. 
I  therefore  have  produced  a  variety  in  every  line,  both  in  cadences  &  number 
of  syllables.  Every  word  and  every  letter  is  studied  and  put  into  its  fit  place; 
the  terrific  numbers  are  reserved  for  the  terrific  parts,  the  mild  &  gentle  for 
the  mild  and  gentle  parts,  and  the  prosaic  for  inferior  parts;  all  are  necessary 
to  each  other.^^ 
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Further  and  conclusive  evidence  is  his  manuscript  notebook,  once  owned 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  hence  called  the  'Rossetti  Manuscript,'  a 
document  that  Vi^as  reproduced  in  facsimile  and  transcribed  by  Geoffrey 
Keynes  in  1935.  This  notebook  had  belonged  almost  certainly  to  Blake's 
brother  Robert,  who  had  used  it  as  a  sketchbook,  and,  therefore,  for 
reasons  of  sentiment,  since  Robert's  spirit  was  often  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  him,  William  used  it  for  forty  years  and  kept  it  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  At  first  he  continued  to  use  the  book  as  a  sketchbook,  but  about  1793 
he  turned  it  over  and  began  to  write  poems  in  it,  starting  at  the  end  and 
moving  forward. -^^  The  poems  are  written  sometimes  round  and  about 
the  sketches,  some  horizontally,  some  vertically;  the  pages  are  for  the  most 
part  tightly  packed.  The  script  gives  evidence  of  much  hesitation,  and 
there  are  numerous  deletions  and  changes  of  choice  in  the  order  of  lines. 
These  traits  are  characteristic  of  other  extant  Blake  manuscripts  which 
show  much  revision.  What  then  has  happened  to  the  words  of  the  spirits  ? 
The  relation  of  Blake  the  poet  to  Blake  the  visionary  is  baffling,  and 
an  examination  of  this  notebook  is  not  likely  to  yield  a  final  answer.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  first  draft  of  one  of  his  best  known  lyrics,  chosen 
because  the  lines  reveal  what  may  be  described  as  a  hesitating  rapidity  of 
composition  —  not  at  all  a  paradox.  The  words  in  square  brackets  are 
deleted,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Blake  crossed  them  out  as  he  composed; 
they  are  not  revisions. 

THE  TYGER 

1  Tyger,  Tyger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 

[Could]   [Dare]  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

2  [In  what]   [Burnt  in]  distant  deeps  or  skies 
[Burnt  the]   [The  cruel]  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 

What  the  hand  dare  sieze  the  fire? 

3  And  what  shoulder  &  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat 
What  dread  hand  &  what  dread  feet 

[Could  fetch  it  from  the  furnace  deep 
And  in  thy  horrid  ribs  dare  steep 
In  the  well  of  sanguine  woe? 
In  what  clay  &  in  what  mould 
Were  thy  eyes  of  fury  roU'd?] 
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4     [What]  Where  the  hammer?  [What]  Where  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 
What  the  anvil?  What  [the  arm]  [arm]  [grasp]  [clasp]  dread 


grasp 


[Could]  Dare  its  deadly  terrors  [clasp]  [grasp]  clasp? 

6    Tyger,  Tyger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  &  eye 
Dare  [form]  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

5    3  And  [did  he  laugh]  dare  he  [smile]  [laugh]  his  work  to  see? 
[What  the  [shoulder]  ancle?  what  the  knee?] 
4  [Did]  Dare  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 

1  When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears 

2  And  water'd  heaven  with  their  tears  ^'' 

One  has  to  look  at  a  fair  copy  to  discover  which  of  several  deletions  he 
chose  to  restore,  for  in  the  process  of  composition  he  did  not  stop  to  indi- 
cate his  choice.  Also  it  is  clear  that  he  was  capable  of  dithering,  as  in  the 
first  three  of  the  lines  deleted  between  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  and 
the  line  deleted  in  the  fifth.  The  poem  evidently  started  with  lignes 
donnees,  but  the  lovely  couplet, 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears 
And  water'd  heaven  with  their  tears 

was  the  very  last  to  come  to  him.  Having  thus  set  down  his  first  draft  of 
the  poem,  Blake  copied  it  on  the  same  page  of  his  notebook.  The  hammer- 
furnace-anvil  stanza  with  which  he  had  so  much  trouble  in  the  first  place 
is  omitted  in  this  second  draft,  but  he  restored  it  in  the  final  version, 
engraved  in  Songs  of  Experience  (1794),  which  differs  from  this  draft  in 
a  number  of  details. 

To  revert  to  the  question  of  what  has  happened  to  the  words  of  the 
spirits,  the  only  possible  reconciliation  that  I  can  see  between  the  evidence 
of  Blake's  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  hesitation  over  a  choice  of  meter 
for  his  long  poem,  and  his  description  to  Butts  of  the  'Dictation'  by  the 
spirits  of  extended  passages  lies  in  an  answer  he  made  in  1826  to  Crabb 
Robinson's  skeptical  quizzing: 

When  I  am  commanded  by  the  Spirits,  then  I  write,  and  the  moment  I  have 
written,  I  see  the  words  fly  about  the  room  in  all  directions  —  It  is  then  pub- 
lished—  The  Spirits  can  read  and  my  MS:  is  of  no  further  use  —  I  have  been 
tempted  to  burn  my  MS,  but  my  wife  won't  let  me.^^ 
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If  the  words  flew  about  the  room  the  moment  he  had  written,  may  it 
have  been  that  in  such  a  line  as  this  from  'The  Tyger,' 

[Could]    [Dare]   frame  thy  fearful  symmetry, 

the  word  'Dare'  flew  about,  not  the  'Could'  —  thus  determining  the  final 
choice  when  he  later  made  a  copy  of  the  poem? 

This  objectification  of  words  bears  resemblance  to  Coleridge's  experi- 
ence in  the  composition  of  Kubla  Khan.  Coleridge  said  that  the  images  in 
his  vision  'rose  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the 
correspondent  expressions.'  Now,  as  he  himself  tells,  these  images  took 
their  rise  in  his  subliminal  mind  from  words,  from  the  reading  of  Purchas 
just  before  he  went  to  sleep,  so  that  the  creation  of  Kubla  Khan  was  a 
two-way  process:  from  words  to  images  objectified  as  things,  and  from 
these  images  back  to  words  again.  Blake  does  not  mention  having  seen 
the  images  in  his  poem  in  his  inner  eye  as  things;  he  heard  the  words  as 
he  composed,  then  he  saw  words  —  a  two-way  process  again.  This  dual 
process  is  as  far  as  evidence  leads  us  toward  a  description  of  composing 
these  visionary  poems. 

As  distinct  from  the  two-way  process,  however,  Blake  was  capable  of 
a  more  single  line  of  experience  in  the  creation  of  lyrics  —  not  the 
recorded  lyrics  in  his  notebook  which  made  demands  on  him  for  artistic 
choices,  but  such  songs  as  he  was  singing  when  he  died.  He  lay  singing 
'songs  to  his  Maker,'  and  explained  to  his  devoted  wife  who  stood  by  his 
bed   to   listen,   'My   beloved,   they   are   not   mine  —  no  —  they   are   not 

'  1  Q 

mme  — .  ^" 

The  first  song  of  the  seventh-century  religious  poet  Caedmon  is  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  have  come  to  him  with  a  comparable  immediacy. 
The  story,  as  told  by  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  well  known: 
how  at  the  monastery  of  Whitby  there  was  a  brother  so  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  verse  that  when  the  harp  came  round  at  the  banquet  table  for 
everyone  in  turn  to  sing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company  he  would 
jump  up  and  leave;  and  then  how  one  night,  when  he  was  asleep  in  the 
stable  to  which  he  had  fled,  someone  came  to  him  in  a  dream  and  said, 
'Caedmon,  sing  me  something.'  On  his  protesting  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  sing,  the  visitant  insisted  and  told  him  to  sing  'the  beginning  of 
created  things';  thereupon  he  'began  to  sing  verses  in  praise  of  God  the 
Creator,  verses  that  he  had  never  heard.'  When  he  awoke  he  could  re- 
member these  verses  and  added  to  them  many  more.  He  recited  them  to 
the  abbess  and  her  learned  men,  who  thereupon  set  about  to  instruct  him 
in  the  Scriptures.  From  that  point  on  he  composed  his  poems  according 
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to  a  routine.  He  would  be  taught  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  would  chew 
'upon  it  as  a  cud'  and  then  transform  it  into  the  'most  agreeable 
poetry.'  ^^  There  is  no  indication  that  Caedmon  ever  again  experienced 
the  immediate  inspiration  that  started  him  on  his  poetic  career. 

Two  modern  American  mystics  also,  in  different  ways,  claimed  direct 
heavenly  aid  in  their  writing.  Jones  Very  of  Salem,  the  Transcendentalist, 
was  convinced  that  he  was  'an  especial  messenger  of  God,'  and  that 
everything  he  did  —  whether  it  was  to  accept  an  invitation,  or  to  lean  his 
elbow  on  the  mantel,  or  to  write  poems  —  was  done  in  obedience  to  the 
Spirit.  Hence  his  writing  was  not  an  act  apart;  and,  indeed,  his  neighbors 
could  hear  him  droning  and  tapping  against  the  lattice-work  of  the  arbor 
in  his  garden  while  he  composed,  a  normal  enough  procedure.  His  re- 
ligious convictions  chiefly  got  in  the  way  of  his  friend  Emerson,  who 
kindly  put  together  a  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press  in  1839,  but  who 
had  difficulty  in  the  modest  editing  to  which  he  subjected  them  because 
Very  objected  that  the  Spirit's  words  should  not  be  altered,  and  even 
objected  to  careful  proofreading.^^  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Morningside 
Heights,  an  Episcopalian,  one-time  drama  critic  of  The  New  Yor\  Times, 
told  George  B.  Parks  that  the  Archangel  Michael  dictated  sonnets  to  him, 
and  held  up  for  demonstration  one  of  his  transcripts:  a  sonnet  written  in 
a  single  sweep  without  divisions  into  lines. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Paradise  host  that  tempts  one  to  name  Milton 
among  these  poets  who  were  capable  of  being  inspired  by  some  mystical 
source.  He  speaks  of  his 

Celestial  Patroness,  who  deignes 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd, 
And  dictates  to  me  slumbring,  or  inspires 
Easie  my  unpremeditated  Verse.  (ix.21-4) 

One  notes  the  verb  'dictate'  that  Blake  used,  and  remembers  that  the 
word,  when  applied  to  a  long  poem,  could  not  be  taken  literally  even  of 
Blake,  who  was  unquestionably  a  visionary.  Although  Milton's  verses 
came  to  him  in  a  rush  during  the  night,  the  preconceived  plan  and  elab- 
orate organization  of  Paradise  Lost  make  it  most  unlikely  that  he  heard 
voices  or  saw  visions  while  composing.  What  he  really  describes  in  these 
lines  is  the  easy  flow  of  composition,  which  seems  to  the  poet  'inspired'; 
they  are  Milton's  metaphor  to  name  the  first  stage  of  poetic  activity  that 
all  of  the  greatest  poets  seem  to  have  experienced. 

The  Irish  poet  George  William  Russell,  better  known  as  M,  in  telling 
of  his  dreams  and  visions,  spoke  as  one  might  imagine  Blake  to  have 
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spoken  had  he  been  schooled  in  modern  psychology.  M,  was  interested  in 
explaining  to  others  the  origins  of  his  poems.  He  was,  moreover,  a  pro- 
fessed mystic,  so  that  for  him  to  tell  whence  his  inspiration  flowed  was  an 
act  of  devotion. 

M.  analyzed  his  creative  powers  in  two  books.  The  earlier,  a  group  of  i 
essays  called  The  Candle  of  Vision  (1918),  told  of  his  efforts  as  'an 
artist  and  poet  to  discover  what  truth  lay  in  his  own  imaginations.'  He  ■ 
believed  that  'the  workings  of  imagination  may  well  be  spoken  of,  and 
need  precise  and  minute  investigation,'  and  that  the  psychologists  who 
have  tried  to  conduct  investigations  into  the  workings  of  the  imagination 
have  failed  because  they  themselves  lacked  the  faculty .^^  The  essay  'The 
Many-Coloured  Land,'  which  initiates  his  study  of  the  imagination  by 
relating  it  to  his  visions  of  the  'rapturous  life  in  the  being  of  Earth,'  makes 
an  interesting  contrast  to  many  passages  in  The  Prelude.  Wordsworth  felt 
the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  Universe  in  his  pulses,  mind,  and  heart,  as  it  was 
reflected  from  the  real  forms  and  movements  of  earth.  But  ^'s  'being  of 
Earth'  communicated  with  M  through  visions  which  he  believed  were 
projections  from  a  Supreme  Being,  or  even  from  other  human  beings,  and 
these  visions  were  received  by  his  psyche  when  his  conscious  mind  was  in 
abeyance.  The  imagination  was  a  power  that  changed  these  visions,  or 
his  dreams,  into  something  new,  either  paintings  or  poems.  The  basis  of 
the  imagination  is  the 

memory  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  and  when  it  speaks  to  us  we  feel  truly  inspired  and 
a  mightier  creature  than  ourselves  speaks  through  us.  I  remember  how  pure, 
holy  and  beautiful  these  imaginations  seemed,  how  they  came  like  crystal 
water  sweeping  aside  the  muddy  current  of  my  life,  and  the  astonishment  I 
felt,  I  who  was  almost  inarticulate,  to  fitnd  sentences  which  seemed  noble  and 
full  of  melody  sounding  in  my  brain  as  if  another  and  a  greater  than  I  had 
spoken  them;  and  how  strange  it  was  also  a  little  later  to  wi-ite  without  effort 
verse,  which  some  people  still  think  has  beauty,  while  I  could  hardly,  because 
my  reason  had  then  no  mastery  over  the  materials  of  thought,  pen  a  prose 
sentence  intelligently.^^ 

He  felt  at  one  with  Keats  in  his  belief  in  the  'ancestral  wisdom  of  man,' 
and  with  Emerson  that  all  poetry  is  'first  written  in  the  heavens.' 

The  Candle  of  Vision  is  ^E's  effort  to  analyze  the  workings  of  the 
imagination;  Song  and  its  Fountains  (1932)  is  his  effort  to  analyze  more 
specifically  the  makings  of  his  own  poetry.  In  the  later  book  ^  en- 
deavored to  trace  the  River  of  his  Soul,  whose  outlet  was  his  poetry,  to  its 
source,  the  psyche,  that  focal  point  of  his  being  in  which  he  felt  was 
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manifested  the  Holy  Breath.  The  experience  of  poetic  inspiration  is 
described  over  and  over  again  in  this  small  book.  He  records  that  always 
the  words  tumbled  out  of  him,  sometimes  as  fashioned  in  his  sleep,  some- 
times in  a  waking  dream.^^  Thus  the  first  eight  lines  of  the  long  poem 
'Michael'  'tumbled  out  of  the  dream  state  into  the  waking'  as  he  woke 
one  morning.  Like  Coleridge,  M,  had  the  feeling  that  a  fairly  long  poem 
had  been  completed  in  his  dream,  but  —  more  fortunate  than  Coleridge 
—  he  was  able,  by  walking  about  the  hills  for  a  few  days,  to  recover  all 
of  it.  He  did  not  even  understand  the  plan  of  the  poem  until  he  had 
remembered  about  two  hundred  lines.  Another  time  he  did  not  have  to 
make  an  effort  to  let  the  poem  drift  into  consciousness;  the  revelation 
was  immediate  and  complete.  He  wrote  as  rapidly  as  he  could  'and  the 
verses  altogether  seemed  to  float  about  the  brain  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
trying  to  enter  a  hive.'  This  poem  he  called  'Glory  and  Shadow,'  and 
its  movement  is  that  of  the  swift  rush  with  which  it  came  to  him. 

Nearly  all  of  ^E's  experiences  remind  one  of  the  more  famous  con- 
ception of  Kubla  Khan,  but  for  Lowes'  analysis  of  that  poem  in  The 
Road  to  Xanadu  M  felt  nothing  but  impatience,^^  since  he  believed  that 
the  logic  of  that  study  'would  almost  lead  to  the  assumption  that  when  the 
palette  is  spread  with  colour  it  accounts  for  the  masterpiece.'  He  said  that 
he  himself  could  often  discover  the  elements  that  were  later  fused  into  a 
poem,  but  that  the  discovery  of  them  did  nothing  to  lessen  the  mystery, 
and  in  evidence  he  cited  the  antecedents  in  Hegel  and  'some  Indian 
mystic'  of  his  well-known  lyric  'The  Great  Breath': 

But  when  the  poem  was  born  it  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  if  a  flower 
had  suddenly  glowed  before  me  in  the  hollow  of  air  .  .  . 

The  verses  came  to  me  almost  as  swift  as  thought  one  evening  while  I  was 
sitting  on  some  rocks.  There  was  no  preconsciousness  of  the  idea  before  I  be- 
gan to  murmur  line  after  line.  I  was  unconscious  of  creation. 

In  accordance  with  the  nature  of  ^E's  creative  experience  and  the  fact 
that  his  psyche  became  less  revelatory  as  he  grew  older,  he  shunned  revi- 
sion. Thus  he  remarked  in  the  brief  foreword  to  his  Collected  Poems: 

I  have  omitted  what  in  colder  hours  seemed  to  me  to  have  failed  to  preserve 
some  heat  of  the  imagination;  but  in  that  colder  mood  I  have  made  but  slight 
revision  of  those  retained.  However  imperfect  they  seemed,  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  in  after  hours  melt  and  remould  and  make  perfect  the  form  if  I  was 
unable  to  do  so  in  the  intensity  of  conception,  and  when  I  was  in  those  heavens 
we  breathe  for  a  moment  and  then  find  they  are  not  for  our  clay. 
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A  far  remove  from  such  mystical  experiences  is  the  type  of  inspiration 
that  Browning  wrote  of  when  asked  whether  he  agreed  with  a  certain 
allegorical  analysis  of  'Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came.' 

Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  Understand,  I  don't  repudiate  it,  either.  I  only  mean  I  was 
conscious  of  no  allegorical  intention  in  writing  it.  'T  was  like  this:  one  year 
in  Florence,  I  had  been  very  lazy;  I  resolved  that  I  would  write  something 
every  day.  Well,  the  first  day  I  wrote  about  some  roses,  suggested  by  a 
magnificent  basket  that  some  one  had  sent  my  wife.  The  next  day  Childe 
Roland  came  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  dream.  I  had  to  write  it,  then  and  there, 
and  I  finished  it  the  same  day,  I  believe.  But  it  was  simply  that  I  had  to  do 
it.  I  did  not  know  then  what  I  meant  beyond  that,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
now.  But  I  am  very  fond  of  it.^^ 

Like  Yeats'  'Cap  and  Bells,'  the  subject  of  which  had  come  to  Yeats  in 
sleep,  but  not  the  poem  itself,  'Childe  Roland'  was  drawn  in  this  waking 
dream  from  a  deposit  of  symbols  latent  in  the  subconscious  mind,  and 
each  of  these  poems  is  one  that  the  reader  instinctively  takes  as  allegorical. 

A  similar  experience  led  John  Gould  Fletcher  to  the  composition  of 
'Blue  Symphony.'  Fletcher  lay  no  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  in  writing  this  poem  that  the  lines  came  and  spoke  to  him, 
that  he  was  in  a  trance,  and  that  it  was  not  himself  but  another  who  was 
writing.^''^  The  background  was  an  unhappy  love  affair  and  the  melan- 
choly of  loneliness  in  a  London  January.  In  prosaic  twentieth-century 
diction,  he  speaks  of  having  in  one  morning  drawn  three  sections  of  this 
long  poem  from  his  subconsciousness. 

T.  S.  Eliot  agrees  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  mystical  experience 
and  this  way  of  writing,  though  he  does  not  know  'whether  the  analogy 
is  of  significance  for  the  student  of  religion,  or  only  to  the  psychologist.' 

I  know,  for  instance,  that  some  forms  of  ill-health,  debility  or  anaemia,  may 
(if  other  circumstances  are  favourable)  produce  an  efflux  of  poetry  in  a  way 
approaching  the  condition  of  automatic  writing  —  though,  in  contrast  to  the 
claims  sometimes  made  for  the  latter,  the  material  has  obviously  been  in- 
cubating within  the  poet,  and  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  a  present  from  a 
friendly  or  impertinent  demon.  What  one  writes  in  this  way  may  succeed  in 
standing  the  examination  of  a  more  normal  state  of  mind;  it  gives  me  the 
impression,  as  I  have  just  said,  of  having  undergone  a  long  incubation,  though 
we  do  not  know  until  the  shell  breaks  what  kind  of  egg  we  have  been 
sitting  on. 

To  him  it  seems  that  in  such  moments  he  is  relieved  of  an  'intolerable 
burden'  of  anxiety  and  fear.  The  experience  is  thus  negative,  'not  "inspira- 
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tion"  as  we  commonly  think  of  it,'  and  the  'outburst  of  words  which  we 
hardly  recognize  as  our  own  (because  of  the  effortlessness),  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  mystical  illumination,'  which  one  may  never  be  able 
to  communicate  to  others.  Having  carefully  established  this  distinction, 
Eliot  adds  a  reservation: 

I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the  experience  at  which  I  have  hinted  is  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  all  the  most  profound  poetry  written,  or  even  always  of  the 
best  of  a  single  poet's  work.  .  .  Some  finer  minds,  indeed,  may  operate  very 
differently;  I  cannot  think  of  Shakespeare  or  Dante  as  having  been  dependent 
upon  such  capricious  releases.  Perhaps  this  throws  no  light  on  poetry  at  all.  I 
am  not  even  sure  that  the  poetry  which  I  have  written  in  this  way  is  the  best 
that  I  have  written;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  critic  has  ever  identified  the 
passages  I  have  in  mind.-^ 

The  idea  that  poems  may  spring  from  a  deposit  (or  'egg')  in  the  sub- 
consciousness and  serve  as  a  kind  of  relief  to  the  poet  is  acceptable,  and 
even  comfortable,  to  us  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  post-Freudian 
world.  But  the  other  view  of  the  matter,  though  older  than  Caedmon,  is 
still  current  —  not  only  in  the  experiences  of  the  educated  mystic  JE,  but 
among  the  numerous  bards  of  primitive  peoples.  Louise  Pound,  in  writ- 
ing of  the  Caedmon  story,  cites  investigations  recently  made  among  the 
American  Indians.  Not  only  do  these  Indians  believe  that  their  oldest 
songs  came  to  their  singers  in  dreams  from  some  source  outside  them- 
selves, but  their  living  poets  claim  the  same  inspiration.  Among  the 
Chippewas  the  song-makers  sometimes  maintain  that  an  animal  or  a 
natural  object  has  sung  to  them  in  their  dreams  and  that  they  only  re- 
produce this  dream-song. ^^ 

What  many  poets  whose  every  line  was  a  fatigue  and  a  task  to  them 
would  not  have  given  occasionally  to  have  had  either  a  bird  or  a  Divine 
Breath  dictate  their  songs!  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  had 
they  been  so  blessed,  their  poetry  would  necessarily  have  been  any  the 
better.  Labors  of  love  or  of  conscience  have  brought  to  perfection  most  of 
the  poems  we  cherish;  to  many  readers  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
is  a  greater  poem  than  Kubla  Khan.  No,  one  cannot  equate  poetic  ac- 
complishment with  immediacy  of  inspiration. 
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Writing  "Made  Easy 

...  if  Poetry  comes  not  as  naturally 
as  the  Leaves  to  a  tree  it  had  better 
not  come  at  all. 

KEATS 


J.  HE  first  chapter  of  this  book  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish the  diflferent  stages  in  the  composition  of  poems.  It  showed  how 
poignantly  many  poets  have  felt  the  cleavage  between  the  first  stage,  which  I 
is  the  original  inspiration,  and  the  second,  which  is  the  initial  commit- 
ment to  paper.  Between  these  two  the  shadow  of  art  intervenes.  Hence 
when  the  first  writing  comes  easily,  the  inference  is  that  the  poem  is 
close  to  its  source.  That  is  the  theory,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  the 
careful  corollary  that  an  immediacy  of  creation  does  not  necessarily  better 
the  poem  in  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  many  poems  are  enjoyed  more 
for  their  art  than  for  their  inspiration.  Poems  which  poets  claim  to  have 
been  written  not  at  all  by  themselves  but  by  some  other  Voice  are,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  purest  examples  of  'inspired'  verse;  and  when  the  poet's  will 
and  choice,  his  artistic  conscience,  were  not  involved,  his  writing  was 
necessarily  easy. 

The  experience  most  closely  allied  with  this  pure  form  of  inspiration  is 
that  of  the  sudden  undeniable  impulse  when  a  poem  wills  itself  out,  not 
seeming  to  be  the  utterance  of  any  other  voice  than  its  maker's,  yet  being 
so  insistent  that  the  recording  is  easy.  T.  S.  Eliot's  experience  in  this  type 
of  writing  was  cited  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  together  with  the 
more  strictly  occasional  revelations  of  Browning  and  Fletcher.  Many  poets, 
who  habitually  write  with  conscious  labor,  have  had  happen  to  them  rare 
bursts  of  effortless  composition.  There  are  examples,  for  instance,  in  the 
poetic  records  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Sidney  Lanier,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats. 
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Longfellow  when  working  on  his  long  poems  was  a  most  systematic 
laborer  who  kept  right  after  his  subject,  bewailed  interruptions  by  his 
teaching  or  his  social  life,  and  never  waited  on  inspiration;  but  several  of 
his  most  successful  short  poems  came  to  him  in  a  flash. ^  The  popular 
'Psalm  of  Life'  was  written  quickly  on  the  morning  of  26  July  1838  'upon 
the  blank  portions  of  a  note  of  invitation.'  In  regard  to  'The  Reaper  and 
the  Flowers,  a  Psalm  of  Death,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal  that,  although  the 
idea  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some  time,  the  poem  crystallized  suddenly 
without  effort  of  his  own  on  what  within  him  was  the  'beautiful,  holy 
morning'  of  6  December  1838:  'It  would  seem  as  if  thoughts,  like 
children,  have  their  periods  of  gestation,  and  then  are  born  whether  we 
will  or  not.'  And  the  single  notation  in  his  journal  for  16  November  1845 
is:  'Before  church,  wrote  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song,"  which  came  into 
my  mind  as  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire,  and  glanced  on  to  the  paper 
with  arrowy  speed.  Literally  an  improvisation.' 

Whittier's  verses  prophesying  the  Civil  War,  'What  of  the  Day?,'  oc- 
curred to  him  suddenly  while  he  was  hoeing  in  the  garden.  He  quickly 
wrote  out  the  thirty  lines  and  left  them  in  his  desk  for  two  years,  before, 
in  1856,  during  the  presidential  campaign,  he  first  recognized  what  they 
meant.  Nine  years  later  he  was  flooded  with  joy  rather  than  fateful  fore- 
boding, and  gave  immediate  expression  to  that  joy  in  ten  stanzas  of 
thanksgiving.  The  American  poet  who  had  worked  hardest  for  the  cause 
of  emancipation  was  surprised  into  composing  a  hymn  in  his  head  when, 
on  2  February  1865,  while  sitting  in  the  Friends'  meeting-house  in 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  he  listened  to  the  bells  which  celebrated  the 
passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  that  abolished  slavery.  It  was  an 
impressive  moment  —  the  bells  and  the  cannon  outside  breaking  into  the 
silence  of  a  regular  Fifth  Day  meeting  and  announcing,  as  it  seemed  to 
Whittier,  the  Lord's  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil  which  he,  as  the 
Lord's  servant,  had  spent  so  many  years  and  so  much  strength  in  com- 
batting. So,  as  he  sat  in  meeting,  his  eloquent  hymn  'Laus  Deo!'  'sang 
itself  midst  the  ringing  bells,  and  when  he  went  home  he  recited  it  to 
his  family  before  he  wrote  it  down.  It  was  published  unchanged.^ 

Later  in  the  same  year,  when  Harvard  was  preparing  a  commemoration 
ceremony  for  its  sons  who  had  died  in  the  Civil  War,  Lowell  was  asked 
by  the  committee  in  charge  to  write  an  ode  for  the  occasion.^  He  was 
overawed  and  fearful  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  rise  to  the  subject. 
But  he  did,  and  later  described  the  event: 

The  ode  itself  was  an  improvisation.  Two  days  before  the  commemoration  I 
had  told  my  friend  Child  that  it  was  impossible  —  that  I  was  dull  as  a  door-mat. 
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But  the  next  day  something  gave  me  a  jog,  and  the  whole  thing  came  out  of 
me  with  a  rush.  I  sat  up  all  night  writing  it  out  clear,  and  took  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  to  Child. 

This  astonishing  activity  left  him  fatigued  for  weeks;  he  lost  sleep  and 
appetite,  and  in  every  way  was  worn  out  with  the  unaccustomed  experi- 
ence. It  was  not  until  after  the  'Commemoration  Ode'  was  published  that 
he  discovered  some  of  the  lines  lacked  rhymes. 

Lanier,  who  characteristically  wrote  verse  very  slowly,  correcting  and 
interlining,  composed  'A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,'  'in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  .  .  .  without  erasure  or  correction.'  '^  But  this  fine  short 
poem,  the  epitome  of  his  religious  feeling,  was  on  a  subject  about  which 
he  had  thought  long  and  deeply. 

In  Siegfried's  Journey  (1945)  Sassoon  tells  of  two  occasions  when  writ- 
ing was  no  labor. °  These  experiences  are  the  absolute  antithesis  of  the 
frenzy  that  has  swept  over  so  many  poets  at  moments  of  their  inspired 
creations,  for  at  both  times  Sassoon  was  almost  asleep.  The  first  occasion 
gave  birth  to  the  well-known  pacifist  poem  'They,'  the  poem  that  begins: 

The  Bishop  tells  us:  When  the  boys  come  back 
They  will  not  be  the  same. 

One  evening  in  late  October  19 16  when  Sassoon  was  staying  with  his 
friend  Robbie  Ross  in  London,  Ross  got  onto  the  subject  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  was  a  favorite  object  of  his  ridicule.  They  talked  about 
his  belief  'that  those  who  were  serving  at  the  Front  would  return  with 
their  souls  purged  and  purified  by  what  they  had  experienced.'  Extremely 
tired,  Sassoon  went  ofif  to  bed  and  there  the  first  few  lines  of  'They'  came 
into  his  head  'as  though  from  nowhere.'  So  he  got  up,  scribbled  the  whole 
poem  in  his  notebook,  and  only  slightly  revised  it  in  the  morning.  The 
second  poem  that  came  into  his  head  'from  nowhere'  was  that  perfect 
lyric  of  the  peace,  'Everyone  Sang.'  It  was  written  in  1919. 

One  evening  in  the  middle  of  April  I  had  an  experience  which  seems  worth 
describing  for  those  who  are  interested  in  methods  of  poetic  production.  It 
was  a  sultry  spring  night.  I  was  feeling  dull-minded  and  depressed,  for  no 
explainable  reason.  After  sitting  lethargically  in  the  ground-floor  room  for 
about  three  hours  after  dinner,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  take  my  useless  brain  to  bed.  On  my  way  from  the  arm-chair  to  the 
door  I  stood  by  the  writing-table.  A  few  words  had  floated  into  my  head  as 
though  from  nowhere.  .  .  I  picked  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  the  words  on  a  sheet 
of  note-paper.  Without  sitting  down,  I  added  a  second  line.  It  was  as  if  I  were 
remembering  rather  than  thinking.  In  this  mindless,  recollecting  manner  I 
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wrote  down  my  poem  in  a  few  minutes.  When  it  was  finished  I  read  it  through, 
with  no  sense  of  elation,  merely  wondering  how  I  had  come  to  be  writing  a 
poem  when  feeling  so  stupid.  I  then  went  heavily  upstairs  and  fell  asleep 
without  thinking  about  it  again.  .  .  The  poem  was  'Everyone  Sang,'  which 
has  since  become  a  stock  anthology  piece.  No  one  has  ever  said  a  word  against 
it,  and  it  is  now  almost  as  well  known  as  Yeats's  'Innisfree.'  What  I  have 
been  unable  to  understand  is  that  there  was  no  apparent  mental  process  during 
its  composition.  Many  of  my  shorter  poems  have  been  written  with  a  sense  of 
emotional  release  and  then  perfected  by  revision  —  often  after  being  put  away 
for  a  long  time.  Others  have  been  produced  by  mental  concentration  and  word 
seeking  which  lasted  two  or  three  hours.  But  there  was  usually  a  feeling  of 
having  said  what  I  wanted  to  with  directness  and  finality.  'Everyone 
Sang'  was  composed  without  emotion,  and  needed  no  alteration  afterwards. 
Its  rather  free  form  was  spontaneous  and  unhke  any  other  poem  I  have 
written.  I  wasn't  aware  of  any  technical  contriving.  Yet  it  was  essentially  an 
expression  of  release,  and  signified  a  thankfulness  for  liberation  from  the  war 
years  which  came  to  the  surface  with  the  advent  of  spring. 

Thus  Sassoon  underscores  the  fact  that  the  inspired  'Everyone  Sang,' 
which  men  like  Blake  or  IE  would  have  called  the  dictation  of  a  divine 
Voice,  was  an  exceptional  experience,  and  that  two  other  methods  of  writ- 
ing are  habitual  with  him:  writing  to  release  a  strong  feeling  and  revising 
later,  and  writing  with  concentrated  efJort  to  perfect  every  line  as  he 
goes  along. 

Like  Sassoon,  Yeats  was  not  accustomed  to  writing  easily,  but  on  rare 
occasions  he  had  a  sudden  rush  of  verse,  as  when,  A.  Norman  Jeflares 
tells,  on  17  September  1921,  he  wrote  'The  Wheel.'  Yeats  and  his  wife 
had  gone  to  Euston  Station  in  London  and  engaged  seats  for  the  Irish 
Mail,  after  which  negotiation  Yeats  darted  off  to  the  Euston  Hotel  and 
came  back  waving  a  sheet  of  hotel  notepaper  on  which  he  had  suddenly 
written  the  poem.  When  it  was  published  he  made  only  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  one  line.® 


When  John  Gould  Fletcher  set  himself  to  write  his  'Thoughts  on  the 
Making  of  Poetry,'  for  Marguerite  Wilkinson,''^  he  described  a  way  of 
'making'  which  is  strikingly  comparable  to  these  occasional  experiences  of 
other  poets  but  which  with  him  was  habitual. 

My  own  method  of  writing  poetry  is  as  follows:  Something  which  I  have 
seen,  heard,  or  experienced  in  life  affects  me  very  strongly.  I  brood  upon  it, 
largely  unconsciously,  until  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  a  line  or  a  group 
of  lines  form  themselves  in  my  brain,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  subject 
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on  which  I  have  been  thinking.  These  hnes  are  not  necessarily  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem;  they  may  be  its  refrain,  or  leading  idea,  but  when  they  have 
established  themselves  in  my  memory  for  the  time  being,  other  hnes  are 
added  to  them.  In  this  way  I  have  often  composed  as  many  as  a  dozen  lines  of 
poetry  before  putting  pen  to  paper.  When  I  finally  sit  down  to  the  actual  task 
of  composition,  I  generally  (except  in  the  case  of  a  very  long  poem,  of  which 
the  process  of  incubation  has  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time)  write  out  the 
whole  poem  in  a  single  draft  and  at  a  single  sitting,  my  aim  being  to  preserve 
my  original'  subconscious  impulse  as  long  as  possible. 

While  thus  composing,  he  was  often  so  absorbed  that  he  was  unaware  of 
what  he  put  on  paper,  although  he  might  later  choose  to  amplify  and  cor- 
rect. This  experience  is  really  a  happy  extension  of  Valery's  and  Spender's 
ligne  donnee  or  'dim  cloud  of  an  idea.'  It  differs  from  the  'trance' 
Fletcher  described  when  writing  of  the  composition  of  'Blue  Symphony' 
in  that  the  lines  habitually  formed  themselves  in  his  brain,  whereas 
on  that  one  occasion  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  lines  came  and  spoke  to 
him. 

There  are  other  poets  whose  original  composition  was,  presumably,  by 
habit,  the  same  way.  Records  are  lacking,  but  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  guess 
that  Fletcher's  analysis  might  correspond  to  the  experience  of  John  Clare, 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  and  Emily  Dickinson. 

Clare's  youthful  verses  were  completely  spontaneous,  dashed  oflf  where- 
ever  he  might  find  himself  when  the  mood  came  on  him,  usually  in  the 
fields,  and  it  was  their  obvious  spontaneity  that  won  for  him  literary 
friends  and  an  impermanent  public  on  the  publication  of  his  first  book. 
Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  in  1820.  Later,  remember- 
ing those  wonderful  days  when  all  of  nature  surrounded  him  with  poetry, 
he  said:  'I  used  to  drop  down  under  a  bush  and  scribble  the  fresh  thoughts 
on  the  crown  of  my  hat  ...  As  I  found  nature  then,  so  I  made  her.' 
When  that  happy  time  was  long  since  past,  and  he  was  living  out  his 
disappointed  life  in  the  Northampton  General  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  kept 
up  the  prolific  habits  of  a  lifetime  —  sometimes  spontaneously  but  more 
often  to  gratify  the  desire  of  visitors.  While  still  sane  he  remarked,  'I 
always  wrote  my  poems  in  great  haste,  and  .  .  .  what  corrections  I  made 
I  always  made  them  while  writing  the  poems,  and  could  never  do  any- 
thing with  them  afterwards.'  ^  In  general  this  was  true,  though  at  the 
time  when  he  continued  to  nurse  the  hope  of  publishing  a  fifth  volume, 
he  kept  his  manuscripts  by  him,  polishing  as  he  waited. 

As  Clare  wrote  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  education  so  Hopkins  wrote,  after 
he  became  a  Jesuit,  in  spite  of  one  side  of  his  nature.  He  felt  qualms  about 
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giving  up  any  part  of  the  time  that  he  should  be  devoting  to  God  and  the 
immediate  tasks  of  his  profession,  to  creative  work  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  evidence  of  interest  in  attaining  personal  and  worldly  fame  — 
hence  his  constant  refusal  to  allow  any  of  his  friends  to  publish  his  poems, 
and  hence  also  the  very  limited  audience  to  whom  he  sent  his  manuscripts: 
Robert  Bridges,  Coventry  Patmore,  and  Canon  Richard  Watson  Dixon, 
His  relations  with  Bridges  and  Patmore  have  already  been  described. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  met  Dixon  more  than  once  and  then 
only  for  an  hour  or  two;  but  it  was  to  Dixon,  who  continually  urged  him 
to  write  more  poetry,  that  he  fully  explained  the  quandary  his  religious 
life  cast  him  in  as  a  poet, 

I  am  ashamed  at  the  expressions  of  high  regard  which  your  last  letter  and 
others  have  contained,  kind  and  touching  as  they  are,  and  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  to  reply  to  them  or  not.  This  I  say:  my  vocation  puts  before  me  a 
standard  so  high  that  a  higher  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  question  then 
for  me  is  not  whether  I  am  willing  (if  I  may  guess  what  is  in  your  mind)  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  hopes  of  fame  (let  us  suppose),  but  whether  I  am  not  to 
undergo  a  severe  judgment  from  God  for  the  lothness  I  have  shewn  in  mak- 
ing it,  for  the  reserves  I  may  have  in  my  heart  made,  for  the  backward 
glances  I  have  given  with  my  hand  upon  the  plough,  for  the  waste  of  time 
the  very  compositions  you  admire  may  have  caused  and  their  preoccupation  of 
the  mind  which  belonged  to  more  sacred  or  binding  duties,  for  the  disquiet 
and  the  thoughts  of  vainglory  they  have  given  rise  to.  A  purpose  may  look 
smooth  and  perfect  from  without  but  be  frayed  and  faltering  from  within.  I 
have  never  wavered  in  my  vocation,  but  I  have  not  lived  up  to  it.  I  destroyed 
the  verse  I  had  written  when  I  entered  the  Society  and  meant  to  write  no 
more;  the  Deutschland  I  began  after  a  long  interval  at  the  chance  suggestion 
of  my  superior,  but  that  being  done  it  is  a  question  whether  I  did  well  to  write 
anything  else.  However  I  shall,  in  my  present  mind,  continue  to  compose,  as 
occasion  shall  fairly  allow,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  seldom  and  indeed  for 
some  years  past  has  been  scarcely  ever,  and  let  what  I  produce  wait  and  take 
its  chance;  for  a  very  spiritual  man  once  told  me  that  with  things  like  com- 
position the  best  sacrifice  was  not  to  destroy  one's  work  but  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  be  disposed  of  by  obedience.^ 

By  which  concluding  remark  Hopkins  meant  that  one  might  ultimately 
publish  with  a  superior's  consent,  a  favor  that,  he  goes  on  to  say,  he 
cannot  fancy  himself  asking.  No  wonder  that  Dixon  wrote  in  immediate 
response  to  his  letter,  'I  could  say  much,  for  my  heart  bleeds.' 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  Hopkins  had  been  chiefly  interested  in  writ- 
ing in  order  to  experiment  with  the  new  rhythms  for  which  he  is  now 
famous,  there  would  have  been  no  dilemma,  for  he  would  never  have 
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felt  like  excusing  himself  for  the  time  and  energy  thus  spent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wrote,  whenever  he  allowed  himself  to  write,  from  what  must 
have  been  an  undeniable  rush  of  feeling,  of  inspiration.  When  he  lay 
fallow  it  was  because  he  was  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  beset  with 
illness  and  fatigue,  wearied  with  too  many  examination  papers  or  the 
other  exacting  occupations  that  were  far  from  congenial  to  him.  His 
letters  show  again  and  again  that  he  saw  the  situation  perfectly.  As  he 
once  wrote  Bridges,  his  very  way  of  life  had  left  him  bereft  of  most  of 
the  emotional  inducements  —  love  in  particular  —  that  lead  other  men  to 
compose.  But  it  is  fortunate  for  all  readers  of  poetry  that  the  sudden 
onrush  of  feeling  occasionally  projected  itself  through  his  harassments 
and  doubts.  Two  such  moments  he  referred  to  specifically  in  sending  the 
poems  thus  inspired  to  Bridges.  He  explained  that  the  sonnet  'Hurrahing 
in  Harvest'  was  'the  outcome  of  half  an  hour  of  extreme  enthusiasm  as 
I  walked  home  alone  one  day  after  fishing  in  the  Elwy,'  and  of  four 
other  sonnets  that  they  'came  like  inspirations  unbidden  and  against  my 
will.'  10 

After  the  irresistible  conception  of  his  poems,  however,  Hopkins  was 
a  most  conscientious  craftsman  in  his  efforts  to  improve  them.  A  partial 
record  of  his  labors  can  be  gathered  from  his  letters  to  Bridges  and  Dixon 
and  from  Bridges'  notes  to  his  poems.  He  felt  constantly  the  need  to 
leave  these  semi-unwanted  offspring  of  his  as  perfect  as  he  could  make 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  always  that  he  would  lose  something 
of  their  original  freshness  in  the  effort.  After  an  extended  explanation  of 
his  sonnet  'The  Sea  and  the  Skylark,'  he  added: 

.  .  .  but  the  saying  of  it  smells,  I  fear,  of  the  lamp,  of  salad  oil,  and,  what  is 
nastier,  in  one  line  somewhat  of  Robert  Browning.  I  felt  even  at  the  time 
that  in  the  endless  labour  of  recasting  those  lines  I  had  lost  the  freshness  I 
wanted  and  which  indeed  the  subject  demands.^^ 

There  is  much  that  is  untold  in  the  life  of  Hopkins,  yet  when  compared 
with  the  life  of  his  American  contemporary  Emily  Dickinson  it  appears 
flooded  with  light.  Emily  Dickinson  dedicated  herself  to  poetry  in  ways 
that  no  one  knows  anything  about.  She  also  dedicated  herself  to  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  the  universe  in  ways  that  mark  her  an  unortho- 
dox religious  poet  —  like  Hopkins.  Save  for  a  very  few  lyrics  published 
in  magazines,  her  poems  were  published  posthumously  —  like  his.  Many 
of  them  did  not  have  to  wait  so  long  as  Hopkins';  others  are  still  waiting. 

Like  Christina  Rossetti,  Emily  Dickinson  was  never  seen  writing,  nor 
did  she  tell  of  her  habits.  The  sister  with  whom  she  lived  shut  in  the 
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gloomy  house  in  Amherst  was  as  surprised  as  she  was  proud  to  find  hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  of  Emily's  poems  after  her  death  and  no  instructions 
to  destroy  them.  It  does  not  look  from  the  manuscripts  as  if  Emily  ever 
chose  the  moments  of  her  composing.  When  she  wanted  to  write  she  must 
have  wanted  to  do  so  imperatively,  in  a  flash.  How  else  account  for  the 
fascinating  variety  of  scraps  of  paper  on  which  she  wrote?  — on  margins 
of  newspapers,  on  shopping  lists,  on  the  backs  of  paper  bags,  bills,  and 
programs,  especially  on  the  inside  of  envelopes. -"^^  It  would  probably  have 
surprised  her  to  learn  that  in  this  habit  she  performed  exactly  like  Walt 
Whitman,  whose  book  she  had  never  read  but  who  she  heard  was  'dis- 
graceful.' ^^ 

With  both  these  poets,  the  scraps  of  paper  suggest  speed  —  the  grasping 
of  whatever  paper  was  at  hand  when  the  moment  came  to  say  something. 
With  neither  of  them  were  their  disordered  manuscripts  a  sign  of  uncon- 
cern for  the  final  appearance  of  their  work.  Up  until  the  last  years  of  her 
life,  Emily  Dickinson  was  accustomed  to  copy  her  poems  onto  sheets  of 
letter  paper  and  then  to  tie  them  neatly  together  with  string  into  small 
gatherings  that  she  called  'fascicles.'  Whitman  liked  to  have  his  poems 
printed  before  he  sent  them  to  periodicals;  fair  hand-written  copies  were 
less  in  his  mode.  (Having  embarked  on  this  unlikely  comparison,  I  should 
add  that  Whitman's  manuscripts  are  far  more  heavily  revised  than  Emily 
Dickinson's.) 

The  exhibit  of  Dickinson  memorabilia,  manuscripts,  and  books  at  the 
Grolier  Club  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1945  was  rich  in  examples 
both  of  the  fascicles  and  of  uncopied  poems.  They  showed,  as  do  the 
facsimiles  in  Mrs.  Bingham's  edition  of  'New  Poems,'  Bolts  of  Melody, 
something  of  the  habits  of  this  poet.  Her  indecision  over  words,  the 
variety  of  choices  that  came  to  her  mind,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
problem  confronting  her  editor,  far  greater  than  her  use  of  dashes  and 
general  disregard  for  punctuation.  Here  is  a  transcript  of  one  of  the  poems 
exhibited  at  the  Grolier  Club,  a  manuscript  in  pencil  on  lined  notepaper. 

A  little  Snow 
was  here  and  there 
Disseminated  in  her 
Hair  — 

Since  she  and  I 
had  met  and  played 
Decade  had   hastened 

hurried 
To  Decade — [gathered] 
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But  time  had  added, 
not  obtained 

invincible    inviolate 
Impregnable  the  Rose 
For  summer  too 
"indelible  —  "inscrutable 
too  ^obdurate  —  for 

comptent 
Snows  — 

inviolate 
X  illustrious  the  Rose 
X  sumptuous  —  for  Snows  — 
Impregnable  the  Rose 
For  summer  too  inscrutable 
too  sumptuous  for  snows — * 

It  is  obvious  in  this  manuscript  that  Emily  Dickinson  was  puzzled  over 
the  choice  of  words  while  she  was  writing,  for  she  set  down  an  alterna- 
tive for  her  first  epithet  for  'summer'  before  she  completed  her  last  line. 
Then,  having  written  an  alternative  for  her  second  epithet  for  'summer,' 
she  made  up  her  mind  and  copied  her  last  three  lines  —  in  a  slightly 
smaller  hand  to  get  them  onto  the  sheet  of  paper.  Noting  the  word  for 
which  she  was  suggesting  alternatives  with  an  'o'  or  an  'x,'  as  in  this 
manuscript,  was  habitual  with  her,  but  she  often  left  the  poem  without 
indicating  her  final  choice.  Here  the  choices  are  clear,  but  the  poem  needed 
to  be  punctuated  and  the  lines  to  be  arranged.  This  eight-line  lyric 
appears  on  page  136  of  Bolts  of  Melody: 

A  little  snow  was  here  and  there 
Disseminated  in  her  hair; 
Since  she  and  I  had  met  and  played 
Decade  had  gathered  to  decade. 

But  time  had  added,  not  obtained. 
Impregnable  the  rose, 
For  summer  too  inscrutable 
Too  sumptuous  for  snows.f 

Mrs.  Bingham  has  given  examples  of  manuscripts  that  show  far  greater 
indecision.  Even  in  the  fascicles,  which  were  composed  of  fair  copies, 
Emily  occasionally  left  alternatives.  According  to  her  first  editor,  Mrs. 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Walter  V.  Bingham. 

t  Copyright  1945  by  Millicent  Todd  Bingham;  used  by  permission  of  Harper  & 
Brothers. 
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Bingham's  mother,  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  the  alternatives  were  made  to 
enforce  her  meaning,  not  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  rhythm.^'* 

This  indecision  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  speed.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Byron  and  Keats,  it  often  indicates  simply  that  a  poet 
has  not  predetermined  his  expressions  in  his  mind;  he  can  write  quickly, 
suggesting  alternatives  as  he  goes.  These  manuscripts  of  Emily  Dickinson 
picture  the  union  of  impulsiveness  with  the  hope  that  someday  she  would 
be  able  to  revise  better  than,  in  truth,  she  ever  did. 


In  a  different  category  from  poets  who  write  easily  because  they  are 
dominated  by  impulse  or  inspiration  are  those  (apparently  a  large  num- 
ber) whose  facility  comes  predominantly  from  a  quickness  of  mind, 
which,  unlike  the  winged  steed,  can  be  put  into  harness  at  will.  They  are 
the  truly  easy  writers.  To  stress  their  habit  of  ease  is  not,  however,  to  deny 
their  capacity  for  inspiration.  It  is  simply  to  say  that  they  are  not  funda- 
mentally dominated  by  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Hopkins'  letters  that  makes  nice  distinc- 
tions about  the  language  of  verse.  It  describes  a  sliding  scale  in  kinds  of 
language:  from  Inspiration  to  Castalian  to  Parnassian,  although  he  dis- 
cusses the  last  two  in  reverse  order. 

I  think  .  .  .  the  language  of  verse  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  first 
and  highest  is  poetry  proper,  the  language  of  inspiration.  The  word  inspiration 
need  cause  no  difficulty.  I  mean  by  it  a  mood  of  great,  abnormal  in  fact, 
mental  acuteness,  either  energetic  or  receptive,  according  as  the  thoughts 
which  arise  in  it  seem  generated  by  a  stress  and  action  of  the  brain,  or  to 
strike  into  it  unasked.  This  mood  arises  from  various  causes,  physical  gen- 
erally, as  good  health  or  state  of  the  air  or,  prosaic  as  it  is,  length  of  time 
after  a  meal.  .  .  The  second  kind  I  call  Parnassian.  It  can  only  be  spoken 
by  poets,  but  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  poetry.  It  does  not  require  the  mood 
of  mind  in  which  the  poetry  of  inspiration  is  written.  It  is  spoken  on  and 
from  the  level  of  a  poet's  mind,  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  when  the  inspiration 
which  is  the  gift  of  genius,  raises  him  above  himself.  .  .  Parnassian  then  is 
that  language  which  genius  speaks  as  fitted  to  its  exaltation,  and  place  among 
other  genius,  but  does  not  sing  (I  have  been  betrayed  into  the  whole  hog  of 
a  metaphor)  in  its  flights.  Great  men,  poets  I  mean,  have  each  their  own 
dialect  as  it  were  of  Parnassian,  formed  generally  as  they  go  on  writing,  and 
at  last  .  .  .  they  can  see  things  in  this  Parnassian  way  and  describe  them  in 
this  Parnassian  tongue,  without  further  effort  of  inspiration.  In  a  poet's  par- 
ticular kind  of  Parnassian  Hes  most  of  his  style,  of  his  manner,  of  his  manner- 
ism if  you  like. 
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.  .  .  There  is  a  higher  sort  of  Parnassian  which  I  call  Castalian,  or  it  may  be 
thought  the  lowest  kind  of  inspiration.  Beautiful  poems  may  be  written  wholly 
in  it.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  though  you  can  hardly  conceive  yourself  having 
written  in  it,  if  in  the  poet's  place,  yet  it  is  too  characteristic  of  the  poet,  too 
so-and-so-all  over-ish,  to  be  quite  inspiration.^^ 

Against  this  scale  of  language  can  be  set  the  scale  of  effort,  and  the  juxta- 
position is  useful.  Some  poets  have  sung  so  easily  and  so  frequently  while 
inspired  that  their  'Parnassian'  language,  the  flow  of  their  own  idiom,  has 
come  to  them  almost  as  easily  in  moods  that  are  less  benign  than  the 
inspired  one  so  well  described  by  Hopkins.  Byron  is  exactly  representative 
of  this  type. 

To  his  public  Byron  was  the  very  essence  of  poet,  and  the  manner  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  his  composings  explains  why.  He  had  to  be  in  some 
kind  of  mood  before  he  could  write,  but  once  in  this  mood  he  could  sus- 
tain it  through  long  compositions.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of  reinspira- 
tion  which  is  necessary  for  a  long  work  of  high  order. 

Very  likely  Byron  was  helped  to  his  moods  of  inspiration  by  good  health 
more  often  than  he  realized,  or  than  he  would  have  acknowledged  if  he 
had,  for  he  was  conspicuously  a  valetudinarian;  but  what  he  did  recognize 
and  amply  acknowledge  was  that  he  had  to  be  stimulated  by  some  kind 
of  emotional  excitement.  No  writing  in  tranquillity  for  Byron.  The  poem 
might  be  used  as  an  escape  from  his  inner  turmoil,  but  turmoil  there  had 
to  be.  Of  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Moore 
on  30  November  1813:  'I  have  written  this,  and  published  it,  for  the  sake 
of  employment  —  to  wring  my  thoughts  from  reality,  and  take  refuge  in 
"imaginings,"  however  "horrible;"  and,  as  to  success!'  —  in  brief,  Byron 
was  always  announcing  that  he  didn't  give  a  damn  for  success  —  'This  is 
the  work  of  a  week.'  In  his  journal  of  the  same  year  he  was  somewhat 
more  explicit  about  the  nature  of  the  'reality'  from  which  he  was  trying 
to  escape  when  writing  the  poem:  'It  was  written  in  four  nights  to  dis- 
tract my  dreams  from  **.  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never  been  composed; 
and  had  I  not  done  something  at  that  time,  I  must  have  gone  mad,  by 
eating  my  own  heart  —  bitter  diet  .  .  .'  ^^  The  discrepancy  between  the 
four  days  and  a  week  as  the  time  it  took  him  to  write  this  poem  can 
probably  be  explained.  There  are  many  such  discrepancies  in  Byron's 
statements  about  the  time  it  had  taken  him  to  write  a  certain  piece,  and 
the  shorter  time  usually  indicates  the  time  it  took  to  write  the  first  draft 
and  the  longer  the  total  time  of  the  first  draft  and  copy  when  he  had  done 
the  copying  himself. 

The  mood  that  inspired  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  is  more  viv- 
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idly  described  than  that  from  which  he  was  saving  himself  by  writing 
The  Bride  of  Abydos.  Again  the  recipient  of  his  confidence  is  the  poet 
Moore.  Byron  wrote  him  from  Venice  on  28  January  18 17: 

...  I  tremble  for  the  'magnificence'  which  you  attribute  to  the  new  Childe 
Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  it;  it  is  a  fine  indistinct  piece  of  poetical  desolation, 
and  my  favourite.  I  was  half  mad  during  the  time  of  its  composition,  between 
metaphysics,  mountains,  lakes,  love  unextinguishable,  thoughts  unutterable, 
and  the  nightmare  of  my  own  delinquencies.^''^ 

All  of  this  was  probably  quite  true,  for  the  canto  was  written  after 
Byron's  final  departure  from  England  when  he  was  smarting  over  the 
separation  from  Lady  Byron  and  his  daughter  Ada,  suffering  from  the 
unextinguishable  love  for  his  half-sister  Augusta  Leigh,  discussing  meta- 
physics with  Shelley,  and  drinking  in  the  glories  of  Swiss  mountains  and 
lakes.  On  his  removal  to  Italy  this  mood  left  him,  and  at  least  a  part  of 
his  passions  became  involved  in  a  temporary  liaison.  Hence  he  wrote  his 
publisher  John  Murray  in  the  same  month  of  the  letter  to  Moore: 

I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  since  I  left  Switzerland,  and  have  not, 
at  present,  the  estro  upon  me.  .  .  As  for  poesy,  mine  is  the  dream  of  my 
sleeping  Passions;  when  they  are  awake,  I  cannot  speak  their  language,  only  in 
their  Somnambulism,  and  just  now  they  are  not  dormant.^^ 

In  making  this  statement  Byron  must  have  been  using  the  word  'Passions' 
in  its  strictly  vulgar  sense  of  sexual  excitations,  for  this  time  in  Venice 
was  given  over  to  licentiousness.  In  a  more  comprehensive  use  of  the 
word,  he  was  filled  with  'passions'  during  the  months  of  his  residence  in 
Switzerland,  and  from  the  spring  of  181 9  until  the  end  of  his  life  he 
again  experienced  a  wider  range  of  'passions'  through  his  permanent 
liaison  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli  and  his  renewed  enthusiasm  for 
political  liberty.  During  these  years  he  poured  out  his  verses  with  aston- 
ishing profusion  and  rapidity. 

Probably  the  most  rapidly  written  of  all  his  works  was  The  Corsair,  a 
romantic  tale  in  three  cantos.  It  was  begun  on  18  December  1813,  and 
finished  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  He  gave  the  copyright  to  R.  C. 
Dallas,  his  remote  kinsman  by  marriage,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
publishing  career  and  greater  age,  acted  for  a  few  years  in  the  role  of 
literary -agent-and-preceptor  to  Byron.  Dallas  told  of  the  episode: 

He  asked  me  to  call  and  hear  the  portions  read  as  he  wrote  them.  I  went  every 
morning,  and  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  composition.  He  gave  me 
the  poem  complete  on  New  Year's  Day,  1814,  saying,  that  my  acceptance  of  it 
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gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  that  I  was  fully  at  hberty  to  publish  it  with  any 
bookseller  I  pleased,  independent  of  the  profit.^^ 

Byron  wrote  the  poem  and  copied  it  in  this  time,  for  there  are  two  manu- 
scripts of  The  Corsair,  one  dated  at  the  beginning  'Dec.  i8th  1813,'  and 
the  other  '27th  of  December,  1813.'  The  second  was  finished  and  dated 
'December  31,  1813,  January  i,  1814.'  The  dating  and  nature  of  these 
manuscripts  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  skeptic,  since  there  was  a  reli- 
able witness  to  the  speed  of  composition.  The  first  draft  he  gave  to  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  it  is  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection.  The  draft  is 
much  corrected  currently;  there  are  many  cancellations,  interlineations, 
and  revisions  written  in  the  margin,  but  there  are  not  the  incomplete 
lines  begun  and  then  canceled  before  being  finished  that  are  usually  the 
marks  of  a  first  draft.  Byron  may  have  written  as  rapidly  as  Shakespeare 
but  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  there  was  not  a  blot  on  his  papers.  For 
instance,  here  is  his  struggle  with  two  epithets  in  the  first  line  of  the 
poem: 

dark-blue 
[illegiblel 
Oer   the  [clashing]   [glorious] 

[dark]  glad  [boundless]  [wondrous]  Sea  — 

[Oer]  [The  blue]  waters  of  the  [boundless  Sea] 

A    A    fV  A  A    ^.     A 

It  is  clear  from  the  ink  that  his  final  choices  of  'glad'  and  'dark-blue'  were 
an  afterthought,  perhaps  made  when  copying.  Anyway,  they  remained. 
'Boundless'  would  have  been  repeated  by  a  revision  in  his  next  line,  and 
'dark'  by  the  'dark-blue.'  It  was  probably  the  sight  of  a  Byron  manuscript 
that  led  Lady  Blessington  to  raise  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  chorus  of 
testimony  to  his  ease,  for  she  told  Crabb  Robinson  that  Byron's  labor  in 
writing  was  'greater  than  was  generally  supposed.'  ^"  It  is  true  that  his 
manuscripts  reveal  more  of  the  artist  and  less  of  the  inspired  genius  than 
the  speed  of  their  composition  leads  one  to  expect. 

Many  stanzas  in  the  first  drafts  of  Cantos  i-v  of  Don  Juan,  which  are 
also  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  tell  much  the  same  story.  Written 
in  his  usual  bold  scrawl,  the  manuscript  is  often  thick  with  deletions  and 
revisions.  Yet  there  are  long  passages  with  few  emendations,  and  even  in 
the  emended  ones  it  is  clear  from  the  ink  that  he  was  correcting  as  he 
went. 

Not  only  his  speed  but  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  alterations  between 
his  first  drafts  and  the  published  versions  of  his  poems  warrants  Byron's 
reputation  for  being,  along  with  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  easiest  of  writers. 
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This  statement  leads  back  to  Hopkins'  discriminations  about  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  for  Hopkins  considered  Shakespeare's  as  the  language 
of  inspiration,  and  said  that  it  was  because  he  used  so  little  'Parnassian' 
that  he  does  not  pall.  On  the  contrary  here  is  Byron  writing  probably 
just  as  easily  and  slipping  down  Hopkins'  scale  of  language  from  Castalian 
to  Parnassian  and  often  (as  in  parts  of  Beppo)  to  an  unnamed  level  which 
is  even  lower.  The  greatest  passages  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
were  written  in  a  real  frenzy  of  inspiration,  rapidly,  and  their  language  is 
truly  the  language  of  inspiration,  but  Byron  wrote  at  such  length  in  veins 
both  of  exalted  melancholy  and  of  humor  that  this  pitch  of  language  was 
seldom  maintained.  His  idiom  came  too  easily  to  him,  and  in  long 
stretches  of  Don  Juan  the  ease  with  which  he  wrote  could  only  have 
betokened  an  automatic  sort  of  recharging.  It  was  not  the  real  thing.  The 
last  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  for  instance,  must  have  cost  even  less  effort  than 
the  first,  for  Mary  Shelley,  who  copied  them,  described  them  as  having 
'scarcely  any  erasures.'  Byron  was  still  boasting  of  his  speed,  moreover, 
for  she  told  Murray  that  'his  chief  delight  was  in  sending  them  to  me,  to 
date  the  beginning  &  end  with  the  name  of  the  same  month  to  prove 
how  quickly  they  were  composed.'  ^^  In  these  cantos  he  was  still  on  the 
heights  of  ease  and  speed,  but  had  slid  far  down  from  the  heights  of 
language  —  which  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  dull. 

One  characteristic  result  of  all  this  speed  was  that  Byron  sent  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  publisher  long  before  the  drive  of  composition  was  spent. 

This  was  conspicuously  true  of  the  early  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  and  The  Giaour,  the  vast  extensions  to  which  were  not  in  the 
nature  of  revisions  but  of  continuing  what  he  had  never  finished.  The 
British  Bards,  Byron's  first  important  poem,  appeared  under  that  title  but 
without  title-page  or  date  in  1808.  While  it  was  in  proof  he  had  added 
no  lines  to  it,  making  a  poem  of  696  lines.  In  1809  a  second  edition 
appeared  with  his  name  and  the  full  title;  the  poem  was  then  1050  lines. 
On  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  he  prepared  a  fifth  edition,  and  the 
poem  was  brought  up  to  1070  lines.  All  except  a  few  copies  of  this  edition 
were  suppressed  on  the  eve  of  publication  (1812),  and  when  in  later 
years  Byron  saw  a  copy  he  regretted  that  any  remainder  existed,  for  he 
felt  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  'miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger  and 
indiscriminate  acrimony.'  But  while  his  anger  was  still  hot  he  had 
allowed  it  to  swell  the  poem.  The  Giaour,  the  first  of  his  romantic  narra- 
tives, underwent  a  similar  inflation.  From  the  407  lines  he  first  sent  to 
Murray,  the  poem  grew  in  press  and  continued  to  grow  through  the 
multiple  editions  immediately  following  to  1334.  Published  on  5  June 
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1 813,  the  poem  was  685  lines  long.  In  the  second  edition,  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  131  had  been  added.  Nearly  200  lines  were  added  to  the 
fifth  edition,  but  Byron  boasted  that  he  had  not  added  any  more  to  the 
proof:  'I  have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  not  added  any  more  to  this 
snake  of  a  poem,  which  has  been  lengthening  its  rattles  every  month.' 
Later,  on  29  September  1813,  when  the  seventh  edition  was  being  printed, 
a  note  to  Murray  read  in  its  entirety:  'Pray  suspend  the  proofs  for  I  am 
bitten  again  and  have  quantities  for  other  parts  of  The  Giaour.'  ^^ 

There  are  later  glimpses  of  the  same  type  of  performance.  The  copy  of 
the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  he  completed  on  29  July  18 17, 
contained  130  stanzas,  but  the  poem  as  published  the  next  April  had  been 
increased  to  186,  the  additional  stanzas  having  been  sent  to  Murray 
throughout  this  time.  At  the  Morgan  Library  this  accretive  method  of 
composition  is  visible  in  the  manuscript  of  the  first  canto  of  Don  ]uan, 
the  composition  of  which  T.  G.  Steffan  has  recently  worked  out  with 
care,  concluding  that  'most  of  the  serious  ideas,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
intensely  personal  convictions,  appear  not  in  the  matrix  of  Canto  i,'  but 
were  added  from  time  to  time  afterward."^ 

It  was  essential  to  the  Byron  complex  that  he  boast  of  his  facileness 
and  yet  condemn  the  public  that  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it.^*  In  writing  to 
Moore  on  3  March  18 14,  he  confided: 

I  may  say  to  you  what  I  would  not  say  to  every  body,  that  the  last  two  were 
written,  The  Bride  in  four,  and  The  Corsair  in  ten  days,  —  which  I  take  to  be 
a  most  humiliating  confession,  as  it  proves  my  own  want  of  judgment  in  pub- 
lishing, and  the  public's  in  reading  things,  which  cannot  have  stamina  for 
permanent  attention. 

Eight  years  later  he  was  less  concerned  with  disparaging  his  own  judg- 
ment and  more  with  disparaging  the  judgment  of  anyone  who  was  so 
misguided  as  to  think  that  he  wrote  with  art.  When  a  critic  referred  to 
the  'elaborate'  arguments  in  Cain,  he  was  furiously  indignant  and  recalled 
to  Murray  that  he  wrote  as  fast  as  he  could  set  pen  to  paper:  ''loo\  at  the 
dates  and  the  MSS.  themselves;  whatever  faults  they  have  must  spring  from 
carelessness,  and  not  from  labour  .  .  .'  'I  write  with  rapidity  and  rarely 
with  pains,'  he  noted  in  his  journal.  This  was  his  consistent  claim  from 
the  earliest  juvenile  verses  to  the  last  of  Don  Juan,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  true. 


Byron  is  the  archetype  of  the  facile  poet,  but  others  have  approached 
him. 
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The  reputation  Dryden  enjoys  for  ease  and  rapidity  of  composition  is 
not  anywhere  nearly  so  well  documented  as  Byron's;  still  it  must  have 
been  a  fact  that  he  wrote  his  plays  rapidly  and  easily.  He  had  twenty- 
eight  of  them  to  his  credit,  and  he  himself  recognized  that  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  a  verse-play  to  be  written  quickly  so  that  the  dialogue  would 
seem  natural  and  avoid  any  impression  of  being  labored.  Since  he  could 
write  plays  so  easily,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  habit  was  suffi- 
ciently engrained  to  carry  over  into  the  writing  of  his  non-dramatic 
poetry.  But  specific  biographical  and  manuscript  evidence  about  Dryden's 
habits  of  composition  is  lacking.  His  few  extant  letters  say  nothing  to  the 
point;  he  kept  no  diary,  nor  did  he  write  the  brief  life  he  had  promised 
Aubrey  that  he  would  furnish  him.  Hence  his  reputation  in  these  matters 
was  created  by  tradition.  He  was  the  dictator  of  a  whole  group  of  coffee- 
house wits,  which  included  many  minor  men  of  letters,  and  the  younger 
of  these  communicated  what  they  knew  about  him  to  the  literary  gossips 
of  a  century  that  was  much  more  interested  in  biographical  and  anecdotal 
details  than  was  Dryden's. 

Unhappily,  however,  gossip  conflicts  in  its  only  report  of  the  composi- 
tion of  one  of  Dryden's  original  non-dramatic  poems.  Dr.  Birch  reported 
that  it  took  Dryden  two  weeks  to  compose  and  correct  his  second  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  entitled  'Alexander's  Feast.'  On  the  other  hand,  Boling- 
broke  told  Pope  of  a  morning  call  he  had  paid  on  Dryden  when  he  said: 

I  have  been  up  all  night  .  .  .  my  musical  friends  made  me  promise  to  write 
them  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia.  I  have  been  so  stuck  with  the  subject  which 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it;  here  it  is, 
finished  at  one  sitting.^^ 

Mark  Van  Doren  appears  to  have  achieved  the  impossible  in  fusing  these 
contradictory  reports  in  his  analytical  interpretation  of  the  composition 
of  the  poem.-^  According  to  him,  Bolingbroke  would  have  come  on 
Dryden  just  after  the  poem  had  'hit,'  when,  after  some  labor,  he  had 
finally  managed  to  compose  it;  and  the  labor  of  mending  it  —  which 
according  to  contemporary  record  he  did  do  —  ^''^would  have  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  fortnight. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Fables,  Dryden  made  one 
statement  that  tends  to  corroborate  the  tradition  that  he  was  an  easy 
writer: 

I  think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  excepting  only 
my  memory,  which  is  not  impaired  to  any  great  degree;  and  if  I  lose  not  more 
of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.  What  judgment  I  had,  increases 
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rather  than  diminishes;  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so 
fast  upon  me,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject,  to  run  them 
into  verse,  or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose:  I  have  so  long  studied 
and  practised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  become  familiar 
to  me. 

According  to  tradition,  furthermore,  he  did  not  spend  much,  if  any,  effort 
on  subsequent  polishing. 

Ev'n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 

The  last  and  greatest  art  —  the  art  to  blot  (280-81) 

wrote  Pope  in  The  First  Epistle  of  the  Second  Boo\  of  Horace,  Imitated. 
This  impression  of  him,  like  the  tradition  that  he  wrote  rapidly,  is  prob- 
ably correct.  It  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  certain  tricks  of 
style:  the  repetitious  epithets  and  periphrases  for  which  he  might  have 
found  pleasing  variations  if  he  had  cast  about. 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  scarcely  ever  retouched  his  works  after  publication, 
although  he  was  exasperated,  as  Byron  was,  about  errors  in  the  printed 
copy.  He  occasionally  changed  a  word  in  the  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
as  in  Annus  Mirabilis  and  the  first  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,^^ 
but  such  changes  were  infrequent  and  did  not  involve  the  recasting  of  a 
line.  Also  he  added  to  the  latter  poem  a  passage  of  twelve  lines,  180-91.  In 
this  habit  of  letting  his  verses  stand  as  printed,  Dryden  again  resembles 
Byron;  furthermore,  the  easy  flow  of  his  language  also  slips  into  a 
'Parnassian'  diction,  an  idiom  all  his  own,  marked  by  manner  rather  than 
inspiration  and  destined  to  be  much  imitated. 

Scott  is  also  of  this  company.  He  estimated  that  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  had  taken  him  only  six  weeks  of  intermittent  labor.  The  last 
canto  was  the  work  of  three  mornings.^^  But  the  six  weeks  were  dispersed 
through  four  years,  1802—5,  and  the  themes  of  the  poem  had  been  in  his 
mind  for  years.  In  commenting  on  his  poetic  compositions,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  often  rewrote  verses  several  times,  but,  even  so,  modest  as 
always  about  his  abilities,  he  would  apologize  for  his  facility. 

Although  occasionally  reversing  himself  by  citing  classic  writers  with 
whom  he  might  be  ranked,  Landor  is  chiefly  remembered  as  having 
denied  the  importance  of  his  poems  and  calling  them  his  'amusement.'  ^^ 
As  a  young  man,  he  exclaimed  in  a  suppressed  Postscript  to  Gebir,  the 
epic  poem  that  won  for  him  Southey's  enduring  admiration,  'So  little  was 
I  anxious  to  publish  my  rhapsodies,  that  I  never  sat  down  in  the  house 
an  hour  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  composition.'  In  later  years  he  grew 
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fond,  as  Byron  and  Browning  were,  of  counting  the  time  spent  on 
poetic  compositions,  and  boasted  to  Lady  Blessington  that  he  had  written 
A  Satire  on  Saiirisis  in  the  evenings  and  early  mornings  of  five  days,  and 
his  poetic  dramas,  Andrea  of  Hungary  in  thirteen  days,  and  Giovanni  of 
Naples  in  eight.  In  the  speed  with  which  he  wrote  these  two  plays  he 
may  have  been  trying  to  rival  Browning,  who,  he  had  been  told  by 
Forster,  had  written  Strafford  in  ten  days  when  he  was  laid  up  with  a 
sprained  ankle.  'Unless  I  write  with  rapidity,'  Landor  once  declared,  'I 
write  badly.' 

It  is  reported  that  Robert  Frost  writes  rapidly,  makes  few  alterations, 
and  throws  away  many  poems  that  fail  to  satisfy  him.  We  have  his  own 
word  that  four  poems  —  'The  Mountain,'  'Birches,'  'Two  Look  at  Two,' 
and  'Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening'  —  were  written  'with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,'  ^^  and  his  manuscripts  confirm  the  reputation  of  ease. 

In  all  likelihood  he  is  one  of  the  poets  who  compose  chiefly  in  their  heads 
before  setting  the  poem  down;  however  that  may  be,  the  poem  comes  out 
as  a  whole,  without  visible  hesitation.  In  the  Lockwood  Memorial  Library 
at  Buffalo  there  is  a  first  draft,  on  notebook  paper,  of  that  perfect  sonnet 
'The  Silken  Tent.'  As  Donald  A.  Stauffer  analyzes  the  few  changes: 

One  takes  a  bumpiness  out  of  the  meter;  one  corrects  a  flatness;  a  third  replaces 
a  simple  image  with  another  more  spacious  and  free.  The  only  important 
change  is  to  cross  out  the  original  title,  'In  Praise  of  Your  Poise,'  in  favor  of 
The  Silken  Tent.'  ^2 

The  manuscript  of  a  short  poem  in  the  Library  of  Congress  gives  the 
same  impression  of  assurance  and  facility: 

Thats  where  the  one  comes  in. 

Tendencies  Cancel 
ever 
If  [any]  tendential  force 
R  logical 

[Ever]  ran  out  its  course 

The  alarmist  might  well  be 
There  were  reasons  for  being  scared 
But  tendencies  seem  to  be  paired 
And  there  seems  to  be  provision 
The  pains  shall  end  in  collision 

shall 
And  many  collisions  lace 
Entangle  and  mass  in  space 
To  make  a  bristling  sun. 
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It  is  then  comes  in  the  One 
O 

Thats  where  the  one  comes  in 
He  has  let  the  action  begin 
And  let  a  lot  get  done 
And  been  at  no  least  expense 

A  real  first  draft 
Robert  Frost  * 

(The  two  changes  in  capitals  are  superimposed  on  the  small  letters  in 
the  original.)  This  draft  is  written  in  ink  and  the  corrections  look  as  if 
they  had  been  made  immediately  after  the  poem  was  written  out  in  its 
first  form,  for  the  ink  got  paler  toward  the  end  of  the  poem  and  the  cor- 
rections are  likewise  pale.  The  title  'Tendencies  Cancel'  was  added  at 
another  time;  it  is  written  in  a  different  ink  altogether.  This  is  an  amaz- 
ing first  draft,  conspicuous  for  the  fact  that  not  one  correction  is  made  in 
the  course  of  composition. 

I  know  of  no  such  reports  of  Louis  MacNeice's  and  W.  H.  Auden's 
ways  of  writing  as  Frost's  friends  have  occasionally  passed  on  about  his, 
and  speculate  only  on  the  basis  of  two  notebooks  of  MacNeice  and  one 
of  Auden  in  the  Lockwood  Memorial  Library  that  both  of  these  poets 
write  with  considerable  ease. 

One  of  the  notebooks  of  MacNeice  contains  a  good  share  of  his  con- 
tribution to  their  joint  volume  Letters  from  Iceland  (1937),  including  the 
first  drafts  of  the  'Letter  to  Graham  and  Anne  Shepard,'  the  'Eclogue 
from  Iceland,'  and  the  'Epilogue,'  as  well  as  the  first  drafts  of  many  other 
poems  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Iceland  journey.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  drafts  in  this  notebook,  as  well  as  those  in  the  smaller  book  of 
later  poems,  that  he  is  a  poet  who  knows  where  he  is  going  before  he 
starts  to  write,  even  though  his  first  lines  often  come  more  easily  than 
his  last.  He  crosses  out  liberally  while  writing,  but  does  not  stop  to  fuss 
over  multiple  choices  of  words.  Occasionally  he  has  slightly  revised  some 
of  these  poems  between  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  note- 
books and  their  final  publication,  but  most  of  the  passages  that  I  have 
checked  stand  in  print  just  as  they  were  worked  out  in  the  first  draft. 

Auden's  large  lined  notebook  is  a  workbook  comparable  to  those  of 
MacNeice  and,  like  his,  includes  personal  memoranda  not  concerned  with 
the  drafting  of  poems:  addresses  and  telephone  numbers,  and  even  a  set 

*  Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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of  grades  for  his  students.  It  was  largely  used  for  the  composition  of 
'The  Sea  and  the  Mirror,  A  Commentary  on  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest' 
and  starts  right  off  on  the  third  page  with  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  this 
poem  just  as  they  were  printed  in  1944,  with  the  exception  of  punctua- 
tion and  the  correction  of  one  grammatical  error.  In  this  passage  he  made 
only  three  changes  of  diction  after  the  first  drafting,  detectable  by  the  use 
of  a  softer  pencil.  Auden  wrote  in  pencil  throughout  the  notebook  and 
the  handwriting  gives  the  impression  of  speed.  He  evidently  pecks  at  the 
page  with  the  point  of  his  pencil  while  deliberating,  but  when  he  writes 
he  goes  fast,  abbreviating  and  leaving  off  suffixes.  More  passages  are  struck 
out  than  are  mended;  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  not  niggardly  with  his  com- 
positions. Sometimes  he  is  slow  in  getting  under  way,  and  will  try  a  line 
out  several  times  before  the  passage  hits  its  stride,  but  the  trouble  does 
not  seem  to  be  over  the  choice  of  words.  The  order  of  the  passages  for 
'The  Sea  and  the  Mirror'  is  not  always  the  same  in  this  notebook  as 
when  they  were  arranged  into  the  published  poem,  and  I  doubt  if  its  con- 
struction was  completely  planned  before  the  separate  parts  were  written. 
Although  the  songs  and  lyrics  were  obviously  not  written  as  swiftly  as 
the  passages  of  unrhymed  verse,  Auden  has  his  own  way  of  expediting 
their  composition.  He  writes  either  the  rhyme  scheme  or  the  actual  rhyme 
words,  or  both,  in  margins  so  that  he  can  keep  a  check.  Thus  the  rhyme 
scheme  of  Miranda's  modified  villanellc,^^  with  an  indication  of  its 
counterpointed  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  is  sketched  in  the  left- 
hand  margin  and  matching  words  tried  out  at  the  right: 

Af  [lady]  lonely 

bm  king 

Am  sea 

This  for  the  first  tercet.  He  did  not  finally  relinquish  the  possibility  of 
the  'lady'  rhyme  until  he  had  finished  his  second  tercet,  which  I  copy  here 
as  being  the  more  legible: 

elder 
am    Up  jumped  the  Black  man,  \_word  cancelled'\  below  the  tree         [he] 
bf      Turned  a  somersault  and  ran  away  waving  [wing] 

A£     My  dear  one  is  true  as  mirrors  are  [lady]  lonely 

Although  he  changed  his  mind  about  the  choice  of  rhyme  words,  there 
is  only  one  revision  made  currently,  the  substitution  of  'elder'  for  what 
must  have  been  another  disyllabic  word,  cancelled  and  illegible.  His  pub- 
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lished  text  is  characteristically  close  to  his  original  draft,  as  in  the  tercet 
just  cited: 

Up  jumped  the  Black  Man  behind  the  elder  tree, 

Turned  a  somersault  and  ran  away  waving; 

My  Dear  One  is  mine  as  mirrors  are  lonely. 

As  might  be  conjectured  of  a  poet  whose  volume  of  work  is  second  only 
to  Shakespeare's  among  English  poets,  Browning  wrote  rapidly.  He  was 
as  proud  as  Byron  of  this  facility.  During  his  courtship  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  he  wrote  her  that  the  first  part  of  'The  Flight  of  the  Duchess'  (the 
first  nine  sections  of  the  poem,  printed  in  Hood's  Magazine,  April  1845) 
had  been  written  in  a  day  to  help  Hood  out  of  an  emergency.  Throughout 
his  life  he  told  correspondents  on  occasion  how  long  it  had  taken  him  to 
compose  certain  poems,  and  he  dated  the  inception  and  conclusion  of 
many  of  his  manuscripts.  Thus  we  learn  that  Balaustion's  Adventure , 
2705  lines  of  blank  verse,  was  written  in  one  month,  May  1871;  and  that 
Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,  4247  lines  of  blank  verse,  was  w^ritten 
in  seven  weeks,  from  i  December  1872  to  23  January  1873.^^  The  subjects 
for  both  of  these  long  poems  were  well  in  his  mind:  Euripides,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first,  having  been  an  enthusiasm  of  his  for  years,  and  the  local 
French  tragedy  that  was  the  subject  of  the  second  having  been  an  object 
of  interest  and  inquiry  during  the  summer  of  1872  when  he  was  visiting 
in  Normandy.  In  his  last  years,  however,  according  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Orr, 
his  speed  diminished  so  that  'He  was  glad  to  have  accomplished  twenty 
or  thirty  lines  in  a  morning.'  ^^ 

Yet  he  never  seems  to  have  lost  the  ability  to  write  verses  impromptu.^® 
This  was  a  customary  way  with  him  of  pleasing  his  friends  and  he  had 
developed  the  necessary  confidence  early.  In  1841  when  a  Venetian  picture 
of  Daniel  Maclise,  'The  Serenade,'  was  described  to  him  by  Forster  who 
wanted  a  few  lines  to  illustrate  it.  Browning  wrote  them  for  him  im- 
promptu. When  the  picture  was  shown  at  the  British  Institution  in  1842 
Browning  was  one  of  the  many  who  greatly  admired  it.  It  inspired  him 
to  use  the  seven  lines  he  had  written  before  seeing  it  as  an  opening  for 
a  poem  of  233  lines  that  then  grew  independently  of  the  picture  into  his 
great  lyrical  narrative  'In  a  Gondola.'  Many  years  later,  in  1880,  he  wrote 
impromptu  ten  lines  in  the  album  of  Longfellow's  daughter  when  he 
saw  her  in  Venice,  lines  which  she  later  published  in  a  magazine,  to  his 
extreme  annoyance.  Three  years  after  this  episode,  also  in  Venice,  a  com- 
mittee which  was  responsible  for  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to 
Goldoni,  the  Italian  writer  of  comedy,  asked  Browning  to  write  a  few 
lines  for  an  album  that  was  to  be  assembled  for  the  occasion.  He  wrote 
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his  sonnet  'Goldoni'  while  a  messenger  waited,  and  gave  him  the  first 
draft  to  be  taken  back  to  the  editor  of  the  album. 

Sometimes  Browning  did  not  even  bother  to  look  back  over  what  he 
had  written,  or  so  he  would  have  had  Edward  Dowden  believe  when  he 
explained  to  him  by  letter  how  he  had  happened  to  make  a  mistake  about 
the  nationality  of  Boehme,  calling  him  in  his  poem  'Transcendentalism' 
'Swedish'  instead  of  German. 

The  first  blunder  you  point  out  is  enormous  —  only  explicable  to  myself  — 
and  hardly  that  —  from  the  circumstances  under  which  I  well  remember  hav- 
ing written  the  poem,  Transcendentalism.  I  was  three  parts  thro'  it,  when 
called  to  assist  a  servant  to  whom  a  strange  accident,  partly  serious,  partly 
ludicrous,  had  suddenly  happened;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  agitation, 
of  a  varied  kind,  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  finished  what  I  had  begun.  I 
have  never  touched  the  poem  since,  and  really  suppose  that  the  putting 
'Swedish'  for  'German,'  or  'Goerlitzist,'  is  attributable  just  to  that  —  for  I  knew 
something  of  Boehme,  and  his  autobiography,  and  how  he  lived  mainly,  and 
died  in  the  Goerlitz  where  he  was  born.^^ 

An  anecdote  such  as  this  one,  however,  written  several  years  after  the 
occurrence  which  it  describes  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Brown- 
ing's memory,  as  Phelps  put  it,  was  'treacherous  and  unreliable,'  ^^  and 
his  misremembering  of  dates  has  caused  much  confusion  in  Browning 
scholarship. 

Not  all  testimony  paints  such  casual  behavior.  Mrs.  Orr  wrote  of  his 
finishing  his  work  carefully  and  hence  of  his  having  every  right  to  be 
resentful  when  it  was  misprinted.  'I  have  heard  him  say:  "People  accuse 
me  of  not  taking  pains!  I  take  nothing  but  pains!"  '  ^^  This  outcry  is  less 
characteristic  than  pride  in  his  facility. 

But,  easy  though  the  act  of  writing  habitually  was  to  him.  Browning 
never  dared  to  wait  entirely  on  the  moment  when  his  desire  to  write 
might  come  upon  him.  He  was  fearful  of  yielding  to  the  many  distrac- 
tions of  his  private  and  social  life,  and  would  sometimes  set  himself  a 
stint,  as  he  did  in  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  year  1852  when  he  made 
himself  write  a  poem  a  day;  or  as  he  did  in  Pornic,  Brittany,  in  1862, 
whence  he  wrote  Miss  Blagden  that  on  one  day  he  had  written  a  poem 
of  120  lines  and  meant  to  keep  on  writing  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.^° 
When  he  undertook  the  vast  labor  of  composing  his  masterpiece  The 
Ring  and  the  Boo\,  he  knew,  as  already  noted,  that  he  must  abide  by 
a  regimen. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  when  the  subject  of  a  poem  was  less 
well  in  mind  Browning  did  not  progress  so  smoothly,  and  the  results  of 
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his  difficulties  showed  —  perhaps  nowhere  so  conspicuously  as  in  Sordello. 
Also,  in  all  likelihood,  he  had  not  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  poem  learned 
the  true  discipline  of  work.  Never  in  the  nineteenth  century  do  so  many 
readers  seem  to  have  tortured  themselves  over  the  meaning  of  a  poem  as 
they  did  over  Sordello.  Elizabeth  Barrett  was,  appropriately,  its  kindest 
critic,  writing  of  it  as  being  'like  a  noble  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall 
just  now  —  or  at  least,  in  the  shadow.'  *^  If  later  readers  have  failed  to 
turn  it  around,  the  reason  can  only  be  that  the  subject  was  not  clear  to 
Browning  himself.  The  composition  must  have  been  a  harrowing  experi- 
ence. It  took  him  seven  years,  from  1833  to  1840,  to  complete  it,  and 
during  this  time  it  went  through  four  different  versions  that  represented 
radically  different  conceptions  of  the  subject.  Reflections  of  all  the  stages 
are  found  in  the  finished  product.^^ 

There  are  other  poems  that  did  not  come  easily .^^  Perhaps  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  poem  which  Browning  himself  described  as  'the  most  meta- 
physical and  boldest  he  had  written  since  Sordello'  was  one  such.  This 
was  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  begun  in  December  1871  and  finished  in  May  of 
the  next  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  one  of  the  many  that  he  gave  to 
Balliol  College,  shows  that  he  interpolated  many  lines.  There  are  also 
signs  of  considerable  work  in  the  manuscripts  of  'Pietro  of  Abano'  and 
'Pan  and  Luna,'  two  poems  in  the  Second  Series  of  Dramatic  Idyls 
(1880),  and  in  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  (1887),  a  series  of  poems 
that  he  was  uncharacteristically  slow  in  writing.  De  Vane,  the  closest  stu- 
dent of  the  Parleyings,  believes  that  Mrs.  Orr  was  right  in  her  explanation 
of  the  trouble  that  the  revision  of  this  work  caused  him. 

The  subjects  he  had  chosen  strained  his  powers  of  exposition;  and  I  think  he 
often  tried  to  remedy  by  mere  verbal  correction,  what  was  a  defect  in  the 
logical  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  They  would  slide  into  each  other  where  a 
dividing  line  was  required. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  difficulty,  he  was  writing  more  slowly  because 
of  his  age. 

These  fluctuations  in  Browning's  rate  of  work  —  the  speed  and  regu- 
larity with  which  he  could  write  when  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and  the  laborious  falterings  when  his  argument  was  not  clear  to 
him  —  bespeak  experiences  that  in  some  degree  or  another  are  common 
to  most  writers.  Very  few  can  be  said  to  write  all  the  time  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  only  because  Browning's  primary  characteristic  was  speed  that 
one  sees  him  as  much  more  akin  to  poets  like  Byron  and  Dryden  than  to 
others  who  have  labored  over  each  line  in  nearly  all  of  their  poems.  Like 
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Byron  and  Dryden,  too,  once  his  poems  were  printed,  he  shied  away 
from  revisions. 

If  laurels  are  to  be  awarded  in  this  poetic  marathon  they  must  be 
reserved  for  Dr.  Merrill  Moore,  surely  the  most  prolific  poet  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Southern  born,  this  Boston  psychiatrist  and  busy 
father  of  a  family  specializes  in  sonnets  and  is  likely  soon  to  have  written 
more  sonnets  than  have  been  published  by  all  poets  writing  in  English 
since  the  form  was  imported  from  Italy.  Louis  Untermeyer  is  responsible 
for  the  fagures.^"*  By  the  time  Moore  was  twenty-five  he  had  written  nine 
thousand  sonnets,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-seven  he  had  written 
fifty  thousand.  Having  learned  shorthand  so  that  he  could  set  them  down 
more  rapidly  in  the  brief  interludes  of  his  professional  day,  he  has  aver- 
aged five  a  day  since  he  was  eighteen  and  has  hit  as  high  a  score  as  a 
hundred  in  four  hours.  Untermeyer  once  heard  him  dictate  a  sonnet  in 
his  car  during  the  change  of  traffic  lights.  Whoever  said  that  he  'sheds' 
his  sonnets  chose  a  happy  verb.  But  after  they  are  shed  he  has  no  power 
of  self-criticism,  and  his  friends  have  to  select  for  him  what  shall  go  in 
his  published  volumes,  which  include  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  has 
written. 


The  foregoing  poets  can  almost  certainly  be  said  to  have  written  with 
habitual  ease,  but  sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  to  tell,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  one  or  two  storm  warnings.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is  often 
unsafe  to  judge,  as  so  often  is  done,  the  degree  of  a  poet's  labor  by  the 
number  of  drafts  it  has  taken  him  to  compose  a  poem.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  number  can  be  r  gauge;  no  one  on  hearing  that  Will  Gibson's 
twenty-line  poem  'Timberline'  went  through  eighty  versions  would  be 
likely  to  question  the  fact  that  it  had  cost  him  labor.'*^  But  usually  it  is  a 
hazardous  business  to  measure  labor  by  the  number  of  drafts. 

The  availability  of  paper  is  one  element  in  this  risk.  The  degree  of 
progress  that  Milton  made  in  one  draft  at  a  time  when  paper  was  a 
luxury  product,  it  would  have  taken  most  modern  poets  of  equal  dili- 
gence four  or  five  drafts  to  achieve. 

Some  people,  moreover,  hate  the  manual  work  of  writing,  particularly 
when  copying,  and  if  they  yield  to  this  repugnance  they  will  let  manu- 
scripts out  of  their  hands  that  should  have  been  further  revised.  This  was 
true  of  Byron,  who  loathed  copying  his  poems  and  would  sometimes  even 
send  his  unique  manuscript  to  the  printer  rather  than  undergo  the 
boredom  of  transcribing  it.  Swinburne  felt  'the  curse  of  penmanship'  lie 
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heavily  on  him,  but  his  disHke  was  due  to  a  serious  weakness  of  the  wrist 
that  had  begun  when  he  was  young.  From  1865  he  made  a  habit  of  what 
was  Byron's  occasional  practice  and  sent  to  the  printers  his  first  rough 
drafts  corrected.^^  Or  a  poet  may  just  be  thrifty  with  paper,  liking  to  use 
every  corner  and  margin  of  it  when  he  could  well  afford  to  use  more 
paper  and  has  plenty  of  time  to  copy.  Pope  operated  in  this  way,  with  the 
result  that  his  manuscripts  are  almost  undecipherable. 

The  number  of  drafts  is  likely  to  multiply  when  there  are  helpful 
womenfolk  and  secretaries  available.  The  Wordsworth  ladies  were 
responsible  for  the  multiplication  of  their  poet's  drafts  even  though  he 
had  himself  been  generous  in  the  initial  stages,  preferring  to  start  a  revi- 
sion fresh  on  a  new  piece  of  paper.  If  a  writer  is  prosperous  and  employs 
secretaries,  he  can  let  his  manuscripts  go  through  as  many  drafts  as  he 
pleases;  yet  the  labor  and  judgment  may  have  been  no  more  than  another 
man  not  so  well  staffed  would  have  exercised  on  a  first  draft.  Witness  the 
scripts  of  Roosevelt's  speeches  displayed  in  the  library  at  Hyde  Park. 

In  these  days  when  most  writers  have  learned  to  use  typewriters  easily, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  several  drafts  for  a  poem  that  has  only  been 
slightly  amended.  The  scripts  of  Langston  Hughes,  which  he  auto- 
graphed, dated,  and  presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  illustrative. 

On  the  basis  of  five  drafts  of  the  'Ballad  of  Booker  T.,'  four  of  'The 
One,'  three  of  'Comment  on  War,'  three  of  'Note  on  Commercial  Art,' 
and  four  of  'Visitors  to  the  Black  Belt,'  it  is  possible  to  make  a  generaliza- 
tion about  Hughes'  method  of  working  over  his  poems.  He  nearly 
always  hits  just  the  words  he  wants  in  the  first  draft  and  he  gets  them 
in  the  right  order;  a  deletion  is  unusual.  The  only  problem  that  puzzles 
him  is  the  arrangement  of  lines  —  where  to  break  them  so  that  their 
appearance  on  the  page  will  indicate  to  the  reader  how  they  should  be 
read.  His  revisions  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  achieving  the  right 
visual  effects  for  his  rhythms. 

The  four  drafts  of  'The  One'  are  typical.  The  first  is  written  in  a  large 
rough  pencil  scrawl,  the  title  added  in  smaller  script: 

The  One 
Though  I  go  drunken  to  her  door 

'm  ever 
I  am  so  sure  she'll  let  me  in. 
Though  I  wander  and  stray  and  wound  her  sore 
She'll  open  the  laeth  {read  latch)  when  I  come  again. 
No  matter  what  I  do  or  say 
She  waits  for  me  at  the  end  of  day. 
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There  are  then  three  typed  copies.  One  makes  seven  lines  of  the  original 
six  by  dividing  the  third  line: 

Though  I  wander  and  stray 
And  wound  her  sore. 

Another  divides  all  the  lines  in  this  fashion,  thereby  attaining  a  poem  of 
twelve  short  lines.  A  third  copies  the  twelve-line  arrangement  but  divides 
the  lines  into  three  quatrains.  There  are  commas  after  the  second  lines  and 
periods  at  the  ends  of  each  stanza.  This  was  the  copy  Hughes  auto- 
graphed, and  it  was  final.  The  poem  appeared  exactly  this  way  in  his 
Fields  of  Wo7ider  (1947),  with  the  title  'Faithful  One':  * 

Though  I  go  drunken 
To  her  door, 
I'm  ever  so  sure 
She'll  let  me  in. 

Though  I  wander  and  stray 
And  wound  her  sore, 
She'll  open  the  latch 
When  I  come  again. 

No  matter  what 
I  do  or  say, 
She  waits  for  me 
At  the  end  of  day. 

Not  a  word  or  order  of  words  has  been  changed  from  the  first  rough  pen- 
cil draft.  This  is  a  perfect  example  of  generous  copying  for  few  alterations. 

Three  typed  drafts  of  James  Stephens'  song  'Spring,'  also  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  were  made  for  the  same  reason:  to  respace  his  lines,  and  to 
modify  his  use  of  a  refrain.  The  copies  are  immaculate,  professional  in 
appearance,  with  his  name  typed  after  the  third,  and  there  are  no  verbal 
changes  of  note  —  at  most  a  few  shifts  of  prepositions.  Likewise  many  of 
William  Carlos  Williams'  typed  versions  of  his  poems,  in  the  Lockwood 
Memorial  Library,  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  rearranging  the  spac- 
ing, the  line  lengths,  and  the  stanzaic  divisions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
poem  may  visually  suggest  its  most  effective  movement.**^ 

In  this  way  the  use  of  the  typewriter  has  increased  the  number  of 
drafts  without  at  all  increasing  the  labor  of  composition. 

*  From  Fields  of  Wonder,  by  Langston  Hughes.  Copyright  1938,  1947  by  Langston 
Hughes.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
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Finally,  as  a  second  warning  signal,  it  must  be  said  that  some  poets  who 
are  usually  thought  of  as  fairly  facile  enjoyed  a  greater  ease  at  one  time 
of  life  than  at  another  or  in  one  type  of  composition  than  in  another.  As 
already  suggested  in  discussing  Browning,  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that 
writers  always  write  in  the  same  way. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  comment  on  his  own  methods  of  com- 
position underscores  this  point: 

As  a  rule  I  see  the  end  of  a  thing  before  I  begin  it  (if  I  don't  see  it  then, 
I  am  likely  never  to  see  it)  and  the  rest  of  the  process  is  simply  a  matter 
of  how  the  thing  goes.  Sometimes  it  goes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly;  and  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  one  method  produces  about  the  same  result  as  the  other,  pro- 
vided I  know  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  When  occasionally  I  have  become 
disgusted  and  thrown  an  unfinished  poem  away,  it  has  always  been  because  I 
had  really  nothing  to  write  about.  I  have  written  a  sonnet  in  twenty  minutes 
as  a  joke  ('Another  Dark  Lady')  and  I  have  tinkered  others  (The  Clerks,'  for 
example)  for  a  month.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  if 
some  sort  of  first  draft  doesn't  form  itself  rather  quickly,  the  final  product  is 
likely  to  be  unsatisfactory;  but  with  something  definite  and  worth  while  to 
work  on,  any  amount  of  labor  may  justify  itself.  Again,  it  may  not.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  the  worst  poetry  in  the  world  has  been  written  in  the  finest 
frenzy  of  inspiration;  and  so,  probably,  has  the  best  .  .  . 

I  thought  nothing  when  I  was  writing  my  first  book  of  working  for  a  week 
over  a  single  line;  and  while  I  don't  do  it  any  more,  I  am  sure  that  my  tech- 
nique is  better  for  those  early  grilling  exercises.^^  * 

Robinson  made  this  statement  in  the  summer  of  1917  when  he  was  in  the 
full  swing  of  his  easiest  writing. 

In  his  youth,  as  he  here  recalled,  he  had  given  himself  the  strictest  sort 
of  poetic  discipline,  translating  from  the  classics  into  blank  verse  and 
alexandrines,  brooding  for  weeks  over  the  correct  turn  of  a  line.  His 
friend  Hermann  Hagedorn  and  his  own  letters  both  witness  his  patience. 
Occasionally  a  poem  came  fast,  as  did  The  Children  of  the  Night,  but 
usually  writing  was  a  slow  process.  He  once  told  a  friend  in  a  letter,  'work 
with  me  means  studying  the  ceiling  and  my  navel  for  four  hours  and 
then  writing  down  perhaps  four  lines  —  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  and 
again  none  at  all.'  ^^  But  this  laborious  effort  of  his  youth  and  early 
middle  years  seems  almost  miraculously  to  have  evaporated  after  191 1 
when  he  took  to  going  to  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough  in  the 
summers.  In  fact,  E.  A.  Robinson's  career  is  probably  the  best  advertise- 

*  From  Selected  Letters  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  copyright  1940  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  and  used  with  their  permission. 
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ment  on  record  for  artists'  colonies.  During  his  poverty-stricken  years  in 
New  York  City,  his  work  had  been  impeded  by  drink  quite  as  much  as 
by  loneliness  and  discouragement,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  reformed 
and  happier  man  who,  once  he  had  settled  into  Peterborough,  longed  for 
the  return  of  each  summer  and  his  little  cottage  in  the  woods.  He  would 
have  his  synopsis  in  mind  before  he  arrived,  and,  with  the  routine  of 
quiet  days  and  sociable  evenings,  would  write  his  long  poems  at  a  pace 
that  nearly  matched  Byron's  and  Browning's. 

Probably  no  modern  American  poet  can  be  studied  more  thoroughly 
in  manuscript  than  Robinson.^^  Dispersed  in  collections  —  at  the  Hough- 
ton Library  in  Cambridge,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Library  of  Princeton  University  —  are  to  be  found 
manuscript  versions  of  what  appear  to  be  nearly  all  of  his  poems,  some 
of  them  running  through  every  stage  of  composition.  Like  Byron  and 
Browning,  again,  he  dated  his  manuscripts:  usually  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  and  sometimes  along  the  way.  Thus  the  first  draft  of  'Amaranth'  in 
the  Isaacs  Collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  dated  'June  14 
1933'  at  the  beginning,  and  nine  intervening  dates  are  recorded  before 
'August  20'  at  the  end.  In  these  later  years  he  had  a  uniform  manner  of 
writing,  and  his  almost  unbelievable  neatness  shows  that  he  knew  just 
where  he  was  going.  He  wrote  lightly  in  pencil  in  a  miniscule  hand,  so 
that  when  he  did  make  a  change  he  could  erase  easily  and  almost  undis- 
cernibly.  When  occasionally  he  struck  a  passage  that  afforded  real  diffi- 
culty, he  would  cross  out  and  rewrite  vertically  in  the  margin  or  on  a 
separate  trial  sheet,  which  he  kept  equally  neat.  While  making  letter- 
perfect  penciled  copies  of  these  drafts,  he  tidily  drew  a  line  down  each 
page  of  the  original  as  he  was  through  with  it.  These  copies  would  be 
typed  by  some  kind  friend  who  could  master  his  obscure  handwriting: 
usually  Esther  Willard  Bates  or  the  secretary  of  Lewis  M.  Isaacs.  After 
that  he  made  no  extensive  changes;  a  few  pages  might  be  handed  back 
for  retyping,  'Then  a  few  minor  emendations  and  the  manuscript  would 
go  to  the  printer.'  °^  Leonie  Adams  is  undoubtedly  right  in  her  surmise 
that  he  always  composed  by  ear,  and  this  habit,  together  with  the  fact 
that  he  never  forced  himself,  would  account  for  the  remarkable  approach 
to  final  accuracy  in  his  first  drafts. 

A  short  poem,  'Eros  Turannos,'  can  serve  as  well  as  a  long  one  to  illus- 
trate this  accuracy.  The  first  draft,  in  the  Isaacs  Collection,  is  dated  at  the 
'  end  'Cornwall  19  October,  191 3,'  and  the  poem  was  first  published  in 
Poetry  the  following  March.  Between  the  first  draft  and  the  published 
version  there  are  only  these  differences:  the  first  half  of  one  line  (4.8) 
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was  left  incomplete  in  the  draft;  two  words  are  changed;  three  marks  of 
punctuation  are  altered;  and  four  lines  that  had  been  left  unpunctuated 
are  punctuated. 

Perhaps  Robinson  ended  by  being  too  fluent,  too  much  a  master  of  his 
own  'Parnassian,'  and  this  accounts  for  the  relative  spinelessness  that 
most  critics  feel  in  his  last  long  poems  as  compared  to  the  earlier  long 
poems  and  lyrics. 

Wordsworth,  who  was  in  agony  when  he  could  not  see  his  subject 
whole  and  who  wore  himself  out  with  revisions,  was  also  —  on  occa- 
sion—  capable  of  writing  rapidly,  even  extemporaneously,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  remembering  these  moments.^^  As  might  be  expected,  they 
occurred  chiefly  when  he  was  moved  by  sudden  awareness  of  a  single 
object  or  person,  or  by  an  equally  sudden  influx  of  joy.  Although  'The 
Thorn'  is  one  of  the  poems  which  most  completely  illustrates  his  early 
theories  about  the  subject  and  language  of  poetry,  it  was  not  written  as  a 
laboratory  piece,  but  sprang  into  being  because  one  day  in  1798,  while 
walking  on  Quantock  Hill,  he  was  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  thorn  that 
a  storm  had  for  the  first  time  made  conspicuous  to  his  eye.  He  decided 
to  try  to  make  this  thorn  as  impressive  to  others  as  the  storm  had  sud- 
denly made  it  impressive  to  him,  and  wrote  the  poem  rapidly.  In  1798 
also,  in  the  groves  of  Alfoxden,  he  wrote  'The  Idiot  Boy,'  as  he  said  years 
later:  'almost  extempore;  not  a  word,  I  believe,  being  corrected,  though 
one  stanza  was  omitted.  I  mention  this  in  gratitude  to  those  happy 
moments,  for,  in  truth,  I  never  wrote  anything  with  so  much  glee.'  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word,  for  the  poem  is  swept  with  pleasure  and 
ease.  This  year  and  those  immediately  following  marked  the  height  of  his 
creative  power,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  other  poems,  such  as 
the  first  eight  stanzas  of  'Hart-Leap  Well,  Written  in  March,'  'It  is  no 
Spirit  who  from  heaven  hath  flown,'  and  'Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  echo' 
were  born  as  quickly.  One  rarely  hears  of  Wordsworth  having  any  such 
poetic  luck  later  than  1805. 

Coventry  Patmore  appears  to  have  spoken  with  authority  when  he 
wrote  in  1884  that  Bridges  poured  forth 

almost  without  any  pauses  for  correction,  thousands  of  verses  all  bearing  the 
appearance  of  high  finish.  His  first  draft  of  'Eros  and  Psyche'  is  more  com- 
plete than  I  could  have  made  such  a  poem  after  years  of  correction.  He  rises 
to  a  certain  altitude  —  not  the  very  highest  but  still  very  high  —  and  can  remain 
there  as  long  as  he  chooses  and  apparently  without  any  fatigue.  It  seems  that 
'Prometheus'  was  written  with  the  same  ease;  and  yet  to  my  mind  it  is  the 
most  finished  poem  of  the  kind  since  'Samson  Agonistes.'  ^^ 
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But  if  the  earlier  poems  were  written  as  easily  as  Patmore  reported,  the 
same  could  not  be  said  of  The  Testament  of  Beauty. ^'^  Bridges  was  accus- 
tomed to  throw  away  his  first  trial  versions,  but  Charles  D.  Abbott  saw 
enough  of  those  that  had  been  preserved  to  report  the  multiplicity  of 
erasures,  the  tracing  over  of  pencil  with  ink,  and  the  corrections  often 
made  on  top  of  all  with  red  ink.  Bridges  was  averse  to  textual  studies  of 
his  work;  hence  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Bridges  in  allowing  the  Lockwood 
Memorial  Library  a  gift  of  two  original  worksheets  of  The  Testament  of 
Beauty  and  a  copy  of  a  third  is  especially  appreciated.  Donald  A.  Stauffer 
has  described  the  elaborate  craftsmanship  revealed  in  these  pages.  The 
indirect  testimony  of  Patmore  and  the  direct  testimony  of  these  fragments 
of  manuscript  indicate  that  Bridges  wrote  more  laboriously  as  he  grew 
older,  but  always  his  line  of  thought  was  clear;  he  knew  where  he  was 
going. 

Swinburne  likewise  was  only  at  times  a  rapid  writer,  but  the  variations 
in  his  speed  depended  on  the  type  of  poem  he  was  writing.  With  the 
exception  of  his  early  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  he  took  great  pains  with  his 
verse  plays,  but  he  usually  wrote  lyrics  with  speed  and  ease.  An  example 
is  'Laus  Veneris,'  the  first  thirteen  stanzas  of  which  were  written  in  an 
afternoon  at  Meredith's  cottage  at  Copsham  right  after  Swinburne  had 
bought  the  first  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  Rubdiydt  for  a  penny  at  a  London 
bookstall  and  while  the  music  of  its  verses  was  still  echoing  in  his  head.^^ 
Like  Byron  and  Browning,  Swinburne  liked  to  tell  of  his  prowess.^^  In 
writing  Lady  Trevelyan  that  he  was  glad  she  liked  Atalanta  (1865), 
he  added: 

...  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life  than  the  composition  of  this 
poem,  which,  though  a  work  done  by  intervals,  was  very  rapid  and  pleasant. 
Allowing  for  a  few  after  insertions,  two  or  three  in  all,  from  p.66  to  83  (as  far 
as  the  Chorus)  was  the  work  of  two  afternoons,  and  from  p.83  to  the  end  was 
the  work  of  two  other  afternoons:  so  you  will  understand  that  I  enjoyed 
my  work. 

His  'Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  French  Republic'  was  'thrown  ofif  at 
a  heat  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  —  written,  copied,  and  despatched  in 
two  days.'  At  other  times,  however,  he  used  his  speed  as  an  excuse  for 
verses  he  did  not  want  republished.  He  called  two  sets  of  verses  he  had 
written  on  paintings  of  his  friend  Frederick  Sandys,  'improvisations,'  and 
objected  to  their  being  reprinted  from  the  magazine  and  catalogue  in 
which  they  had  first  appeared.  Also  he  objected  to  Edmund  Gosse's 
choice  of  his  'Ode  on  the  Insurrection  in  Candia'  for  his  selection  of 
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English  Odes  (1881);  it  had  been  thrown  o£E  'au  courant  de  la  plume,' 
and  he  considered  it  hasty  and  inferior.  It  seems,  then,  that  although 
Swinburne  delighted  in  rapid  composition,  he  did  not  want  to  be  judged 
by  works  that  he  had  not  stopped  to  correct.  Pegasus  must  be  kept  in 
check.  'I  am  going  over  the  part  already  thrown  off  to  brace  up  the 
verses  —  tighten  the  snaffle,  and  shorten  the  girths  of  the  Heliconian 
jade,'  he  wrote  Lord  Morley  on  21  November  1872,  of  the  108  lines  he 
had  at  that  point  written  for  his  Memorial  Verses  on  the  Death  of 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  final  polish  was  evidently  habitual. 

Thus  Swinburne  wrote  lyrics  easily  but  labored  over  his  plays;  E.  A. 
Robinson  fretted  over  his  early  poems  but  moved  quickly  over  his  later; 
Wordsworth  when  he  was  about  thirty  on  occasion  wrote  extemporane- 
ously but  later  lost  the  power;  and  Bridges  was  habitually  facile  in  his 
early  years  but  moved  more  slowly  when,  as  an  older  man,  he  wrote  his 
masterpiece  —  'If  we  require  a  temporal  unity  and  an  organic  sequence 
of  conduct  for  a  method  of  composition,  we  shall  probably  have  to  admit 
that  most  poets  write  according  to  no  method  at  all.'  ^'^ 


This  remark  was  made  by  James  Ralston  Caldwell,  a  student  of  John 
Keats'  'Fancy,'  and  it  serves  as  another  warning  against  over-generaliza- 
tion. We  can  be  sure  that  at  the  beginning  of  Keats'  career  he  would  have 
liked  to  dream  his  poems,  so  little  did  he  then  value  the  art  of  poetry. 
To  lie  on  the  grass,  or  even  in  Hunt's  study,  and  half  doze,  was  his 
formula  for  the  liberation  of  his  imagery.  His  most  quoted  axiom  about 
poetry  is  that  if  it  'comes  not  as  naturally  as  the  Leaves  to  a  tree  it  had 
better  not  come  at  all,'  and  he  would  probably  have  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  being  classed  primarily  with  the  poets  who  have  written  easily 
(or  naturally);  yet  —  before  he  died  —  he  had  begun  to  distrust  his 
semi-hypnotic  'method,'  and  to  learn,  along  with  other  philosophies,  the 
philosophy  of  careful  composition. 

A  fragment  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  first  draft  of  'I  Stood  Tip- 
toe upon  a  Little  Hill'  is  an  example  of  his  earliest  way  of  writing. 
Although  this  poem  of  only  242  lines  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  18 16, 
it  was  not  completed  till  the  following  winter,  some  time  after  mid- 
December.^^  True  to  his  belief  in  not  pressing  out  his  work,  he  gave 
himself  plenty  of  time  and  would  write  only  as  the  spirit  moved  him. 
Moreover,  if  this  twelve-line  fragment,  now  preserved  in  the  Keats  Col- 
lection at  Harvard,  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  whole,  the  verses 
would  seem  to  have  budded  easily.  The  changes  are  few  and  were  all 
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made  currently.  Punctuation  and  an  improvement  in  syntax  completed 
the  lines  for  publication. 

Keats  had  at  first  intended  'I  Stood  Tiptoe'  to  be  the  beginning  of 
Endymion,  but  he  abandoned  that  idea  and  made  a  new  start.  It  took 
him  seven  months  to  write  Endymion.  He  planned  it  in  advance,  to  the 
extent  of  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  write  a  narrative  poem  in  four 
books  that  should  be  about  four  thousand  lines  long.  In  September  of 
1817,  with  two  books  written,  he  joined  his  friend  Benjamin  Bailey  in 
his  rooms  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  wrote  the  third  book  while 
staying  with  him  before  the  term  began.  Bailey  later  described  Keats  at 
work  on  this  book: 

He  wrote  and  I  read  —  sometimes  at  the  same  table,  sometimes  at  separate 
desks  —  from  breakfast  till  two  or  three  o'clock.  He  sat  down  to  his  task, 
which  was  about  fifty  lines  a  day,  with  his  paper  before  him,  and  wrote  with 
as  much  regularity  and  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  he  wrote  his  letters. 
Indeed,  he  quite  acted  up  to  the  principle  he  lays  down,  'that  if  Poetry  comes 
not  as  naturally  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  it  had  better  not  come  at  all.'  Some- 
times he  fell  short  of  his  allotted  task,  but  not  often,  and  he  would  make 
it  up  another  day.  But  he  never  forced  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his 
wridng  for  the  day,  he  usually  read  it  over  to  me,  and  then  read  or  wrote 
letters  till  we  went  for  a  walk.^^ 

Other  evidence  supports  Bailey's  statement  that  the  allotment  was  about 
fifty  lines  a  day,  but  as  two  students  of  Keats  who  are  poles  apart  in 
their  approach  to  him  agree,^*^  fifty  lines  is  not  much.  It  certainly  does 
not  indicate  the  ease  of  writing  a  letter,  nor  is  it  up  to  the  stints  of  which 
Byron,  Browning,  and  Robinson  were  so  often  capable.  Keats  himself 
acknowledged  that  he  took  a  great  plunge  with  this  first  long  poem,  and 
felt  that  it  was  probably  lucky  for  him  as  a  poet  that  he  had  not  asked 
advice  nor  trembled  over  every  page,  but  had  written  independently  even 
though  'without  Judgment.'  It  was  better  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
art  that  way  than  to  have  sat  cautiously  on  the  shore. ^^  After  Endymion 
he  was  never  again  so  willing  to  plunge  recklessly  into  long  poems,  but 
he  would  leap  at  a  moment's  notice  when  it  came  to  writing  a  sonnet.^^ 
Sonnets  and  the  light  verse  in  his  letters  were,  however,  the  only  forms 
in  which  Keats  improvized.  His  most  natural  way  was  richly  described 
by  his  generous  friend  and  intelligent  supporter  Richard  Woodhouse, 
whose  priceless  testimony  supports  the  more  casual  observations  of  Bailey. 

He  has  repeatedly  said  in  conversation  that  he  never  sits  down  to  write,  unless 
he  is  full  of  ideas,  and  then  thoughts  come  about  him  in  troops  as  though 
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soliciting  to  be  accepted  and  he  selects  (One  of  his  maxims  is  that  if  Poetry 
does  not  come  naturally  it  had  better  not  come  at  all).  The  moment  he  feels 
any  dearth  he  discontinues  wridng  and  waits  for  a  happier  moment.  He  is 
generally  more  troubled  by  redundancy  than  by  a  poverty  of  images,  and  he 
culls  what  appears  to  him  at  the  time  the  best.  —  He  never  corrects,  unless  per- 
haps a  word  here  or  there  should  occur  to  him  as  preferable  to  an  expression 
he  has  already  used  —  He  is  impatient  of  correcting  and  says  he  would  rather 
burn  the  piece  in  question  and  write  another  or  something  else.  'My  judgment' 
(he  says)  'is  as  active  while  I  am  actually  writing  as  my  imagination.  In  fact 
all  my  faculties  are  strongly  excited  and  in  their  full  play  —  and  shall  I  after- 
wards, when  my  imagination  is  idle,  and  the  heat  in  which  I  wrote  has  gone 
off,  sit  down  coldly  to  criticize  when  in  possession  of  only  one  faculty  what  I 
have  written  when  almost  inspired.'  This  fact  explains  the  reason  of  the  per- 
fectness,  fullness,  richness  and  completion  of  most  that  comes  from  him.  He 
has  said  that  he  has  often  not  been  aware  of  the  beauty  of  some  thought  or 
expression  until  after  he  had  composed  and  written  it  down  —  It  has  then 
struck  him  with  astonishment  and  seemed  rather  the  production  of  another 
person  than  his  own.  He  has  wondered  how  he  came  to  hit  upon  it.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  description  of  Apollo  in  the  3rd  book  of  'Hyperion'  ...  It 
seemed  to  come  by  chance  or  magic  —  to  be  as  it  were  something  given  to 
him.63 

To  begin  with  the  last  sentence  of  this  note  —  here  is  clear  evidence  that 
Keats  was  aware  that  his  poetry  was  in  large  part  the  product  of  inspira- 
tion (in  old-school  language)  or  of  his  subconscious  (in  new-school).  To 
study  Keats  is  to  learn  how  his  subconscious  mind  had  absorbed  his  read- 
ing, the  sights  he  had  seen,  and  his  own  emotional  experiences,  only  to 
hand  these  impressions  back  to  him  at  the  moments  when  he  was  most 
fired  with  the  impulse  to  write.  The  process  is  singularly  comparable  to 
that  of  Fletcher  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  Amy  Lowell,  who  first  printed  Woodhouse's  note, 
cast  out  his  testimony  as  being  embroidered  with  nonsense  and  was  sure 
that  Keats  had  been  pulling  Woodhouse's  leg.  The  last  point  made  is 
exactly  like  her  own,  for  she  always  felt  that  if  a  poet  did  not  write  with 
the  good  strong  aid  of  his  subconscious  mind  he  was  in  fact  no  poet  at 
all.  But  she  simply  would  not  take  seriously  this  passage  which  she 
had  discovered;  to  her  it  sounded  priggish,  and  Keats  was  not  a  prig.  The 
style,  however,  is  Woodhouse's,  not  Keats',  and  the  content  not  a  bit  more 
priggish  than  that  of  innumerable  passages  in  Keats'  letters  when  he 
is  trying  to  explain  his  dearest  ambitions  and  imaginings  to  his  friends  in 
the  faith  that  they  really  wanted  to  understand  him.  Keats  took  himself 
with  complete  seriousness  as  a  poet.  Probably  Amy  Lowell  entirely  mis- 
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understood  what  Woodhouse  meant  by  'correct.'  He  might  have  amplified 
his  sentence,  'He  never  corrects,  unless  perhaps  a  word  here  or  there 
should  occur  to  him  as  preferable  to  an  expression  he  has  already  used,' 
but  it  is  clear  in  context  that  his  statement  leads  right  into  his  next  sen- 
tence, which  is  patently  concerned  with  the  stage  of  revision.  The 
corrections  Keats  made  while  he  was  writing  were  to  him  a  part  of  the 
act  of  composition  —  as  they  are  to  any  poet. 

Reading  back  to  Woodhouse's  report  that  Keats  was  more  troubled 
with  redundancy  than  with  a  poverty  of  images,  one  again  concludes 
that  he  was  reporting  correctly.  The  manuscripts,  studied  with  care  and 
analyzed  at  length  by  M.  R.  Ridley,  fully  corroborate  the  statement. 

When  Keats  copied  his  'Ode  to  Psyche'  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George 
in  the  spring  of  1819,  he  described  the  poem  as  the  first  and  only  one 
with  which  he  had  'taken  even  moderate  pains.'  Ridley  believes  —  I 
think  correctly  —  that  Keats  was  measuring  'pains'  in  terms  of  time.^* 
The  first  draft  of  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  has  every  look  of  rapid  composi- 
tion: each  word  that  comes  to  him  is  set  down;  the  lines  are  not  refined 
first  in  his  head.  This  way  of  writing  can  be  fairly  speedy,  no  matter 
how  confused  and  laborious  it  looks.  What  Keats  probably  learned  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  'Ode  to  Psyche'  was  to  let  his  judgment  intervene 
more  often  before  he  set  down  a  line,  to  write  more  slowly,  and  this  was 
almost  certainly  the  method  that  he  followed  in  his  great  odes. 

That  he  had  learned  this  lesson,  practiced  it,  and  liked  it  is  reflected 
in  a  letter  to  George  written  the  following  September.  Here  he  said 
that  his  friends  had  noted  a  change  in  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
some  of  his  'Poetical  ardour  and  fire.'  But  Keats  liked  this  change: 
'Quieter  in  my  pulse,  improved  in  my  digestion;  exerting  myself  against 
vexing  speculations  —  scarcely  content  to  write  the  best  verses  for  the 
fever  they  leave  behind.  I  want  to  compose  without  this  fever,'  ^^  At  the 
time  of  voicing  this  hope  he  had  just  written  his  last  great  poem,  the  ode 
'To  Autumn.'  He  was  not  destined  to  outlive  the  fever  of  composition. 

With  the  picture  of  Keats  moving  toward  a  greater  deliberation  in  his 
art,  away  from  the  dream-like  flow  of  imagery  and  from  his  dependence 
on  the  fever  of  inspiration,  this  book  moves  too  —  toward  descriptions 
of  more  meditative  and  deliberate  methods  of  composition. 
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.  .  .  the  wheels  and  pinions,  the 
tackle  for  scene-shifting,  the  step- 
ladders  and  demon-traps,  the  cock's 
feathers,  the  red  paint  and  the  black 
patches  .  .  . 


iVLL  of  one's  living,  one's  thinking,  one's  reading 
is  the  preparation  for  poetry  —  poetry  is  memory  voiced  in  words  and 
shaped  into  various  forms.  Therefore  the  reader  of  poetry  usually  loves 
biographies  of  poets  and  the  lore  of  reminiscences  and  letters,  even  though 
some  of  the  purer  critics  may  warn  him  to  beware  of  all  that  stuff  lest  he 
take  to  judging  poems  for  their  makers  rather  than  for  themselves  as 
works  of  art.  Only  a  complete  reading  of  all  the  biographical  material 
written  about  the  poets  named  in  this  book  would  begin  to  satisfy  one's 
curiosity  about  how  they  prepared  to  write  their  poetry,  or  how,  to  para- 
phrase Byron,  the  Pythoness  was  primed  before  being  set  upon  her 
tripod. -"^  There  are  just  a  few  preliminaries  that  can  be  mentioned  here; 
these  are  preparations  made  not  by  study  or  the  arrangement  of  a  mode 
of  living,  but  on  paper.  Many  poets  have  kept  notebooks;  some  have 
written  prose  drafts  for  one  poem  or  another. 

The  keeping  of  notebooks  and  making  of  plans  seem  almost  to  be  a 
part  of  the  business  of  being  a  poet,  more  a  part  of  his  business,  at  times, 
than  of  his  art.  One  can  imagine  that  such  occupations  have  soothed  and 
filled  many  hours  when  composition  was  impossible.  The  commonplace 
books  which  were  so  popular  with  the  Elizabethans,  whose  printed  books 
were  scarce,  were  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  many  poets  of  that  age. 
These  notebooks  in  which  men  copied  passages  that  appealed  to  them 
from  books  or  manuscripts  that  had  come  their  way  are  a  valuable  source 
of  material  for  the  poetry,  particularly  the  fugitive  poetry,  of  that  age. 
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But  to  the  poet  this  habit  meant  a  storing-up  of  material  which,  in  a 
time  when  imitation  and  borrowing  were  perfectly  commendable  prac- 
tices, he  could  later  turn  to  his  own  uses  in  his  poems.  One  can  almost 
reconstruct  the  commonplace  books  of  Marlowe  and  Chapman,  to  name 
only  two,  from  a  study  of  their  sources. 

This  practice  has  not  altogether  ceased  with  poets.  Thomas  Moore  and 
Browning  kept  such  books;  and  so  has  Edith  Sitwell,  who  collected 
aphorisms  and  notes  on  poetry,  often  annotating  them. 

Notebooks  have  not  only  been  useful  for  copying  the  words  of  others 
but  for  abstracting  or  commenting  on  one's  reading,  and  for  jotting  down 
observations.  Poets  use  them  just  as  any  student  would.  Coleridge  used 
the  notebook  which  he  kept  from  1795  to  1798  for  this  purpose  as  well 
as  for  many  others.  In  it  he  kept  addresses,  quotations,  scientific  observa- 
tions, epigrams,  memoranda  (many  to  himself  about  his  own  behavior); 
there  is  a  recipe  for  brewing  wine  and  an  inventory  of  his  household 
goods.  But  in  it  also  there  are  many  bits  of  verse  which  later  found 
their  way  into  his  poems.  He  made  lists  of  the  works  he  intended  to  write, 
as  Milton  had  done.^  Matthew  Arnold  also  penciled  rough  lists  of  the 
poems  he  meant  to  write;  from  these  lists,  as  from  those  of  Milton  and 
Coleridge,  only  a  few  ideas  materialized,  but  the  ones  he  liked  best  he 
carried  over  from  one  list  to  another.^  Rossetti  often  made  notes  for 
poems.  Twenty-six  pages  in  one  of  his  notebooks  are  covered  with  notes 
and  extracts  from  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  for  a  poem  he  intended  to 
write  and  call  'God's  Graal.'  He  also  compiled  a  list  of  fifty  words  rhym- 
ing ood  and  ude  for  use  in  the  same  poem,  but  it  was  never  written.^ 

Since  the  Arthurian  story  has  within  it  the  greatest  tales  of  England's 
legendary  past,  it  has  haunted  the  notebooks  of  several  poets.  So  Milton 
hoped  at  one  time  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  great  national  epic,  but 
abandoned  the  idea  as  Rossetti  abandoned  his  poem  on  the  Grail.  Tenny- 
son, however,  never  relinquished  his  intention  of  using  the  Arthurian 
story,  although  it  took  him  many  years  to  decide  on  the  form  in  which 
he  would  cast  it.  About  1833  he  planned  an  epic  on  the  subject,  for  which 
he  wrote  a  prose  sketch  and  made  notes  that  show  he  intended,  something 
in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  to  endow  the  whole  with  allegorical  implica- 
tions, such  as  making  the  Round  Table  stand  for  liberal  institutions.^  Very 
shortly  after  making  the  plan  for  an  epic,  he  sketched  the  story  as  a 
musical  masque,  writing  a  plan  for  the  scenario.  It  was  over  twenty 
years  from  the  time  when  he  first  recorded  his  intention  of  writing  an 
epic  about  Arthur  before  he  began  to  recast  the  material  in  the  form 
of  idylls. 
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Another  use  that  Tennyson  made  of  notebooks  was  to  jot  down  in 
them  similes  he  had  composed  in  his  walks.^  He  also  compiled  a  vocabu- 
lary of  poetic  words  not  in  common  use,  gleaning  them  primarily  from 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  —  the  same  practice  Spenser  must  have  followed 
in  culling  from  Chaucer  a  special  vocabulary  for  The  Shepheards  Cal- 
ender? 

Auden,  in  his  large  notebook  already  referred  to,  made  many  long  lists, 
not  of  'poetic'  words  but  of  words  arranged  according  to  sound.  These 
are  further  divided  into  parts  of  speech:  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 
Thus  under  the  heading  'Th  Nouns,'  a  long  list  ends: 

authority 

anthology 

arthritis 

cathartic 

cathedral 

Catholicism 

enthusiast 

thalamus 

thyroid 

What  he  wanted  was  ready  lists  to  draw  on  in  shaping  his  patterns  of 
assonance  and  alliteration. 

Sidney  Lanier  habitually  made  notes  and  sketches  for  poems,  many  of 
which  he  did  not  live  to  write.  In  the  same  spring  that  saw  him  saunter- 
ing on  horseback  and  being  fertilized  with  a  poem  by  each  leaf  he 
brushed  (1877),  he  wrote:  'I'm  taken  with  a  poem  pretty  nearly  every 
day,  and  have  to  content  myself  with  making  a  note  of  its  train  of 
thought  on  the  back  of  whatever  letter  is  in  my  coat-pocket.'  ^  He  was 
too  much  upset  by  financial  worries  at  the  time  to  write  his  poems,  but 
many  of  the  prose  sketches,  very  short  and  poetically  phrased,  and  the 
fragments  of  verse  he  wrote  that  spring  found  their  way  into  the  poems 
he  did  succeed  in  writing  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 

Spender  likens  this  way  of  keeping  scraps  of  writing  to  Beethoven's 
method  of  composition,  in  contrast  to  Mozart's  ability  to  compose  entirely 
in  his  mind.  It  is  his  own  habit  and  he  keeps  notebooks  as  a  backlog 
against  what  he  feels  to  be  his  weaknesses:  a  lack  of  will,  of  the  power  to 
concentrate,  and  of  a  sense  of  form. 

The  method  which  I  adopt  therefore  is  to  write  down  as  many  ideas  as 
possible,  in  however  rough  a  form,  in  note  books  (I  have  at  least  twenty  of 
these,  on  a  shelf  beside  my  desk,  going  back  over  fifteen  years).  I  then  make 
use  of  some  of  the  sketches  and  discard  others.^ 
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So  he  wrote  in  his  essay  on  'The  Making  of  a  Poem'  (1946),  and  ex- 
plained one  of  these  sketches  he  had  chosen  to  work  over  to  the  extent  of 
putting  it  through  twenty  versions;  but  few  of  the  poems  that  he  thinks 
of  materialize. 

Sassoon,  Yeats,  and  Karl  Shapiro  are,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  like 
Spender  and  Beethoven  in  their  methods. 

Throughout  his  autobiography  of  the  years  1916—20  Sassoon  speaks  of 
notebooks  which  were  at  times  diaries,  at  other  times  used  to  make 
observations  or  notes,  and  sometimes  for  the  drafting  of  poems.  Writing 
of  the  summer  of  1916,  he  quotes  two  notes  that  he  used  as  a  basis  for 
poems: 

Badly  wounded  soldier  feeling  glad  about  being  safely  out  of  the  war  —  a 
citizen  of  life  again  —  thin\s  'Than\  God  they  had  to  amputate.'  Brother 
officer  givifig  white-haired  mother  fictitious  account  of  her  cold-footed  son's 
death  at  the  front.  'He'd  told  the  poor  old  dear  some  gallant  lies  which  she 
would  nourish  all  her  days,  no  doubt.'  These  notes  were  soon  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  'The  One  Legged  Man'  and  'The  Hero,'  with  a  strong  sense 
of  sadsfaction  that  I  was  providing  a  thoroughly  caddish  antidote  to  the 
glorification  of  'the  supreme  sacrifice'  and  such-like  prevalent  phrases. ^"^ 

The  multifarious  Yeats,  whose  trail  can  be  picked  up  at  nearly  every 
point  in  describing  processes  of  composition  and  revision,  occasionally 
made  the  same  type  of  note  in  his  diary.  Under  the  date  of  30  April  1930, 
is  one  of  considerable  interest: 

Describe  Byzantium  as  it  is  in  the  system  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Christian 
millenium.  A  walking  mummy.  Flames  at  the  street  corners  where  the  soul  is 
purified,  birds  of  hammered  gold  singing  in  the  golden  trees,  in  the  harbour, 
offering  their  backs  to  the  wailing  dead  that  they  may  carry  them  to  paradise.^^ 

Here  is  the  essence  of  'Byzantium,'  written  in  the  same  year.  Either  there 
is  a  printer's  error  in  the  work  of  the  Cuala  Press  or  Yeats  in  his  hasty 
jotting  of  the  note  left  out  the  word  'dolphins,'  for  surely  they  were  the 
creatures  in  the  harbor  that  ofifered  their  backs  to  take  the  dead  to 
paradise.  And  the  dolphins'  function,  in  turn,  does  not  emerge  in  the 
last  stanza  of  the  poem: 

Astraddle  on  the  dolphin's  mire  and  blood. 
Spirit  after  spirit!  .  .  . 

The  note  is  a  real  help  in  interpreting  these  lines. 

The  notes  that  Shapiro  used  for  his  poem  'The  Fly'  are  far  more 
elaborate.  He  himself  transcribed  them  from  his  notebook,  along  with 
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several  versions  of  the  poem,  and  presented  the  material  to  the  Lockwood 
Memorial  Library.  Genuine  investigation  had  preceded  the  composition 
of  this  poem  vi^hich  appeared  in  his  volume  Person,  Place  and  Thing 
(1942).  First  he  made  scientific  notes  on  'the  habits  and  life-cycle  of  the 
common  fly':  naming  the  types,  describing  their  anatomy,  habits,  and 
habitat.  Then  he  drew  one.  Later  he  wrote  two  sets  of  notes  for  his  poem. 
This  is  the  second: 

Spins  like  a  top  with  terrific  buzz  in  f.  Hobbles  on  a  wing  with  broken  bal- 
ancers. A  spot  of  gauze.  Musca  agonistes.  Washing  yr  hairy  hands  and  feet 
with  hands  and  feet.  I  swat.  Your  grease,  your  brown  stuff  and  your  body  — 
paste.  Smeared  for  an  inch.  I  swat  you  with  my  hate.  You  drank  of  Lovelace 
cup.  Blake's  cup.  Your  broken  feet  your  stomach-brain  is  slain.  Wing  pulled 
sidewise,  head  pulled  down  over  your  body  like  a  drunkard's  hat.  Lying  on 
your  back  like  airplanes.  In  amber  full  of  blood.  With  sticky  feet  wings  down 
like  a  wet  crow,  a  drenched  rat.  I  beat  you  like  a  rat. 

A  comparison  of  these  notes  with  the  published  poem  shows  that  es- 
sentially he  had  thought  of  everything  he  wanted  to  say  about  the  fly 
before  he  began  to  write.  He  was  especially  fond  of  his  allusions  to  Love- 
lace and  Blake  and  introduced  them  early  in  his  first  and  second  drafts, 
but  after  he  had,  in  a  fourth  version,  reached  the  pattern  of  his  eight-line 
stanza  and  sketched  it  out  he  found  another  place  for  Lovelace  and  Blake 
(as  well  as  Rameses).  Here  Shapiro  is  shown  having  all  his  material, 
including  much  of  the  diction  for  the  poem,  already  prepared,  but  he  had 
not  determined  in  advance  the  form  of  his  poem  so  took  considerable 
labor  to  compose  it. 

This  sample  of  Shapiro's  way  of  working  looks  as  if  he  prepared  for 
his  poems  in  much  the  same  way  as  Whitman.  With  both,  the  notes  and 
the  poems  are  so  closely  bound  together  as  to  make  the  notes  a  first  step 
in  the  actual  process  of  composition.  Begun  in  1847,  eight  years  before 
the  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Whitman's  notebooks  show  —  among  other  things  —  that  he  had 
labored  long  at  the  art  of  free  verse.-^^  He  himself  referred  to  these  note- 
books as  the  'foetus  of  the  Leaves  of  Grass.'  ^^  Throughout  the  years, 
before  and  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Leaves,  he  set  down  all  manner  of 
notes  in  these  books:  passages  of  free  verse,  descriptive  catalogues,  instruc- 
tions to  himself  about  the  making  of  poems,  comments  on  oratory,  and 
directions  for  ways  of  perfecting  his  oratorical  abilities.  They  are  the  raw 
record  of  a  self-made  literary  man.  He  was  as  emphatic  in  these  notebooks 
as  in  his  finished  verse:  he  underscored,  capitalized,  drew  hands  pointing 
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to  important  injunctions.  The  notebooks  have  been  much  studied  in 
recent  years,  and  rightly  so,  for  there  is  no  understanding  Whitman's 
growth  without  them.  So  many  of  them  still  exist  because  he  held  onto 
them  as  a  rich  mine  from  which  to  dig  up  concepts  and  images  for  his 
poems  or  lectures;  he  rescued  them  indifferently  for  either.^^ 

At  times  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  first  steps  of  a  poem,  or  a  passage  in 
a  poem,  through  one  or  two  prose  notes  and  a  verse  passage  before  the 
completed  lines  emerged  in  print.  The  following  manuscript  drafts  given 
among  the  Variorum  Readings  in  the  Inclusive  Edition  of  Leaves  of 
Grass  ^^  are  a  simple  illustration  of  such  steps.  There  is  first  a  prose 
sentence: 

The  showers  of  meteors  —  this  occurred  in  the  night  of  I2th-i3th  Nov.,  1833  — 
toward  morning  —  myriads  in  all  directions,  some  with  long  shining  white 
trains,  some  falling  over  each  other  like  falling  water  —  leaping,  silent,  white 
apparitions  around  up  there  in  the  sky  over  my  head. 

Later  there  is  a  short  description  of  the  same  phenomenon  cast  experi- 
mentally into  five  lines  of  free  verse: 

And  there  is  the  meteor-shower,  wondrous  and  dazzling,  the  I2th-i3th 
eleventh  month,  year  '58  of  The  States,  between  midnight  and  morning; 

See  you  the  spectacle  of  the  meteors  overhead. 

See  you  the  myriads  in  all  directions,  some  with  long  shining  trains. 

Some  rolling  over  each  other  like  water  poured  out  and  falling  —  leaping, 
silent,  white  apparitions  of  the  sky. 

Such  have  I  in  the  round  house  hanging  —  such  pictures  name  I  —  and  they  are 
but  litde. 

Here  Whitman  carried  over  rather  more  of  the  phraseology  from  his  first 
prose  statement  than  he  usually  did.  After  recording  in  this  way  the  dual 
spectacle  of  1833,  he  had  no  use  for  it  until  he  had  an  idea  for  a  poem  — 
here  was  a  description  but  no  idea.  The  idea  came  with  the  year  1859—60, 
which  was  another  year  of  meteors,  and  although  not  one  phrase  is  re- 
peated from  his  early  note,  the  fact  that  he  had  already  been  attracted  by 
a  year  of  meteors  had  grooved  his  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  for 
a  poem  on  that  subject  when  events  were  meteoric.  The  public  events 
and  the  skyey  apparitions  fitted  each  other  in  1859—60,  for  it  was  the  year 
of  Lincoln's  presidential  campaign,  of  John  Brown's  execution,  of  the  visit 
to  the  States  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the  fine  ship  Great  Eastern 
entering  the  New  York  harbor.  In  the  poem  'Year  of  Meteors  (1859-60)' 
Whitman  wrote  that  he  would  forget  none  of  these  events  'Nor  the 
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strange  huge  meteor-procession  dazzling  and  clear  shooting  over  our 
heads.' 

Along  with  such  kernels  of  poems,  Whitman's  notebooks  contained 
many  instructions  and  suggestions  to  himself,  usually  in  reference  to 
future  subjects  of  poems.  For  instance,  in  a  notebook  dating  probably 
about  1850,  the  entire  contents  of  which  are  a  poem  called  'Pictures,'  there 
appear  toward  the  end  of  the  poem  the  following  lines: 

But  here,  (look  you  well,)  see  here  the  phallic  choice  of  America,  a  full-sized 
man  or  woman — a  natural  well-trained  man  or  woman 

(The  phallic  choice  of  America  leaves  the  finesse  of  cities,  and  all  the  returns 
of  commerce  or  agriculture,  and  the  magnitude  of  geography,  and  achieve- 
ments of  literature  and  art,  and  all  the  shows  of  exterior  victory,  to  enjoy 
the  breeding  of  full-sized  men,  or  one  full-sized  man  or  woman,  uncon- 
querable and  simple;) 

In  the  margin  Whitman  instructed  himself  to  make  a  paragraph  of  these 
lines,  but,  as  Emory  Holloway  pointed  out,  the  paragraph  grew  instead 
into  the  Children  of  Adam  poems.-^^ 

Like  Whitman  whom  she  so  much  admires,  Edith  Sitwell  must  have 
the  notebook  habit,  for  not  only  has  she  published  A  Poet's  Noteboo\, 
her  version  of  a  commonplace  book,  but  she  attaches  a  number  of  notes 
to  the  printing  of  her  poems.  Among  the  'multitudinous'  notes  she  took 
for  The  Shadow  of  Cain  she  mentions  specifically  two  in  her  com- 
mentary on  the  poem:  ^"^  quotations  from  Havelock  Ellis  and  from  Dr. 
Olivier  on  the  characteristics  of  'prenatally  disposed  criminals.'  But  this 
process  of  notetaking  went  on  after  the  poem  was  generated,  not  — 
as  with  Whitman  —  in  advance.  She  tells  of  the  first  firing  of  a  poem 
and  then  of  its  secret  growth,  altogether  comparable  to  a  mystical 
religious  experience.  The  growth  of  The  Shadow  of  Cain  took  seven 
months,  from  the  time  she  read  of  the  horror  of  Hiroshima  in  The  Times 
on  the  tenth  of  September  1945,  to  April  1946  when  she  wrote  her  poem. 
Within  that  time  lay  the  dream  passage  already  referred  to  and  the  note- 
taking.  One  imagines  her  notes  to  be  orderly  and  well-directed,  unlike 
Whitman's,  and  the  similarity  of  her  documentation  to  Eliot's  suggests 
that  he  probably  makes  notes  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpose. 


A  step  beyond  such  seedling  preparations  is  the  drafting  first  of  a  prose 
version.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  reported  that  Ben  Jonson  'wrote  all 
his  first  in  prose,  for  so  his  master  Camden  had  learned  him,'  and  recent 
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investigations  of  the  manner  in  which  Jonson  used  his  classical  sources 
show  that  this  was  so.-"^^  Pope,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  and  Yeats 
are  all  known  to  have  used  this  method  at  times,  and  undoubtedly  many 
others  have  done  the  same. 

Pope  told  Spence:  'I  wrote  the  Essay  on  Criticism  fast;  for  I  had  digested 
all  the  matter,  in  prose,  before  I  began  upon  it  in  verse,'  and  Joseph 
Warton  noted  that  this  performance  was  'according  to  the  precept  of 
Vida,  and  the  practice  of  Racine.'  ^^  Although  only  one  prose  plan,  the 
summary  of  a  projected  epic,  Brutus,  appears  to  have  survived,  George 
Sherburn  conjectures  that  Pope  may  habitually  have  followed  this  prac- 
tice.2o 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  prose  summaries  and  sketches,  Sherburn 
points  to  a  more  fragmentary  and  complex  use  of  prose  in  the  working 
copies  of  Pope's  poems:  the  jotting  down  of  prose  statements  and  couplets 
on  the  same  page.  He  prints  a  page  of  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  Essay  on 
Man,  the  fifth  page  of  a  manuscript  now  owned  by  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  which  gives  a  picture  of  Pope  writing  in  a  considerable  rush, 
jotting  down  verse  passages  when  he  thought  of  the  couplets  and  prose 
when  he  did  not  —  anything  to  get  the  ground  covered  for  a  real  work- 
over.  The  prose  could  be  turned  into  verse  later,  and  Sherburn  shows 
how  it  was.^^ 

William  Michael  Rossetti  recorded  in  the  Prsraphaelite  'Journal'  that 
he  had  it  from  Browning's  friend  J.  Westland  Marston  that 

Browning's  system  of  composition  is  to  write  down  on  a  slate,  in  prose,  what 
he  wants  to  say,  and  then  turn  it  into  verse,  striving  after  the  greatest  amount 
of  condensation  possible;  thus,  if  an  exclamation  will  suggest  his  meaning, 
he  substitutes  this  for  a  whole  sentence.-- 

Rossetti  wrote  a  prose  sketch  that  he  called  a  'cartoon'  for  his  poem 
'Rose  Mary,'  -^  and  in  other  ways  prepared  elaborately  for  this  poem,  the 
composition  of  which  was  said  to  be  rapid.  He  retained  many  phrases 
from  his  prose  cartoon,  but  the  poem  is  much  longer  and  more  detailed. 

Yeats,  in  addition  to  making  notes,  frequently  wrote  the  first  drafts  of 
poems  in  prose.  There  are  several  such  sketches  in  a  journal  which  he 
began  in  1908.  One  of  these,  printed  by  Joseph  Hone  in  his  biography  of 
Yeats,-^  describes  his  feelings  about  Lady  Gregory's  house  at  Coole  and 
was  versified  in  the  poem  'Upon  a  House  Shaken  by  the  Land  Agitation.' 

How  should  the  world  gain,  if  this  house  failed,  even  though  a  hundred  little 
houses  were  the  better  for  it;  for  here  power  has  given  poetry  or  legend, 
giving  energy,  precision,  and  it  gave  to  a  far  people  beneficial  rule,  and  still 
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under  its  roof  the  living  intellect  is  sweetened  by  old  memories  of  its  descent 
from  far  off.  How  should  the  world  be  better  if  the  wren's  nest  flourish  and 

the  Eagle's  house  be  shattered! 

Comparison  with  the  poem  shows  that  Yeats  added  nothing  to  the 
thought;  most  conspicuously  he  heightened  the  assonance,  and  extended 
the  metaphor  of  the  eagle  while  dropping  the  wren  altogether.  Through- 
out his  life  he  occasionally  prepared  for  poems  in  this  way.  In  1929  he 
wrote  Lady  Gregory  of  prose  drafts  he  was  writing.  During  the  last 
month  of  his  life,  when  he  was  staying  at  Cap  Martin,  he  read  to 
Dorothy  Wellesley  a  three-hundred-word  summary  of  a  poem  he  pro- 
posed writing  in  terza  rima,  and  in  a  few  days  read  the  poem  'Cuchulain 
Comforted,'  which  followed  the  prose  closely.-'^ 

Of  the  several  poets  who  are  known  to  have  written  in  prose  first,  at 
least  occasionally,  Tennyson  is  the  most  memorialized;  for  prose  sketches, 
although  they  were  not  his  regular  way,  took  a  part  in  the  composition 
of  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  Twenty-six  years  passed  from  the  time  he 
decided  on  the  form  of  the  idylls  before  the  last  of  them  was  published. 
No  wonder  a  prose  draft  was  sometimes  a  help  in  pointing  the  compass. 
Charles  Tennyson  reports  that 

Sometimes  the  prose  version  is  more  or  less  continuous  and  covers  the  whole 
or  almost  the  whole  of  the  poem,  e.g.  in  the  'Holy  Grail'  and  'Balin  and 
Balan.'  Sometimes,  as  in  'Gareth  and  Lynette,'  the  'Coming'  and  the  'Passing,' 
prose  fragments  are  scattered  amongst  the  fragments  of  verse. 

He  includes  in  his  study  of  the  composition  of  the  Idylls  a  passage  from 
one  of  Tennyson's  prose  drafts,  written  for  'The  Holy  Grail.'  -^  There  are 
185  words  in  the  prose  draft,  252  in  the  verse,  but  nothing  of  importance 
has  been  added.  The  extra  words  are  accounted  for  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  blank  verse  lines;  they  are  fillers-ih.  The  poetic  imagery  is  thoroughly 
conventional  in  this  passage  and  was  thought  out  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  prose. 

The  busy-work  described  in  this  chapter  is  nothing  a  poet  will  do  when 
he  has  his  'singing  robes  about  him.'  But  for  poets  who  do  not  wait  on 
inspiration  for  all  of  their  work,  the  keeping  of  notes  and  writing  of 
prose  drafts  are  steps  forward.  With  such  aids  they  will  be  all  the  freer 
when  the  time  of  composing  arrives  to  concentrate  on  the  art  of  their 
poem  rather  than  the  idea. 
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Composition  by  Tdeditation 

of  composition  there  are  different  metliods.  Some 
employ  at  once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with 
little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish 
large  masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  write 
their  productions  only  when,  in  their  own  opinion, 
they  have  completed  them. 

JOHNSON 


T. 


-HERE  is  one  way  of  writing  that  belongs  in  a 
category  by  itself.  It  may  be  easy  or  it  may  be  difficult;  it  may  be  inspired 
or  it  may  follow  a  prose  draft;  it  may  be  habitual  or  it  may  be  occasional. 
This  is  the  way  of  composing  in  one's  head,  not  on  paper.  In  prose,  it 
was  Gibbon's  way,  and  Arnold  Bennett's.-^  And,  in  spite  of  his  constant 
scribbling  in  notebooks,  James  Joyce  was  said  to  have  the  words  he  wrote 
down  for  Ulysses  'far  advanced  in  his  mind  before  they  found  shape  on 
paper.'  ^  The  word  'compose'  must  be  insisted  on,  for  it  rules  out  the 
spontaneous  flow  'from  nowhere'  which  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
poems  discussed  in  Chapters  iv  and  v.  When  a  poem  is  'composed'  in 
the  head,  it  means  that  a  poet  is  able  to  sound  out  and  test  his  lines 
mentally;  he  does  not  need  to  see  them  written  out. 

The  danger  of  this  way  of  composing  is  of  course  that  one  may  forget 
one's  lines.^  Goethe  knew  this  hazard  and  learned  to  hurry  to  his  desk 
before  he  could  be  interrupted.  Miss  Leonie  Adams  worries  her  intimates 
by  going  around  with  poems  in  her  head  that  are  not  recorded. 

One  type  of  poetry-making  must  always  have  to  go  on  in  the  head:  the 
composition  of  lyrics  for  existing  tunes,  because  it  is  in  the  head  that  the 
tune  resides.  The  air  must  be  sung  while  the  words  are  being  fitted  to  it. 
This  is  a  rather  special  skill  and  very  few  poets  of  original  genius  have 
possessed  it.  Since  Elizabethan  times,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  Burns 
and  Thomas  Moore,  it  has  been  almost  a  lost  art.  One  thing  certain  is 
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that  it  requires  the  complete  absorption  of  rhythms  aheady  set,  and  that 
involves  the  ability  to  erase  from  mind  rhythms  of  one's  own  making. 
If  a  poet's  rhythmic  powers  are  extraordinarily  high,  this  subjugation 
might  well  be  completely  impossible. 

There  is  evidence  in  one  of  Shelley's  notebooks  that  he  had  tried  to 
write  words  for  a  set  tune  but  could  not  do  it.  The  effort  is  amusing,  and 
yet,  since  it  was  the  origin  of  one  of  his  most  successful  short  lyrics,  it  is 
worth  looking  at.  The  first  attempt  goes  this  way: 

O  time  time — o  death — o  day 

O  day,  o  death  for  life  is  far  from  thee 

O  thou  wert  never  free 

For  death  is  now  with  thee 

O  death,  o  day  for  life  is  far  from  thee 

On  the  opposite  page  Shelley  then  wrote  a  lot  of  'na  na's,'  evidently 
beating  out  the  tune  as  a  pattern  for  himself  while  he  deliberated. 


Na  na,  na  na  na  /  na 

Na  na  na  na  na — na  na 


and  so  forth. 


Then  he  began  again: 


Oh  time,  oh  night  oh  day 

Death  time  night 

Oh,  Time 
Oh  time  o  Night  oh  day 

For  the  time  being  he  could  get  no  further,  but  elsewhere  in  the  note- 
book he  tried  to  fit  the  same  old  words  into  the  pattern: 

Ah  time,  oh  night,  oh  day 

Ni  nal,  ni  na,  na  ni 

Ni  na  ni  na,  ni  na 
Oh  life  O  death,  O  o  time 

Time  a  di 
Time,  Time 

Ah  time,  a  time  o  —  time 
Time! 

In  this  last  attempt  lines  2,  3,  6,  and  8  are  struck  out.  The  editor  of  the 
notebook,  H.  Buxton  Forman,  speculated  that  after  this  endeavor  Shelley 
dismissed  the  tune  to  which  he  was  hopelessly  trying  to  fit  his  words, 
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and,  using  the  words  that  he  had  tried  to  work  into  the  pattern,  em- 
barked with  his  own  rhythm  on  the  lyric  'Oh,  world!  Oh,  life!  Oh,  time!'  ^ 
Shelley  suffered  from  several  handicaps  in  this  kind  of  verse-making. 
For  one  thing,  his  own  original  rhythmical  effects  are  exquisitely  haunt- 
ing, and  it  must  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to  dance  his 
words  to  another's  measure.  Secondly,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  carry  a  tune  well.  Leigh  Hunt's  son,  Thornton,  who  shoreu 
up  many  sharp  memories  of  the  Shelleys,  said  that 

Shelley  had  no  ear  for  music, — the  words  that  he  wrote  for  existing  airs  being, 
strangely  enough,  inappropriate  in  rhythm  and  even  in  cadence;  and  though 
he  had  a  manifest  relish  for  music  and  often  talked  of  it,  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  him  sing  even  the  briefest  snatch.^ 

Finally,  he  tried  to  write  his  song  for  music  on  paper,  thereby  separating 
the  air,  which  was  (however  faultily)  in  his  head,  from  the  words  which 
he  wanted  to  see  before  him.  This  was  not  the  way  —  as  Burns  could 
have  told  him. 

Burns'  muse  had  habitually  to  adapt  herself  to  an  air.  Most  of  these 
airs  his  peasant  background  had  given  him:  he  had  heard  them  sung  by 
Jean  Armour  or  other  girls,  or  by  old  men  he  met  in  taverns  or  with 
whom  he  had  worked.  They  were  tunes  that  might  not  have  been  heard 
in  any  concert  room  if  Burns  had  not  memorized  them.  Sometimes  a  line 
or  two  went  with  them,  and  on  the  idea  of  the  line  he  built;  at  other 
times  they  were  wordless.  'Auld  Lang  Syne'  he  said  was  sung  to  him  just 
as  he  recorded  it  —  though  the  song  is  always  credited  to  Burns. 

In  a  passage  of  a  letter  he  wrote  in  September  1793  to  George  Thomson, 
who  was  busy  laying  him  under  contribution  for  his  Select  Collection 
of  Scotish  Airs,  Burns  explained  explicitly  how  he  went  about  composing 
his  lyrics  for  these  airs: 

Laddie,  lie  near  me  —  must  lie  by  me,  for  some  time.  —  I  do  not  know  the 
air;  &  untill  I  am  compleat  master  of  a  tune,  in  my  own  singing  (such  as  it 
is)  I  never  can  compose  for  it.  —  My  way  is:  I  consider  the  poetic  Sentiment, 
correspondent  to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expression;  then  chuse  my  theme; 
begin  one  Stanza;  when  that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out,  sit  down  now  &  then,  look  out  for 
objects  in  Nature  around  me  that  are  in  unison  or  harmony  with  the  cogita- 
tions of  my  fancy  &  workings  of  my  bosom;  humming  every  now  &  then  the 
air  with  the  verses  I  have  framed:  when  I  feel  my  Muse  beginning  to  jade,  I 
redre  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  smdy,  &  there  commit  my  effusions  to 
paper;  swinging,  at  intervals,  on  the  hind-legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of 
calling  forth  my  own  critical  strictures,  as  my  pen  goes  on. — 
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Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  almost  invariably  my  way.  —  What  damn'd 
Egotism!  ^ 

'Damn'd  Egotism,'  perhaps,  but  very  instructive.  We  learn  that  a  unison 
of  sentiment,  background,  and  tune,  consciously  created  by  Burns,  insured 
a  mood  for  his  song.  The  words  were  then  composed  in  his  head  —  to  be 
bettered  afterwards  when  put  on  paper. 

On  other  occasions,  if  it  was  not  an  air  for  which  Burns  was  primarily 
composing,  it  was  a  woman.  Preferably  it  was  both  together.  The  demand 
for  love  lyrics  in  Burns'  day  was  as  great  as  it  always  is,  and  Burns,  who 
had  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  his  poetic  impulse  under  the  stimulation  of 
his  earliest  adolescent  love,  preferred  a  living  model  to  one  of  his  own 
fancy.  Life  was  no  niggard  in  furnishing  him  with  women  to  sing  about> 
but  in  the  intervals  when  there  was  no  real  passion  to  inspire  him  and  when 
he  nevertheless  had  to  work  to  order  for  Thomson  he  was  capable  of 
stirring  up  in  himself  evanescent  reflections  of  passion  that  served  him  at 
least  long  enough  for  the  composition  of  a  song.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions he  remarked  that  he  had  composed  a  song  in  tribute  to  some  lovely 
lady  whom  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  just  a  few  hours  before 
at  a  social  function.  Conjugal  passion  was  to  be  venerated,  but  its  'gamut 
is  scanty  &  confined,'  whereas  'that  other  species  of  the  Passion'  makes 
poetry.  Just  as  in  his  self-consciousness  about  the  manner  of  composing 
songs  for  music,  so  he  was  aware  that  this  exercise  of  feeling  was  a 
method.  Thirteen  months  after  the  letter  just  quoted  to  Thomson,  he 
wrote  on  this  score: 

Whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than  ordinary  in  song;  to  be  in  some  degree 
equal  to  your  diviner  airs;  do  you  imagine  I  fast  &  pray  for  the  celestial  emana- 
tion? —  Tout  au  contraire!  I  have  invented  a  glorious  recipe,  the  very  one  that 
for  his  own  use  was  invented  by  the  Divinity  of  Healing  &  Poesy  when  erst 
he  piped  to  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  —  I  put  myself  on  a  regimen  of  admiring 
a  fine  woman;  &  in  proportion  to  the  adorability  of  her  charms,  in  proportion 
you  are  delighted  with  my  verses."^ 

In  his  early  rhyming  days  he  had  to  be  in  the  spell  of  some  real  passion 
in  order  to  be  able  to  compose,  and  would  use  his  compositions  as  means 
of  soothing  himself.  Hence  he  especially  cherished  these  early  pieces, 
telling  Thomson  in  1792: 

— You  must  know,  that  all  my  earlier  love-songs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent 
Passion;  &  tho'  it  might  have  been  easy  in  aftertimes  to  have  given  them  a 
polish,  yet  that  polish,  to  me,  whose  they  were,  &  who  perhaps  alone  cared 
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for  them,  would  have  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart,  which  was  so  faithfully 
inscribed  on  them. 

He  was  more  apt  to  volunteer  to  Thomson  improvements  for  the  songs 
he  was  currently  composing  for  him,  and  occasionally  he  would  accept  an 
alteration  that  Thomson  suggested;  but  more  often  when  Thomson  did 
not  like  anything  in  one  of  his  songs,  Burns  told  him  simply  not  to  print 
it  —  an  answer  that  is  identical  to  the  one  that  Byron  made  on  occasion 
to  Murray.  Burns  felt  that  he  never  had  any  success  with  poems  which  he 
wished  to  make  because  someone  suggested  the  subject;  he  had  to  write 
under  an  immediate  impulse.^ 

Songs  were  not  the  only  type  of  poem  Burns  composed  in  his  head. 
De  Lancey  Ferguson  has  surmised  that  his  poverty  and  the  expense  of 
paper  in  his  day  combined  to  make  this  habit  desirable.  Also,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  often  made  up  poems  while  riding  out  on  his  excise  duties, 
and  this  practice  would  give  him  further  training  in  memorizing  them. 
He  did  not  write  down  all  the  poems  he  made,  but  he  carried  them  in  his 
head  and  could  reconstruct  them  years  later.  Elegies,  as  we  know  from 
his  letters,  were  an  exception  —  he  had  to  wrestle  on  paper  with  anything 
so  formal.  It  took  him  three  tries  to  write  seven  stanzas  of  the  elegy 
'On  the  Death  of  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,'  and  several  months  to  hammer 
out  a  fragment  of  an  elegy  on  'the  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss 
Burnet.'  ^ 

An  extraordinarily  well-trained  memory  undoubtedly  accounted  also 
for  Samuel  Johnson's  great  facility  in  writing  both  verse  and  prose. ■^'^ 
Dr.  Burney  was  amazed  at  the  clean  copy  of  the  Lives,  'with  scarce  a 
blot  or  erasure,'  and  Johnson  informed  him  that  the  first  exercise  he  had 
written  in  college  was  the  only  composition  he  had  ever  troubled  to 
write  twice.  Boswell  heard  him  say  that  he  had  composed  seventy  lines 
of  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  'in  one  day,  without  putting  one  of 
them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished';  and  when  he  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  do  more  imitations  of  Juvenal  was  answered  that  he  probably 
should  'for  he  had  them  all  in  his  head.'  Boswell  did  not  take  this  remark 
literally,  but  probably  he  was  too  incredulous. 

Few  poets  are  on  record  as  having,  like  Burns  and  Johnson,  made  a 
practice  of  composing  in  their  heads,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  under 
the  stress  of  strong  emotion  and  circumstance  have  on  occasion  done 
likewise. 

Keats'  composition  of  the  superb  sonnet  'On  First  Looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer'  seems  to  have  been  one  of  these  extraordinary  occurrences. 
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The  story  of  its  genesis  has  been  told  as  often  as  its  sources  have  been 
probed,  and  that  is  very  often.  It  seems  that  the  sonnet  must  have  been 
composed  in  his  head,  a  method  not  characteristic  of  Keats.  He  made 
sonnets  easily,  but  like  his  other  poems  they  were  made  on  paper.  How- 
ever, if  the  manuscript  once  owned  by  Amy  Lowell  and  now  in  the  Keats 
Collection  at  Harvard  is  genuinely  a  first  draft,  as  supposed,  it  must  be 
true  that  Keats  composed  the  poem  while  walking  home  to  the  Poultry 
from  the  lodgings  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  in  Clerkenwell  right  after 
dawn  on  an  October  morning  of  1816.  The  two  of  them  had  sat  up  all 
night  in  the  excitement  of  reading  together  from  the  1616  folio  of  Chap- 
man's Homer  which  had  been  loaned  to  Clarke.  When  Clarke  came 
down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  a  note  from  Keats  was  waiting  him 
with  the  sonnet.  This  presumably  was  a  copy  of  the  draft  now  at  Harvard. 
The  'first  draft'  is  a  remarkably  clean  one  for  Keats,  who  usually  tried 
out  words  abundantly  as  he  went  along.  It  shows,  if  the  legend  is  true, 
and  he  did  wait  till  he  reached  home  to  write  down  the  sonnet,  that  he 
had  come  near  to  perfecting  it  in  his  mind.  He  made  only  one  revision, 
changing  'low  brow'd'  Homer  to  'deep  brow'd,'  doubtless  in  the  interest 
of  connotation.  He  checked  the  rhyme  scheme  of  his  octave  in  the  margin 
by  a  series  of  lines  like  square  brackets,  a  fact  that  supports  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  was  the  first  recording  of  the  poem. 

Urged  likewise  by  an  intense  emotional  experience,  Wordsworth  com- 
posed the  whole  of  'Lines  written  a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey'  in 
his  head.  Years  later  in  his  note  on  the  poem  dictated  to  Isabella  Fenwick, 
he  said: 

No  poem  of  mine  was  composed  under  circumstances  more  pleasant  for  me  to 
remember  than  this.  I  began  it  upon  leaving  Tintern,  after  crossing  the  Wye, 
and  concluded  it  just  as  I  was  entering  Bristol  in  the  evening,  after  a  ramble 
of  four  or  five  days  with  my  sister.  Not  a  line  of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any 
part  of  it  written  down  till  I  reached  Bristol. 

The  note  may  sound  as  if  this  mode  of  composition  was  unusual  with 
him,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  event  was  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  he  had  retained  in  memory  such  a  relatively  long  poem, 
for  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  had  no  such  memory  as  Burns. 

He  did,  however,  habitually  go  through  the  initial  stages  of  composi- 
tion in  his  mind  —  and  aloud.  In  The  Prelude  (iv.93— 130)  he  told  how 
in  his  earliest  youth  his  poetry  fermented  in  this  way,  by  day  and  night, 
in  dilatory  walks  with  his  terrier,  who  warned  him  when  a  'passenger' 
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was  approaching,  whereupon  he  would  hush  his  voice.  And,  summing  up 
in  another  of  the  Fenwick  notes,^-^  he  concluded  that  nine-tenths  of  his 
verses  had  been  'murmured  out  in  the  open  air.'  He  was  pleased  to  re- 
member that  his  cottage  neighbors  would  say  of  him  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  an  absence:  'Well,  there  he  is;  we  are  glad  to  hear  him 
booing  about  again.'  Whether  on  long  walks  or  simply  when  striding  up 
and  down  a  garden  path,  he  would  stuff  his  pockets  with  paper  and 
then  bring  home  the  written  results  of  his  'booings'  to  be  transcribed 
by  his  sister  or  wife  before  he  worked  them  over.  But  the  fact  that  he 
tried  them  out  in  this  way,  aloud,  before  setting  them  down  meant  that 
his  first  rough  drafts  were  not  so  riddled  with  alternate  readings  as  are 
those  of  poets  who  are  wedded  to  composition  on  paper. 

Yeats  also  muttered  his  verses  aloud,  often  making  quite  a  noise.  His 
father  commented  on  this  behavior  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Dowden, 
written  when  Yeats  was  twenty-two,  and  the  habit  lasted  through  his 
life.^"  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Yeats,  any  more  than  Words- 
worth, was  accustomed  to  complete  poems  in  this  way  or  carried  them  in 
his  head  for  any  length  of  time.  On  an  occasion  in  September  1920  when 
Maud  Gonne,  then  Madame  MacBride,  observed:  'Willie  is  booming  and 
buzzing  like  a  bumble  bee  .  .  .  that  means  he  is  writing  something,'  he 
was  working  on  lines  that  he  had  already  wrestled  with  on  paper  and  he 
still  had  far  to  go.  He  boomed  and  buzzed  at  breakfast  and  afterwards 
went  for  a  walk  with  Cecil  Salkeld,  who  tells  the  story. 

He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  very  small  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
written  8  lines  which  had  been  perhaps  ten  times  corrected.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  read  a  line  of  it.  I  only  saw  one  phrase  which  I  knew 
was  obsessing  him  at  the  time  —  for  Yeats  was  at  all  times  a  man  dominated  — 
sometimes  for  weeks  on  end  —  by  a  single  phrase:  this  one  was  'Mummy 
wheat'  —  a  phrase  destined  to  appear  in  a  much  later  poem  —  a  phrase  he  never 
forgot. 

That  night  Salkeld  finished  a  water  color  of  a  centaur  and  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  with  Ephesian  topers  in  the  foreground.  He  showed  the  picture  to 
Yeats  the  next  day,  and  that  night  Yeats  came  to  supper  with  a  fair  copy 
of  his  finished  poem.  What  he  had  been  needing  was  that  minimum 
essential  —  a  subject.  This  poem,  when  altered,  corrected,  and  retitled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  favor  another  artist  who  had  become  an  intimate  friend, 
appeared  as  'On  a  Picture  of  a  Black  Centaur  by  Edmund  Dulac' 
(i928).i3 
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Landor  composed  during  his  wakeful  nights,  keeping  his  verses  in 
mind  until  morning.  Then,  after  breakfast,  Sidney  Colvin  tells,  he  would 

...  sit  absorbed  in  apparently  vacant  thought,  but  inwardly  giving  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  verses  or  the  periods  which  he  had  last  been  maturing  while 
he  walked  or  lay  awake  at  night;  when  he  was  ready,  he  would  seize  suddenly 
on  one  of  the  many  stumps  of  swan's  quill  that  usually  lay  at  hand,  and  would 
write  down  what  was  in  his  head  hastily,  in  his  rough  sloping  characters, 
sprawling  or  compressed  according  to  the  space,  and  dry  the  written  paper 
in  the  ashes.^* 

But  the  ability  to  go  further  than  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Yeats,  or  Landor, 
and,  in  Johnson's  words,  to  employ  'memory  and  invention,  and,  with 
little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large  masses  by  con- 
tinued meditation,'  -^^  not  setting  down  the  production  until  it  is  finished, 
must  be  exceedingly  rare.  Very  likely  Johnson  had  it  himself.  But  I  know 
of  no  poet  whose  ability  in  this  method  of  composition  can  compare  with 
that  of  Mozart.  The  classic  story  is  of  his  writing  out  the  Overture  to 
Don  GiovanJii  complete  on  the  night  before  the  first  performance  of  the 
opera  in  Prague.  He  had  it  all  in  memory  and  his  wife  kept  him  awake 
by  telling  him  fairy  stories  while  he  set  down  the  score.  He  needed  no 
musical  instruments  as  aid  to  composition  and  could  keep  whole  works 
in  his  mind  for  weeks  before  he  wrote  them  down. 

Tennyson  probably  made  the  nearest  approach  to  Mozart's  method.  His 
ability  to  carry  poems  in  his  head  was  early  attested,  for  in  1830  he  lost 
from  his  pocket  at  night  the  manuscript  of  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  which 
he  had  ready  for  the  printer,  and  was  able  to  rewrite  them  all  from 
memory. ^^  His  friends  were  well  aware  that  this  power  was  also  used 
for  composition.^''^  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  wrote  Aubrey  de  Vere  in 
1837,  during  the  time  that  Tennyson  was  most  committed  to  silence 
because  of  the  failure  of  his  1832  volume,  'Tennyson  composes  every  day, 
but  nothing  will  persuade  him  to  print,  or  even  to  write  it  down.' 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  in  turn,  writing  of  the  same  period,  noted  that  Tenny- 
son could  carry  several  poems  in  memory  at  one  time  before  writing  out 
any  of  them.  Later,  in  1850,  Patmore  reported  to  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti  that  Tennyson  'had  an  immense  quantity  of  poetry'  in  his  head 
which  he  occasionally  recited  but  never  intended  to  write  down.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  more  remarkable  achievement  for  fairly  long  poems  than 
for  those  short  ones  which  his  wife  testified  often  came  to  him  in  a  flash. 
When  he  struck  visiting  strangers  as  being  somewhat  of  a  surly  indi- 
vidual, it  must  often  have  been  for  the  reason  that  they  had  come  upon 
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him  on  one  of  those  days  when  he  was  composing,  although,  since  he 
did  not  make  a  noise  Hke  Wordsworth  and  Yeats  and  was  not  visibly 
engaged  at  a  desk,  they  could  scarcely  have  suspected  that  he  was  thus 
occupied. 

When  Tennyson  was  composing  in  this  way,  it  usually  meant  that  the 
poem  was  going  well.  His  real  trouble  was  in  finding  the  right  subject 
and  form.^^  He  was  never  so  well  or  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  a 
long  work,  but  he  was  restless  and  disturbed  while  choosing  'a  subject 
and  a  framework,  a  definite  beginning  and  ending.'  Sometimes  a  subject 
would  come  easily,  as  when  a  phrase  started  him  composing  (his  son  says 
that  this  was  generally  the  way)  —  a  phrase  like  the  one  he  had  read 
in  a  newspaper,  'Someone  had  blundered,'  which  precipitated  'The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade.'  The  surer  he  was  of  his  subject  and  form,  the 
more  rapidly  he  composed:  ^^  'Perfection  in  art,'  he  said,  'is  perhaps  more 
sudden  sometimes  than  we  think;  but  then  the  long  preparation  for  it, 
that  unseen  germination,  that  is  what  we  ignore  and  forget.'  'I  can  always 
write  when  I  see  my  subject  whole,'  he  said. 

Like  Burns,  Tennyson  preferred  to  be  outdoors  while  framing  his 
poems.  In  this  fashion  h%  wrote  Enoch  Arden  in  about  a  fortnight,  com- 
posing it  in  the  lovely  meadow  overlooking  Freshwater  Bay  and  writ- 
ing the  lines  down  in  the  tiny  summerhouse  he  had  built  there.  Lady 
Tennyson  entered  with  pride  in  her  journal  on  14  September  1868:  'He 
has  almost  finished  the  "San  Graal"  in  about  a  week  (he  had  seen  the 
subject  clearly  for  some  time).  It  came  like  a  breath  of  inspiration.' 
Charles  Tennyson  has  studied  the  manuscript  to  which  she  referred  and 
his  observations  bear  out  her  statement.-*^  'Crossing  the  Bar'  was  one  of 
the  short  poems  that  came  to  him  'in  a  moment.'  Written  when  he  was 
eighty,  it  recurred  to  him  four  years  later  when  he  was  dying,  and  he 
adjured  his  son  to  put  it  at  the  end  of  all  the  editions  of  his  poems. 

In  spite  of  these  records  of  happy  inspiration,  it  is  Charles  Tennyson's 
conclusion,  after  his  thorough  study  of  his  grandfather's  manuscripts,  that 
Tennyson's  'usual  procedure'  was  to  compose  in  isolated  fragments.-^ 

Sometimes  his  first  fragmentary  ideas  are  jotted  down,  either  quite  discon- 
nectedly (the  'Enid'  poems  and  'Gareth  and  Lynette')  or  more  or  less  in 
sequence  ('Guinevere').  In  one  instance  ('Guinevere')  there  are  notes  so  rough 
as  to  be  mere  indications  of  the  fleeting  thought.-^ 

He  believes  that  when  Tennyson  composed  in  fragments  the  sequence  of 
the  whole  poem  was  already  in  his  mind,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  for  'Guinevere.'  But  in  light  of  the  fact  that  members  of  his 
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family  saw  fit  to  record  the  occasions  when  poems  were  written  down 
consecutively  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  employed 
the  fragmentary  method  of  composition  when  he  did  not  see  his  subject 
whole.  It  was  about  fifteen  years  after  Arthur  Hallam's  death,  the  inspir- 
ing cause  for  In  Memoriam,  before  he  devised  a  scheme  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  lyrics,  although  their  uniformity  of  meter  shows  that  all 
along  he  had  intended  them  to  stand  together. 

In  summary:  Tennyson  habitually  composed  in  his  head,  rapidly  and 
easily,  when  his  subject  was  clear.  This  was  his  regular  way  with  short 
poems,  and  with  most  of  his  long  ones  that  were  put  together  from  frag- 
ments he  could  do  likewise.  When,  as  in  some  of  the  Idylls,  he  wrote  a 
prose  draft  first,  he  probably  varied  his  method  and  simply  transliterated 
from  prose  to  verse  on  paper. 

It  is  likely  that  many  poets  whom  we  do  not  happen  to  know  about 
have  composed,  at  least  in  part,  as  Mozart  did.  But  there  is  always  less 
evidence  of  this  method  than  of  the  more  customary  one  of  setting  down 
rough  thoughts  in  rough  lines  and  then  reworking  them.  For  when  poems 
have  been  composed  mentally  a  poet  has  fewer  manuscripts  in  his  posses- 
sion, fewer  manuscripts  therefore  for  his  friends  to  see  and  talk  about  or 
for  libraries  to  inherit  and  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  scholars.  If  a  manuscript 
looks  like  a  fair  copy,  it  is  assumed  to  be  one  unless  its  author  has  hap- 
pened to  tell  someone  that  in  fact  it  was  a  first  draft.  Anyone  who  has 
examined  a  good  many  poetic  manuscripts  would,  for  instance,  certainly 
have  to  be  told  by  Frost  himself  that  the  manuscript  of  the  little  poem 
transcribed  in  Chapter  v  was  a  first  draft.  It  requires  some  such  accident 
of  self-revelation  or  the  observations  of  a  poet's  friends  to  clarify  the 
habits  of  such  poets  as  Burns  and  Tennyson. 


8 

The  yiard  Way 

Cofus'd  a  while  the  mixt  Idea's  lie, 

Widi  nought  of  mark  to  be  discover'd  by, 

Like  colours  undistinguish'd  in  the  night. 

Till  the  dusk  Images,  mov'd  to  the  light, 

Teach  the  discerning  Faculty  to  chuse, 

Which  it  had  best  adopt,  and  which  refuse. 

Here  rougher  strokes,  touch'd  with  a  careless  dash. 

Resemble  the  first  sitting  of  a  face: 

There  finish'd  draughts  in  form  more  full  appear, 

And  to  their  justness  ask  no  further  care. 

JOHN    OLDHAM 


JLN  the  preceding  sketches  of  poets  who  have  writ- 
ten habitually  or  occasionally  with  speed  and  ease,  of  more  deliberate 
workers  filling  their  files  or  making  their  blueprints,  and  of  those  rare 
poets  who  have  done  the  main  work  of  composition  in  their  heads,  none 
of  the  methods  described  was  such  a  norm  of  behavior  as  is  laborious 
composition  on  paper.  This  is  the  way  of  most  writers,  whether  inspired 
or  otherwise,  whether  novelists,  essayists,  or  poets,  whether  young  or  old. 
Some  do  most  of  their  polishing  while  they  write;  some  do  most  of  it 
later.  Lacking  such  retentive  memories  as  Burns  or  Tennyson,  however, 
they  work  out  their  verses  one  way  or  another  on  paper,  and  so  their 
manuscripts  reflect  their  work.  In  spite  of  his  buzzings,  Yeats  said  the 
poem  'grows  on  paper.  I  couldn't  work  without  paper  in  front  of  me.'  ^ 
And  most  writers  feel  the  same  way. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  poets'  worksheets  have  been  preserved.  Until 
Charles  D.  Abbott  had  the  idea  of  soliciting  rough  drafts  of  poems  from 
contemporary  poets  for  the  Lockwood  Memorial  Library  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  there  had  been  nothing  like  a  systematic  collection  of  such 
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material,  but  here  and  there  through  the  past  three  centuries  occasional 
rough  drafts  have  been  cherished  as  sentimental  memorabilia. 

We  do  not,  for  instance,  have  to  rely  entirely  on  Trelawny's  v\^ord  for 
the  'admired  disorder'  of  Shelley's  paper,  since  extant  manuscript  material 
abundantly  justifies  the  phrase.  In  Shelley's  notebooks  are  preserved  rough 
drafts  and  discarded  passages  of  many  poems.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  who 
described  the  contents  of  three  of  Shelley's  pocket  notebooks,  compared 
them  with  Whitman's,  but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference.  Whitman's 
notebooks  were  repositories  for  the  future;  Shelley's  were  simply  a  con- 
venient way  of  carrying  scratch  paper  when  he  was  out-of-doors.  Shelley 
could  have  discarded  his  when  the  poems  he  had  started  in  them  had 
been  transferred  to  another  sheet,  and  there  would  have  been  no  loss  to 
him,  whereas  Whitman  depended  on  his  notebooks  for  any  number  of 
future  compositions. 

The  three  pocket  notebooks  described  by  Forman,-  once  owned  by 
W.  K.  Bixby,  are  now  at  the  Huntington  Library.  They  are  little  home- 
made affairs:  fasciculi  of  paper  sewn  into  loose  covers.  The  contents  were 
for  immediate,  or  almost  immediate  use:  ephemeral  memoranda,  Greek 
words  he  was  learning  in  the  course  of  current  reading,  prose  drafts  (for 
the  Preface  to  Prometheus),  and  passages  for  poems  he  either  started  or 
was  working  on  during  the  lifetime  of  the  particular  notebook.  These 
records  are  interspersed  with  such  doodlings  as  sketches  of  trees  and 
landscapes.  The  books  are  rumpled  with  wind  and  soiled  with  water,  a 
circumstantial  proof  of  the  point  made  earlier  that  Shelley  habitually 
wrote  out-of-doors.  They  amply  justify  Mary  Shelley's  comment  about 
the  volume  of  Posthumous  Poems  she  brought  out  in  1824: 

Did  anyone  see  the  papers  from  which  I  drew  that  volume,  the  wonder  would 
be  how  any  eyes  or  patience  were  capable  of  extracting  it  from  so  confused  a 
mass,  interlined  and  broken  into  fragments,  so  that  the  sense  could  only  be 
deciphered  and  joined  by  guesses,  which  might  seem  rather  intuitive  than 
founded  on  reasoning.^ 

The  contents  of  one  of  these  notebooks  are  devoted  to  a  single  poem, 
The  Mas\  of  Anarchy.  When  the  news  reached  Italy  of  the  massacre  at 
Manchester  on  16  August  181 8,  effected  by  cavalrymen  who  charged 
down  on  the  crowd  that  had  met  illegally  to  protest  in  behalf  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  'the  torrent'  of  his  indignation  boiled  and  he  covered 
pages  with  drafts  of  the  quick,  scathing  stanzas.  The  notebook  shows  that 
the  poem  was  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  Forman  took  sixty-one  pages 
to  describe  its  development.'*  The  final  stage  of  the  composition  of  Ths 
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Mas^  of  Anarchy  can  be  followed  in  the  manuscript  preserved  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  is  a  copy  made  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  crowded  onto 
thin  sheets  of  letter  paper  and  corrected  throughout  by  Shelley.  His 
verbal  changes  are  few:  three  made  for  the  sake  of  meter  and  one  to 
supply  a  more  emphatic  word.  Twice  Mrs.  Shelley  had  left  space,  one 
time  for  him  to  complete  a  line,  the  other  to  write  in  three.  Either  he  had 
not  completed  his  revisions,  or,  more  likely,  she  could  not  read  his 
tangled  manuscript  at  these  places.  He  made  a  number  of  revisions  of 
punctuation,  chiefly  adding  commas  and  dashes.  (Shelley  was  particular 
about  punctuation.  He  punctuated  lightly,  and  was  irritated  when  Pea- 
cock in  reading  proof  for  him  would  make  changes.) 

This  process  of  making  from  the  pocket  notebooks  a  fair  copy  on  which 
he  could  again  note  revisions  was  habitual.  Sometimes  these  copies  went 
into  a  notebook  of  their  own,  such  as  the  one  at  Harvard.  In  this  larger 
notebook  there  are  fair  copies  in  the  handwriting  of  both  Mrs.  Shelley 
and  Shelley,  and  these  copies  are  corrected  by  the  poet  as  was  the  copy 
of  The  Mas\  of  Anarchy.  There  is  one  interesting  deletion.  In  Part  iii  of 
The  Sensitive  Plant,  after  stanza  16,  a  stanza  which  came  in  the  middle 
of  the  description  of  the  loathsome  plants  in  the  garden  is  crossed  out. 
It  read: 

Their  moss  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake 
Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by  ^ 

One  can  almost  hear  Mary's  cry  of  protest. 

These  notebooks,  especially  the  little  ones,  and  other  manuscripts  of 
first  drafts  and  cancelled  passages  still  in  private  hands  but  reproduced 
in  large  part  in  the  superb  Complete  Worlds,  edited  by  Ingpen  and  Peck, 
remain  the  best  source  of  information  about  Shelley's  way  of  writing. 
Unlike  Keats,  Shelley  was  not  given  to  talking  about  his  creative  powers, 
and,  except  for  his  one  great  essay  A  Defence  of  Poetry,  had  next  to 
nothing  to  say  about  the  philosophy  or  aesthetics  of  poetry. 

It  can  be  said  with  assurance,  however,  that  the  manuscripts  of  Shelley's 
first  drafts  show  that  the  writing  of  verse  was  to  him  a  craftsman's  labor 
as  soon  as  he  had  moved  on  from  the  first  burst  of  inspiration.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  this  labor  often  wore  him  out.  What  he  said  to  Godwin 
of  Laon  and  Cythna  must  have  been  true  of  most  of  his  poems:  they 
grew  'as  it  were  from  "the  agony  and  bloody  sweat"  of  intellectual 
travail,'  ^  He  could  not  turn  on  this  travail  at  will;  he  had  to  work  when 
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he  felt  like  it  —  then  he  overworked.  Of  Rosalind  and  Helen,  for  instance, 
he  wrote  to  Peacock  in  August  1818:  'I  have  finished,  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  few  days  of  inspiration  —  which  the  Camcenae  have  been  lately  very 
backward  in  conceding  —  the  little  poem  I  began  sending  to  the  press  in 
London.'  '^  The  composition  of  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  seventy-eight  stanzas 
of  ottava  rima  in  three  days,  was  a  notable  exception.  In  his  prefatory 
verse  epistle  to  Mary  'on  her  objecting  to  the  following  poem  upon  the 
score  of  its  containing  no  human  interest,'  he  contrasted  invidiously 
Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  with  his  own  Witch,  for  she  wears  a  light  vest 
of  meter  whereas  his  dress  is  looped  and  ragged: 

Though  he  took  nineteen  years,  and  she  three  days, 
In  dressing. 

When  he  sent  the  Witch  to  the  OUiers  for  publication,  he  wrote  depre- 
catingly:  'I  send  you  the  "Witch  of  Atlas,"  a  fanciful  poem,  which,  if  its 
merit  be  measured  by  the  labour  which  it  cost,  is  worth  nothing  .  .  .'  ^ 
Shelley,  then,  was  altogether  willing  to  acknowledge  that  poetry  should 
require  labor,  and  usually  he  found  that  it  did.  Earlier  in  his  poetic  career 
than  did  Keats  he  learned  to  exercise  his  judgment  while  writing,  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  more  drafts  to  bring  a  poem  to  the  point  where  it 
satisfied  him.  But  he  had  a  special  affection  for  this  Witch  of  Atlas  which 
cost  him  no  pains. 


There  is  a  myth  that  minor  poets  put  more  labor  into  their  verses  than 
do  the  great  masters.  This  is  not  true,  and  one  need  only  point  to  Milton 
to  dispel  the  notion;  nevertheless  the  performance  of  such  a  poet  as 
Housman  tells  why  the  concept  ever  came  into  being. 

Housman  never  wrote  unless  he  had  to  —  at  those  times  when  his 
'morbid  secretion'  bubbled  up  —  but  after  it  bubbled  he  went  to  infinite 
pains.  These  are  clear  to  be  seen  from  the  manuscripts  so  carefully 
mounted  and  preserved  in  seven  groups  called  'note-books'  which  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Whittall  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1940. 
In  these  notebooks  are  found  represented  in  some  form  all  but  four  of 
the  poems  of  A  Shropshire  Lad,  all  but  one  poem  and  the  Epigraph 
of  Last  Poems,  and  all  but  six  of  More  Poems.  Many  of  the  manuscript 
poems  appear  in  several  versions.  The  fact  that  there  are  fewer  of  these 
unbound  folio  sheets  than  listed  by  Laurence  Housman  in  1937  shows 
that  the  manuscripts  have  been  winnowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  obey  the 
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poet's  injunctions  that  all  but  the  best  be  destroyed,®  Fortunately,  those 
considered  the  best  are  many,  and  include  a  number  of  first  drafts.  These 
were  the  first  bubblings-up,  described  in  his  own  account  of  the  composi- 
tion of  his  lyrics  as  occurring  to  him  unaccountably  while  he  was  taking 
his  long  afternoon  walks  after  he  had  had  a  pint  of  beer  with  his 
luncheon.  At  the  same  time  he  would  have  'a  vague  notion  of  the  poem 
which  they  were  destined  to  form  part  of.' 

Housman  wrote  his  lyrics  with  a  pencil  in  a  small  but  legible  hand, 
erasing  as  he  went  along,  sometimes  a  whole  stanza,  more  often  a  line  or 
two  at  a  time.  He  must  have  worked  slowly.  He  would  start  at  the  upper 
left  hand  side  of  a  small  sheet  of  paper  and  work  down,  but  when  a 
reworked  stanza  continued  to  dissatisfy  him,  he  would  crowd  in  a  new 
version  of  it,  slightly  lower  to  the  right  of  the  sheet.  In  calling  many  of 
these  versions  'first  drafts,'  one  is  perhaps  not  scrupulous:  they  are  ob- 
viously the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  he  set  down  the  first  forms  of  lines, 
but  there  are  so  many  erasures,  one  could  almost  say  that  at  least  a  third 
of  the  first  versions  in  which  the  lines  occurred  to  him  have  been  obliter- 
ated. One  can  usually  tell  what  is  genuinely  a  first  draft  among  these 
manuscripts  by  the  fact  that  revisions  and  substitutions  are  made  cur- 
rently. As  an  example  I  shall  transcribe  the  first  draft  of  a  poem  that  is 
numbered  25  in  Notebook  B;  it  is  the  first  version  of  'Illic  jacet,'  the 
sixteen-line  lyric  that  appears  as  iv  in  Last  Poems.  It  is  written  faintly 
in  pencil,  like  all  the  first  drafts,  but,  unlike  many,  the  record  is  not 
interrupted  by  erasures. 

Oh,  girls  are  in  love  with  their  lovers, 

But  lads  are  in  love  with  the  grave 
O  thin  is  the  sheet  but  it  covers 

A  heart  that  has  found  its  repose 
And  far  from  his  friends  and  his  lovers 

He  lies  with  the  sweetheart  he  chose 
Oh  hard  is  the  bed  that  you  cumber 

But  still  'tis  the  bed  for  the  brave 
like  it 
No  mattress  to  match  it  for  slumber 
It  has  not  its  fellow  for  slumber 

When  lads  are  in  love  with  the  grave 

It  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  but  what  Housman  had  here  were 
two  quatrains,  and  he  was  impatient  to  get  them  down.  As  soon  as  he  had 
written  the  first  two  lines  of  the  first  quatrain,  he  discarded  them  without 
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erasing  or  crossing  out  as  he  usually  did.  The  same  is  true  of  the  third 
line  of  the  second  quatrain: 

like  it 
No  mattress  to  match  it  for  slumber 

Having  set  down  on  paper  as  quickly  as  possible  these  two  stanzas, 
he  went  right  ahead  and  copied  them  on  the  same  sheet,  inverting 
their  order. 

hard 

[cold]  bed 

Oh  [hard]  is  the  [earth]  for  his  lying, 
But  still  'ds  the  bed  for  the  brave, 
bugle  to  bugle  is  crying 
When  [mothers  and  sweethearts  are  sighing] 
And  lads  are  in  love  with  the  grave, 
quilt 
Oh  thin  is  the  [sand]  but  it  covers 
chap  his 

A  [heart]  that  has  found  [its]  repose  A  sleeper  content  to  repose 
And  far  from  his  friends  and  his  lovers 
He  lies  with  the  sweetheart  he  chose. 

While  making  this  copy,  Housman  revised  and  added  as  he  went  along; 
hence  it  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  final  wording  of  his  first  draft. 
Thus  the  'cumber-slumber'  rhyme  of  the  original  second  quatrain,  now 
the  first,  is  replaced  by  a  'lying-sighing'  rhyme  —  undoubtedly  because 
he  saw  immediately  that  there  was  no  hope  at  all  for  that  slumber- 
mattress.  Nor  did  he  like  the  'sheet,'  so  replaced  it  with  'sand';  but  on 
revising  the  copy  he  decided  that  he  did  not  want  to  forego  altogether 
the  bedding  metaphor  and  therefore  substituted  'quilt.'  The  'quilt'  is 
struck  out  of  the  next  extant  copy,  but  by  the  time  he  made  this  one  he 
had  thought  of  four  quatrains  instead  of  two  and  used  the  'bed'  and  a 
'blanket'  in  a  new  first  stanza.  Having  corrected  the  second  draft,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pencil  he  cancelled  both  of  them. 

Following  immediately  after  these  first  two  drafts  in  Notebook  B  is 
another,  written  in  ink.  When  Housman  felt  that  he  had  come  somewhat 
near  a  complete  version  of  a  poem,  needing  thereafter  only  to  polish  it, 
he  often  copied  in  ink.  However,  since  this  next  copy  is  of  a  poem  four 
quatrains  long,  of  which  the  first  quatrain  of  his  second  draft  is  the  basis 
of  the  second  stanza,  and  the  second  quatrain  of  his  second  draft  the 
fourth,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate 
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draft  in  which  he  plotted  his  final  first  and  third  stanzas.  At  a  guess,  then, 
I  should  call  the  following  transcript  a  fourth  draft. 

Illic  jacet. 
Oh  hard  is  the  bed  they  have  made  him, 

And  common  the  blanket [s]  and  cheap, 
But  there  he  will  lie  as  they  laid  him: 

Where  else  could  you  trust  him  to  sleep? 

To  sleep  when  the  bugle  is  crying 
And  cravens  have  heard  and  are  brave. 

When 

[And]  mothers  and  sweethearts  are  sighing 
And  lads  are  in  love  with  the  grave. 

chamber 
Oh  dark  is  the  [bedside]  and  lonely, 
And  lights  and  companions  depart, 
lose  them 
But  lief  will  he  [stay  there]  and  only 
Behold  the  desire  of  his  heart. 

And  low  roof 

[Oh  thin]  is  the  [quilt],  but  it  covers 

A  sleeper  content  to  repose 
And  far  from  his  friends  and  his  lovers 

He  lies  with  the  sweetheart  he  chose. 

One  thing,  evidently,  that  had  happened  between  the  second  draft  and 
this  one  was  a  realization  that  he  had  too  much  material  for  his  first 
stanza:  (i)  the  metaphor  of  the  bed;  (2)  the  reference  to  the  bugle; 
(3)  the  mothers  and  sweethearts  who  had  been  excised  in  favor  of  the 
bugle.  Yet  he  wanted  to  keep  all  of  this,  to  bring  back  the  mothers  and 
sweethearts;  therefore  he  spread  the  matter  over  two  stanzas.  The  third 
stanza  is  entirely  new.  Of  the  corrections  in  this  copy,  the  one  in  the 
seventh  line  is  in  ink,  the  others  in  pencil.  Before  corrections  this  version 
is  substantially  that  which  was  used  when  the  poem  was  first  published 
in  The  Academy  (1900).-^^ 

This  poem  took  on  a  more  personal  significance  during  World  War  I 
when  Housman  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew,  Clement 
Aubrey  Symons,  and  offered  it  for  republication  in  that  young  man's 
school  magazine.  The  Edwardian  (1915).  The  corrections  in  the  last 
manuscript  copy  just  cited  had  been  made  by  that  time,  but  there  are  two 
variations  in  the  text  of  1915  that  appear  nowhere  in  these  manuscripts: 
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'That'  for  'And'  in  the  eighth  line,  and  'love  that'  for  'sweetheart'  in  the 
sixteenth.  Abandoning  these  transitory  readings  and  somewhat  revising 
the  punctuation,  he  carried  over  the  poem  as  it  appears  corrected  in  this 
fourth  (?)  version  to  Last  Poems  (1922).  This  final  text  retains  only  two 
lines  exactly  as  they  had  first  come  to  him: 

And  far  from  his  friends  and  his  lovers 
He  lies  with  the  sweetheart  he  chose. 

These  are  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  quatrain  composed,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  they  are  the  lines  with  which  the  whole  poem  started,  for,  as 
noted,  in  composing  two  lines  to  lead  up  to  them  he  had  fumbled.  He 
liked  these  lines  so  well  that  he  gave  them  the  place  of  honor  —  at  the 
end  of  the  poem.  One  other  line  came  through  almost  intact: 

And  lads  are  in  love  with  the  grave. 

Save  for  the  change  of  conjunction,  that  is  the  second  line  he  had  written 
in  his  first  draft.  And  the  half  line,  'Oh  hard  is  the  bed'  had  opened  from 
the  start  the  stanza  that  was  built  on  the  metaphor  of  bedding.  Three 
and  a  half  lines,  then,  of  the  original  eight  reappear  in  the  final  sixteen- 
line  poem,  and  yet  there  was  never  an  entire  rewriting.  Truly  the  poem 
grew  by  secretion. 


Many  poets  have  willed  to  work  in  much  the  Housman  way.  An  artist 
whose  range  is  limited,  unless  he  feels  that  his  one  fountain  derives  from 
an  inspired  spring  and  hence  should  not  be  directed,  will  naturally  try 
to  achieve  perfection  in  the  little  he  is  able  to  do,  an  ambition  once 
phrased  perfectly  by  Elinor  Wylie.^-*- 

Thus  in  the  seventeenth  century  Edmund  Waller  charmed  everyone 
with  his  'ease.'  Dryden  learned  much  from  him  and  substituted  his  name 
for  Malherbe  when  he  revised  a  translation  that  Sir  William  Soame  had 
made  of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry}^  Yet  Waller's  ease  was  evidently  the 
result  of  just  as  much  work  as  was  Housman's  polished  naivete.  Fenton 
told  of  ten  verses  that  Waller  had  written  in  a  copy  of  Tasso  belonging 
to  a  member  of  the  royal  family: 

.  .  .  the  author  employed  the  greatest  part  of  a  summer,  in  composing,  and 
correcting  them.  So  that  however  he  is  generally  reputed  the  parent  of  those 
swarms  of  insect-wits,  who  afFect  to  be  thought  easy  writers,  it  is  evident  that 
he  bestowed  much  time  and  care  on  his  poems,  before  he  ventured  them  out 
of  his  hands. ^^ 
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Thomas  Gray's  laborious  composition  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his 
contemporaries  and  was  remarked  upon  by  Johnson  as  something  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write  his  pieces  first 
rudely,  and  then  correct  them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train 
of  composition,  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very  pecuHar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  moments;  a  fantastick  foppery,  to  which  my 
kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and  of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been 
superior.^^ 

The  writing  of  the  128  lines  of  the  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard took  over  eight  years,  from  1742  to  1750. 

Many  poets  of  Elinor  Wylie's  day  and  later  belong  in  this  category  of 
patient  workers,  even  if  they  have  not  been  as  slow  as  Gray.  Richard 
Aldington  was  'staggered'  by  the  infinite  pains  of  the  fine  Imagist  poet 
Hilda  Doolittle.-^^  Among  the  worksheets  in  the  Lockwood  Memorial 
Library  there  are  poems  of  Richard  P.  Blackmur,  Robert  Hillyer,  Will 
Gibson,  Genevieve  Taggard,  and  Dylan  Thomas  that  are  also  staggering 
in  the  labor  they  reveal. 

A  favorite  document  in  this  collection  is  the  thick  lined  notebook  of 
Stephen  Spender,  which  is  entitled  'Sketch  Book  III'  and  dated  'Sept  1931.' 
This  is  not  one  of  his  notebooks  already  referred  to  in  which  he  says  that 
he  constantly  jots  down  rough  ideas  for  poems,  but  is  given  over  entirely 
to  composition.  In  it  he  wrote  forty-two  poems,  most  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Poems  of  1933  or  the  second  edition  of  1934;  it  therefore  includes 
many  that  are  still  the  best  liked  of  his  works.  The  poems  in  this  note- 
book present,  naturally  enough,  a  range  of  difficulty  in  the  writing;  'The 
Funeral,'  for  instance,  having  required  only  two  drafts,  whereas  'Abrupt 
and  Charming  Mover'  required  eleven.  One  beauty  of  the  book  is  that 
Spender  is  evidently  not  averse  to  penmanship  and  copies  freely,  a  habit 
that  makes  his  manuscript  readings  more  easily  decipherable  than  those 
of  poets  who  crowd  many  corrections  on  to  a  page.  He  writes  in  blocks 
of  lines,  correcting  currently,  and  then  copies  on  the  next  page. 

The  manuscript  poems  reveal  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  truth  of  his 
statement  in  his  essay  'The  Making  of  a  Poem,'  that  'My  experience  of 
inspiration  is  certainly  that  of  a  line  or  a  phrase  or  a  word  or  sometimes 
something  still  vague,  a  dim  cloud  of  an  idea  which  I  feel  must  be 
condensed  into  a  shower  of  words.'  ^^  In  Poets  at  Wor\  Stauffer  has 
shown  in  what  way  this  appears  to  have  been  true  of  'I  think  continually 
of  those  who  were  truly  great,'  and  Shapiro  endeavors  to  point  to  the 
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original  impulses  behind  the  first  drafts  of  'The  Express'  and  'The 
Funeral.' 

A  recurrent  characteristic  of  these  manuscripts  is  a  short  false  start, 
immediately  crossed  out  in  favor  of  an  opening  line  that  holds  through- 
out all  the  drafts  and  into  the  printed  version.  'Not  palaces  an  era's 
crown'  shows  the  same  quick  hesitation  that  marks  the  beginning  of 
'I  think  continually  .  .  .  '  and  'The  Funeral.'  He  wrote  one  line  and  then 
firmly  crossed  it  out,  embarking  on  a  passage  that  corresponds  with  the 
first  nineteen  lines  of  the  final  poem.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
composition  is  written  the  single  line: 

like  a  program 
But  not  like  those  programs  of  the  ancient  Satan 

which  had  occurred  to  him  either  as  a  ligne  donnee  or  a  'cloud  of  an 
idea'  not  to  be  lost  track  of  but  to  be  fitted  in  later  in  the  poem  —  as  it 
was.  His  labors  are  devoted  to  the  pacing  of  his  themes  and  the  phrasing 
of  his  images. 

Like  Spender  and  Robert  Graves,^^  Poe  is  a  perfectionist  who  chose  to 
comment  on  his  methods,  and  his  famous  description  of  how  he  wrote 
'The  Raven'  is  a  complete  rationale  of  how  a  poet  may  have  gone  about 
writing  a  poem.  There  are  three  ways  of  taking  that  curious  essay  'The 
Philosophy  of  Composition.'  One  can  accept  it  literally;  one  can  dismiss 
the  whole  thing  as  a  hoax;  or  one  can  assume  that  all  the  ideas  embodied 
in  his  description  truly  represent  Poe's  ideas  of  the  correct  way  to  write 
poetry,  while  at  the  same  time  doubting  whether  he  actually  set  them  up 
in  the  logical  order  that  he  indicated  and  followed  them  so  ruthlessly 
to  a  conclusion.  The  last  is  probably  the  safest  assumption,  for  Poe's 
principles  as  stated  in  'The  Philosophy  of  Composition'  are  consonant 
with  concepts  expressed  elsewhere  in  his  essays  and  criticisms. 

Quite  apart  from  this  essay,  a  number  of  legends  were  circulated  after 
Poe's  death  about  the  composition  of  'The  Raven.'  One  is  that  the  poem 
was  a  slow  growth;  another  that  it  was  almost  a  communal  composition, 
Poe  being  aided  by  his  barroom  friends;  and  a  third  that  it  was  dashed 
off  at  white  heat.  His  scholarly  biographer  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  favors 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  slow  growth  and  that  the  poem  was  begun  in 
Philadelphia  before  Poe  moved  to  New  York  in  1844.  He  bases  this  be- 
lief on  the  fact  that  Poe,  who  was  an  inveterate  reviser,  made  so  few 
changes  in  the  poem  during  the  many  times  it  was  published.  Evidently 
it  was  near  perfection  before  it  first  appeared  in  the  Evening  Mirror  of 
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29  January  1845;  and,  for  Poe,  this  would  have  meant  that  he  had  been 
working  on  it  for  a  long  time.^^  This  probability  is  consistent  with  Poe's 
statements  in  'The  Philosophy  of  Composition,'  which,  if  accepted  even 
with  reserve,  indicate  that  the  poem  was  in  no  sense  'inspired.' 

Poe  described  as  follows  the  wish  that  precipitated  this  essay,  first 
published  in  Graham's  Magazine  in  April  1846: 

I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a  magazine  paper  might  be  written  by 
any  author  who  would  —  that  is  to  say,  who  could  —  detail,  step  by  step,  the 
processes  by  which  any  one  of  his  compositions  attained  its  ultimate  point  of 
completion.  .  .  Most  writers  —  poets  in  especial  —  prefer  having  it  understood 
that  they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy  —  an  ecstatic  intuition;  and  would 
positively  shudder  at  letting  the  public  take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
elaborate  and  vacillating  crudities  of  thought,  at  the  true  purposes  seized 
only  at  the  last  moment,  at  the  innumerable  glimpses  of  idea  that  arrived  not 
at  the  maturity  of  full  view,  at  the  fully  matured  fancies  discarded  in  despair 
as  unmanageable,  at  the  cautious  selections  and  rejections,  at  the  painful 
erasures  and  interpolations — in  a  word,  at  the  wheels  and  pinions,  the  tackle 
for  scene-shifting,  the  step-ladders  and  demon-traps,  the  cock's  feathers,  the 
red  paint  and  the  black  patches,  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred 
constitute  the  properties  of  the  literary  histtio. 

And  so  he  obligingly  explained  the  back-stage  preparation  of  'The 
Raven.' ^^  (i)  He  decided  that  he  wished  to  write  a  poem  that  would 
'suit  at  once  the  popular  and  the  critical  taste.'  (2)  Having  determined  his 
audience,  he  decided  on  the  length  of  the  poem.  A  hundred  lines  would 
be  about  right  to  sustain  'that  degree  of  excitement'  which  he  'deemed 
not  above  the  popular  while  not  below  the  critical  taste.'  (3)  Next  he  had 
to  make  choice  of  an  impression,  and  decided  on  Beauty,  which  is  'the 
sole  legitimate  province  of  the  poem,'  Beauty  which  he  defined  as  'the 
excitement,  or  pleasurable  elevation,  of  the  soul.'  (4)  The  tone  is  de- 
termined as  melancholy,  since  Beauty  at  its  most  supreme  excites  tears. 
(5)  As  a  \ey-note  for  the  construction,  he  decided  on  a  refrain  which  was 
to  be  varied  in  its  application.  (6)  In  thinking  over  the  nature  of  the 
refrain  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  a  single  word  in  order 
that  the  application  might  more  easily  be  varied,  and  that  the  word  must 
be  sonorous.  Since  'o'  is  'the  most  sonorous  vowel,'  and  'r'  'the  most 
producible  consonant,'  and  since  the  tone  of  the  poem  was  melancholy, 
the  word  'Nevermore'  immediately  presented  itself.  (7)  Then  came  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  pretext  for  the  continuous  use  of  'Nevermore! 
Since  a  human  being  would  scarcely  use  it  so  monotonously,  Poe  thought 
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of  a  non-rational  creature  —  the  raven.  (8)  Next  came  the  topic  of  the 
poem.  He  concluded  that  the  most  universally  melancholy  topic  is  death 
and  that  the  saddest  death  is  that  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the  most  touch- 
ing lament  that  of  her  lover.  (9)  Wherefore,  in  considering  a  device  for 
varying  the  application  of  the  refrain,  he  decided  that  the  bird  should 
answer  queries  of  the  lover;  and  at  that  point  he  established  the  climax 
or  concluding  query. 

Here,  Poe  said,  the  poem  began:  'at  the  end,  where  all  works  of  art 
should  begin,'  and  he  set  pen  to  paper  and  composed  the  stanza: 

'Prophet!'  said  I,  'thing  of  evil  —  prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil! 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us,  by  that  God  we  both  adore, 
Tell  his  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore: 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore!' 
Quoth  the  Raven,  'Nevermore.' 

He  composed  this  stanza  first  in  order  to  establish  the  climax  of  the  poem 
and  to  settle  the  rhythm,  the  meter,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stanza 
pattern.  No  other  stanza  was  to  surpass  it  in  rhythmical  effect. 

Finally  Poe  decided  point  10:  the  mode  of  bringing  together  lover  and 
raven.  The  locale  should  be  circumscribed  in  space  as  'necessary  to  the 
effect  of  insulated  incident';  this  led  to  the  choice  of  a  room,  richly 
furnished  since  the  impression  of  the  poem  must  be  Beauty.  He  explained 
that  the  whole  poem  was  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reality  until  the 
two  stanzas  at  the  end,  which  he  added  to  the  one  first  composed.  In  these 
he  allowed  the  raven  to  become  'emblematical  of  Mournful  and  Never- 
ending  Remembrance! 

If  this  rationale  is  to  be  accepted,  even  in  part,  we  have  in  'The  Raven' 
a  poem  that  exhibits  solely  the  second  stage  in  the  making  of  a  poem, 
composition,  for  Poe  seems  to  have  skipped  the  stage  of  inspiration 
entirely. 

Whether  Poe  created  all  of  his  poems  to  accord  with  his  poetical  prin- 
ciples, we  have  no  way  of  knowing;  but  the  singular  unity  of  effect  in 
each,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  effect  in  the  whole  slight  body  of  his  verse, 
tempts  one  to  believe  that  he  kept  his  eye  on  one  object  throughout  — 
and  that  object  was  to  write  short  poems  that  were  beautiful  in  suggestion 
and  sound.  The  idea  is  always  subordinated  to  tone  and  feeling.  Poe  never 
considered  the  text  of  any  poem  as  final  and  he  worked  constantly  for 
greater  perfection  of  effect  in  every  reprinting. 
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An  absolute  antithesis  to  the  concentration  of  purpose  which  Poe 
demonstrated  is  the  uncertainty  that  has  shrouded  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  many  poems.  If  a  poet  does  not  know  before  he  starts  a  poem  exactly 
where  he  is  going,  he  is  likely  never  to  write  Finis.  Perhaps  The  Faerie 
Queene,  unfinished  because  Spenser  died,  would  have  been  unfinished 
for  lack  of  direction  had  he  not  pressed  for  the  opportunity  to  publish  by 
installments  and  therefore  made  himself  see  where  he  was  going  and 
explain  the  direction  in  a  letter  to  Raleigh  printed  in  the  first  installment."^ 

Swift's  verses  I  should  imagine  to  have  been  born  in  uncertainty.  They 
took  fully  as  long  to  evolve  as  the  verses  of  the  greatest  perfectionists 
among  minor  poets,  but  since  the  result  is  so  imperfect,  I  conclude  that 
the  labor  was  largely  in  the  dark.  He  complained  once  that  he  could 
neither  write  verses  quickly  nor  make  himself  easily  understood,  yet  he 
wanted  badly  to  be  a  poet.  Ordinarily  it  took  him  a  week  to  write  two 
stanzas  of  a  Pindaric  ode  and  then  he  had  to  alter  them  a  hundred  times.-^ 
Poetry  was  just  not  Swift's  art. 

It  was  Coleridge's,  and  yet  Chrjstabel,  every  line  of  which  he  said  had 
cost  him  labor  pains,-"  was  not  the  only  poem  for  which  he  failed  to  get 
his  bearings.  Southey  described  the  difference  between  his  method  of 
writing  and  Coleridge's  in  a  picturesque  simile.  Coleridge,  he  said,  went 
'to  work  like  a  hound,  nosing  his  way,  turning,  and  twisting,  and  wind- 
ing, and  doubling,  till  you  get  weary  with  following  the  mazy  move- 
ments. My  way  is,  when  I  see  my  object,  to  dart  at  it  like  a  greyhound.'  ^^ 
How  much  better,  then,  ought  Southey's  poems  to  have  been  than  Cole- 
ridge's! Coleridge  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  his  way 
out  of  the  maze  by  undertaking  a  long  work  and  pursuing  it  systematic- 
ally. In  expressing  his  distaste  for  Southey's  rapidity,  he  once  wrote  that 
if  he  himself  ever  tried  writing  an  epic  he  would  take  twenty  years  to 
do  it:  'Ten  to  collect  materials  and  warm  my  mind  with  universal 
science  .  .  .  the  next  five  to  the  composition  of  the  poem  —  and  the  five 
last  to  the  correction  of  it.'  -■* 

Relatively  speaking,  Thomas  Moore  moved  at  just  about  this  pace  in 
the  composition  of  the  once  famous  Oriental  tale  Lalla  Roo\h.  He  ap- 
proached this  poem  with  the  same  seriousness  that  Coleridge  would  have 
an  epic,  reading  widely  for  it,  making  notes,  and  composing  with  the 
most  arduous  effort.  The  various  manuscripts  of  the  poem  in  the  Morgan 
Library  show  how  he  toiled:  the  first  draft  is  a  laborious  one;  the  second 
is  full  of  substitutions  and  corrections;  the  one  that  went  to  the  printer, 
though  'clean,'  is  touched  up  in  a  number  of  places.  It  took  him  about 
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five  years  to  write  this  romance,  and  for  sheer  labor  no  one  will  doubt 
that  he  earned  the  ;^3000  Longmans  paid  him  for  it.  Rogers'  criticisms 
slowed  him,  and  the  order  of  the  parts  was  a  bother,  not  settled  till  he  was 
readying  the  poem  for  publication.  The  laborious  composition,  however, 
was  characteristic  of  Moore,  for  extant  manuscripts  of  some  of  his  shorter 
poems  show  the  same  careful  polish  of  his  verses  and  the  same  concern 
for  erudition  which  mark  his  commonplace  book  and  Lalla  Rookji?^ 

Whitman's  poems  belong  in  the  category  of  those  that  were  not  well 
planned  before  they  were  begun.  The  initial  step  in  his  composition  has 
already  been  described  —  the  jotting  down  in  his  notebooks  of  observa- 
tions and  trial  passages  of  free  verse.  These  were  all  destined  for  future 
use,  but  how  they  were  to  be  used  he  did  not  know  until  he  had  an  idea 
or  subject.  When  he  once  began  to  put  together  a  poem,  the  sight  of  him 
at  work  must  have  been  startling. 

One  description  of  Whitman's  manner  of  composing  is  to  be  found 
in  a  note  which  Harrison  S.  Morris  made  on  8  June  1887,  right  after  he 
had  visited  Whitman  for  the  first  time  at  Camden.  He  found  the  poet 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  his  house  turning  around  a  loop  of  string  which  held 
together  various  scraps  of  paper,  as  a  key-ring  holds  keys.  When  Morris 
asked  him  what  this  contrivance  might  be.  Whitman  answered  him  that 
it  was  a  'piece'  in  the  process  of  being  composed.  These  scraps  when 
finally  arranged  would  be  pasted  together.  He  used  the  inside  of  en- 
velopes, the  backs  of  letters  that  came  from  autograph-seekers,  even  the 
'back  of  scraps  of  wall-paper,'  ^^  anything  at  all  that  he  could  lay  hands 
on  —  and  always  he  wrote  with  a  big  pencil  or  pen,  feeling  that  a  fine 
point  would  cramp  his  style.  Thomas  Donaldson  gave  a  vivid  picture  of 
Whitman  in  his  old  age,  composing  these  very  scraps.  When  confined  to 
his  room  at  Camden,  he  would  spend  hours  throwing  a  ball  of  twine  to 
his  cat,  who  would  roll  it  back  to  him.  This  went  on  until  suddenly  he 
would  start  to  write  on  the  tablet  that  he  kept  on  his  knees.  Donaldson 
noted  how  Whitman  would  pin  the  scraps  of  paper  together  and,  when 
he  had  temporarily  finished  with  a  piece,  would  roll  it  up,  tie  it  round 
with  string,  and  throw  it  to  some  far  corner  of  the  room.  When  he 
wanted  these  pieces  back  to  work  over  them,  he  would  use  the  handle  of 
his  cane  as  a  grappling  hook.-^ 

These  descriptions  are  instructive,  for,  along  with  the  evidence  of  the 
notebooks,  they  afford  a  real  clue  as  to  Whitman's  creative  processes.  One 
thing  is  clear:  that  he  wrote  in  fragments,  either  fragments  in  the  note- 
books, or  fragments  strung,  pasted,  or  pinned  together  as  they  were 
grouped  around  an  idea.  When  Morris  wrote  that  'it  seems  he  has  a  sort 
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of  method,'  the  loose  phrase  was  well  chosen.  He  made  the  following 
note  after  Whitman  had  described  this  method  to  him: 

He  said  an  idea  would  strike  him  which  after  mature  thought  he  would  con- 
sider fit  to  be  the  'spinal'  theme  of  a  'piece.'  This  he  would  revolve  in  his  mind 
in  all  its  phases  and  finally  adopt,  setting  it  down  crudely  on  a  bit  of  paper  — 
the  back  of  an  envelope  or  any  scrap,  which  he  would  place  in  an  envelope. 
Then  he  would  lie  in  wait  for  any  other  material  which  might  bear  upon  or 
lean  toward  that  idea,  and  as  it  came  to  his  mind  he  would  put  it  on  paper 
and  place  it  in  the  same  envelope.  After  he  had  quite  exhausted  the  supply  of 
suggestions,  or  had  a  sufficient  number  to  interpret  the  idea  withal,  he  would 
interweave  them  into  a  'piece,'  as  he  called  it.  I  asked  him  about  the  arrange- 
ment or  succession  of  the  slips,  and  he  said  they  always  fall  into  place.^^ 

This  method  of  composition  Henry  Seidel  Canby  has  referred  to  as  show- 
ing Whitman's  'deep  affiliation  with  the  American  Transcendentalists,'  ^^ 
an  idea  to  worry  over,  for  at  first  sight  the  technique  looks  only  awkward 
and  bothersome,  far  from  inspired.  The  only  thing  in  it  which  sounds 
illumined  by  an  inner  light  was  his  blithe  assurance  to  Morris  that  the 
slips  always  fell  into  place.  Whitman  did,  however,  retain  the  belief, 
derived  from  his  Quaker  upbringing,  that  he  was  writing  in  answer  to  a 
'Call,'  to  the  'Inner  Voice.'  In  one  of  his  notebooks  he  described  his  state 
of  being  when  conceiving  a  poem  as  that  of  'a  trance,  yet  with  all  the 
senses  alert,'  a  revelation  that  perhaps  resolves  the  paradox  of  Coleridge's 
statements  about  his  condition  while  writing  Kubla  Khan.^^ 

For  very  short  poems  such  an  accumulation  of  material  as  has  just  been 
described  would  have  been  unnecessary.  With  such  poems  he  started  from 
his  'spinal'  idea,  adding  to  it,  and  scraps  of  paper  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  make  larger  a  sheet  on  which  he  was  working  if  he  found  he 
was  running  off  it.  His  method  was  one  of  drafts,  several  drafts,  heavily 
corrected.  There  are  a  number  of  such  manuscripts  extant  where  it  is 
hard,  by  other  poets'  standards,  to  see  at  what  point  the  inner  light  shone. 
Perhaps  it  was  during  his  preliminary  meditations.  Many  friends  noted 
that  for  days  he  would  not  work  at  all.  To  most  of  us  it  might  seem  that 
he  was  simply  'thinking  up'  ideas,  as  Wordsworth  and  others  had  to 
think  them  up  during  those  periods  when  nothing  came  in  a  flash. 

For  the  purpose  of  following  the  development  of  a  single  poem  from 
its  'spinal'  idea  to  its  printed  form,  I  shall  use  a  late  poem,  of  which  all 
the  manuscript  drafts  except  the  final  one  are  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library.  This  makes  an  unusually  complete  sequence.  The  poem  was 
written  for  the  dedication  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  1885,  and 
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was  published  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  with  the  title  'Ah,  not  this  granite, 
dead  and  cold!'  Whitman  thought  well  enough  of  this  poem  to  include 
it  in  his  volume  November  Leaves,  three  years  later.  It  was  carried  over, 
without  revision,  to  the  'First  Annex'  of  the  Leaves  of  Grass,  'Sands  at 
Seventy.'  In  watching  Whitman's  composition  of  this  little  poem,  it  is  a 
help  to  see  first  the  final  printed  version: 

Washington's  Monument,  February,  1885. 

Ah,  not  this  marble,  dead  and  cold: 

Far  from  its  base  and  shaft  expanding  —  the  round  zones  circling,  compre- 
hending, 
Thou,  Washington,  art  all  the  world's,  the  continent's  entire  —  not  yours  alone, 

America, 
Europe's  as  well,  in  every  part,  castle  of  lord  or  laborer's  cot, 
Or  frozen  North,  or  sultry  South  —  the  African's  —  the  Arab's  in  his  tent. 
Old  Asia's  there  with  venerable  smile,  seated  amid  her  ruins; 
(Greets  the  antique  the  hero  new?  'tis  but  the  same  —  the  heir  legidmate, 

condnued  ever. 
The  indomitable  heart  and  arm  —  proofs  of  the  never-broken  line. 
Courage,  alertness,  patience,  faith,  the  same  —  e'en  in  defeat  defeated  not,  the 

same:) 
Wherever  sails  a  ship,  or  house  is  built  on  land,  or  day  or  night. 
Through  teeming  cities'  streets,  indoors  or  out,  factories  or  farms, 
Now,  or  to  come,  or  past  —  where  patriot  wills  existed  or  exist. 
Wherever  Freedom,  pois'd  by  Toleration,  sway'd  by  Law, 
Stands  or  is  rising  thy  true  monument. 

The  composition  o£  the  poem  began  with  Whitman's  scrawling  in 
pencil  a  few  lines  and  phrases  on  the  first  and  second  pages  of  a  large 
folio  of  thin  paper.  On  the  first  of  these  two  pages  he  then  added  two 
lines  in  ink.  In  the  following  transcript,  which  but  roughly  reproduces 
the  sketchiness  of  the  original,  the  lines  which  were  added  in  ink  are  set 
in  italic  type. 

p. I  Thou,  WASHINGTON,  art  the  worlds — not  yours  alone,  America. 

Thou  art  the  worlds  —  not  ours 

alone  — 
Freedom's,  humanity's 
\Thou,  in  thy'\ 

janie        deathless 
Thy  [^deeds'],  through  .waves  of  emanation, 
race's 
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X  the  common  ownership  becomes, 

X 

*  (Thou,  Washington,  art  not  our 

alone  —  freedom's,  humanity's 
law's  art  thou) 

Not  here,  within  this 
There  too  forever  spring  his 

[A  human  tie] 
[Launching  out] 
Not  for 
p.2  Greets  the  antique  the  hero  new?  —  it 

heart  and 
is  the  same  —  the  same  eternal  arm 

[Asia] 
[With  venerable  smile  Asia  {illegible  word  cancelled)~\ 

patience 
[Or]  Courage,  alertness,  hope,  the  same  —  e'en  in  defeat 
Old  defeated  not  the  same) 

[By]  Asia's  self,  with  venerable  smile, 
seated  amid  the  past, 
thought 
[To  Washington] 
Where 
Where'er 

[lives]  the  soul,         exists 

[From]    [every]   patriot   [soul], —  [what] 

[time],  or  night  or  day —  [what]  or 
[upon] 
[over]  land  or  sea, 
on 
Where,  Washington,  is  not  thy  monument? 

[No] 

where 
[In  souls  that] 

[To]  to 

[In]  man  exemplified,  [in]  patience 
strength 

Here  was  the  'spinal'  idea,  if  Whitman's  adjective  can  be  used  for  any- 
thing so  protoplasmic:  Washington  is  for  all  people  and  all  times.  And 
there  is  one  phrase  which  persists  to  the  end  —  Asia's  'venerable  smile.' 
With  slight  modification,  the  line  'Greet  the  antique  the  hero  new?  it  is 
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the  same —  .  .  .'  together  with  its  concluding  reference  to  'heart  and 
arm,'  also  remains.  The  line  on  the  first  page  which  is  placed  in  pa- 
renthesis and  marked  with  an  asterisk  is  a  second  version  of  the  first  line 
he  had  penciled.  It  was  intended  to  begin  the  poem,  but  a  part  of  it,  the 
triad  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  law,  finally  found  place  in  next  to  the 
last  line,  though  recast  syntactically  and  modified  to  freedom,  'toleration,' 
and  law.  One  other  element  remains:  the  last  word  of  the  last  verse, 
'monument.'  It  was  part  of  Whitman's  original  idea  that  he  must  end 
with  some  reference  to  the  monument  that  occasioned  the  poem. 

The  next  draft  was  written  in  pencil  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper  and  was 
then  corrected  both  with  pencil  and  pen.  In  the  course  of  correcting, 
Whitman  saw  that  he  was  running  off  the  sheet  and,  characteristically, 
tore  off  the  back  of  an  envelope  that  he  had  received  and  pasted  it  onto 
the  long  sheet  so  that  he  could  continue  his  penned  emendations  on  the 
unblemished  inside  of  the  envelope.  The  outside  is  postmarked  'camden 
N.J.  FEB  18  7  AM  1885  rec'd.'  This  manuscript  shows  a  greater  fullness  of 
detail,  and  a  notable  change  takes  place  in  the  last  two  lines.  At  first 
Whitman  carried  over  the  identical  last  line  of  his  first  draft,  but  then 
decided  not  to  end  the  poem  with  a  negative  question;  he  would  state 
positively  where  Washington's  monument  was  rather  than  ask  where  it 
was  not. 

The  third  draft  is  a  fair  copy  of  this  second  pieced-together  composi- 
tion. It  was  corrected  in  pencil,  one  of  the  changes  being  in  the  first  line 
which  is  now  made  to  read: 

Ah,  not  this  granite  dead  and  cold, 

The  last  line  still  bothered  him  and  he  rewrote  it.  Finally,  there  is  a 
fourth  draft:  a  copy  in  pencil  of  the  corrected  third,  revised  currently  in 
pencil  and  later  in  ink.  At  last  he  has  his  final  line  as  he  wants  it: 

Stands  or  is  standing  thy  true  monument. 

There  must  have  been  one  more  copy  made  to  be  sent  to  the  printer,  for 
not  all  of  the  corrections  made  in  this  fourth  draft  were  utilized,  but  the 
differences  are  slight. 

When  Whitman  touched  up  the  poem  for  inclusion  in  November 
Leaves,  he  made  few  changes  except  ones  of  punctuation,  and,  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy,  the  replacement  of  'granite'  by  'marble'  in  the  first 
line.  He  had  used  'marble'  originally  in  his  second  draft  but  had  struck 
it  out  in  favor  of  'granite,'  probably  having  been  misinformed  about  the 
stone  used. 
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The  metamorphosis  of  this  poem  confirms  Donaldson's  surmise: 

I  do  not  believe  .  .  .  that,  when  Mr.  Whitman  started  a  theme  in  verse,  or 
prose,  that  he  had  the  remotest  idea  when  he  would  make  port,  or  how  he 
would  land.  He  said  to  me,  'I  just  let  her  come,  until  the  fountain  is  dry.' 
That  is,  when  the  subject  ceased  to  enlarge  itself.^^ 

It  was  also  Clifton  Furness'  deliberate  conclusion,  after  his  thorough 
analysis  of  'the  fragmentary  debris  of  the  atelier'  that  'seldom,  if  ever, 
did  Whitman  work  with  immediate  conscious  accuracy,  with  surety  of 
intellectual  perception.'  ^-  In  another  way,  these  conclusions  are  borne 
out  by  Whitman's  refusal  to  explain  his  poems,  saying  that  what  was 
worth  while  in  his  messages  had  come  at  random  and  that  the  clues 
eluded  him.^^ 

If  his  attitude  toward  his  verses  is  reminiscent  of  Blake,  his  actual  com- 
posing is  curiously  like  Pope's  when  Pope  was  having  difficulty  with  a 
poem.  Sometimes  Pope  wrote  his  first  drafts  with  considerable  ease,  but 
not  always.  When  Swift  was  called  in  to  help  propel  the  first  version  of 
The  Dimciad  he  amused  himself,  as  Pope  was  pacing  back  and  forth 
composing,  by  describing  in  the  following  verses  what  may  be  called  the 
first  manuscript  of  the  poem: 

Now  Backs  of  Letters,  though  design'd 

For  those  who  more  will  need  'em. 
Are  fill'd  with  Hints,  and  interlin'd. 

Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

The  first  draft  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  also  written  on  frag- 
ments of  paper,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preserving  lines  or  parts  of 
lines  as  he  thought  of  them  lest  he  sometime  have  occasion  to  use  them. 
Although  he  did  not  set  himself  prescribed  stints,  he  was  always  scrib- 
bling. 

George  Sherburn's  acute  study  of  Pope's  manuscripts  has  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  composition  Pope's  chief  difficulty  was  fitting  the  parts 
into  the  whole.  The  verse  paragraphs  were  juggled  about  endlessly.  Al- 
though he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  and  always  knew  what  point 
he  wanted  to  make,  he  was  uncertain  how  to  develop  his  arguments  most 
effectively. 

This  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  his  habit  of  working  on  more  than  one 
poem  at  a  time.  Pope  would  build  various  paragraphs  on  one  of  his  fav- 
orite themes,  and  they  could  subsequently  be  fitted  into  any  one  of  the 
several  poems  in  which  the  theme  occurred.  It  is  quite  as  true  to  say  of 
him  that  he  worked  by  paragraphs  as  to  say  that  he  worked  by  couplets. 
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The  problem  of  'building'  a  poem  is  suggested  in  a  letter  to  John  Caryll, 
written  in  1730:  'I  have  many  fragments  which  I  am  beginning  to  put 
together,  but  nothing  perfect  or  finished,  nor  in  any  condition  to  be 
shown,  except  to  a  friend  at  a  fireside.'  ^^  From  sixteen  manuscript  pages 
or  scraps  of  paper  ('not  all  in  Pope's  hand,  but  all  contemporary  with 
him')  that  were  used  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arhuthnot 
and  are  now  collected  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  Sherburn  illus- 
trates the  process  by  which  such  fragments  would  be  fitted  into  a  poem.^^ 


Yet  there  are  those  who  seem  to  have  known  from  the  beginning  of 
each  poem  the  direction  in  which  it  was  to  go,  even  the  whole  plan  of  it, 
but  nevertheless  have  had  to  labor  hard  along  the  way. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  evidently  was  one  such.  She  trained  herself  con- 
scientiously to  be  a  poet  and  worked  on  her  verse  with  all  the  care  of  a 
master  craftsman.  From  the  age  of  eight  she  kept  notebooks  and  diaries 
in  which  she  wrote  poems,  essays,  and  criticisms,  and  by  the  time  she  was 
eleven  or  twelve  she  felt  sure  enough  of  her  powers  to  compose  her  'epic,' 
The  Battle  of  Marathofi.  The  manuscripts  of  her  mature  years  show  the 
result  of  her  early  self-discipline.  From  her  rough  drafts  it  is  clear  that 
she  knew  the  direction  each  poem  should  take,  but  that  while  composing 
she  revised  endlessly.  She  wrote  in  a  miniscule  hand  and  when  she  had 
squeezed  a  long  work  into  little  space,  as  she  did  the  first  draft  of 
Aurora  Leigh  into  the  firm  notebook  which  she  would  hide  under  the 
sofa  cushions  whenever  interrupted,  it  is  only  a  wonder  that  she  was 
able  to  decipher  her  own  variants  when  it  came  time  to  make  a  fair 
copy.  The  fair  copies  are  also  revised,  and  the  proof  sheets.  She  was 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  her  work  a  perfectionist. 

Her  capacity  for  starting  with  a  central  idea  and  with  a  sure  choice  of 
the  form  a  poem  would  take  can  be  nicely  illustrated  by  two  early  ver- 
sions of  'Catarina  to  Camoens,'  one  reprinted  by  the  Bibliophile  Society 
of  Boston  ^^  and  the  other  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Morgan 
Library.  The  first  of  these  is  seven  stanzas  long,  the  second  nine.  The 
poem  later  grew  to  nineteen  stanzas,  but  in  these  shorter  versions  she 
already  headed  straight  for  her  climax  wherein  the  dying  Catarina  ends 
her  chant  to  her  absent  lover  on  the  theme  of  how  he  had  praised  her 
eyes  by  finally,  generously,  hoping  that  if  he  loves  another  after  her 
death  her  eyes  will  be  the  sweetest  he  has  ever  seen.  Later  on,  in  more 
than  doubling  the  length  of  the  poem,  it  is  chiefly  the  scenic  details  that 
she  added:  the  references  to  the  palace  which  was  Catarina's  home,  to 
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the  convent  angelus,  and  to  the  priest  and  choir  which  are  waiting  while 
she  dies. 

Among  the  manuscripts  I  have  seen  of  contemporary  poets,  the  most 
astonishing  example  of  predirected  labor  is  the  bundle  of  152  sheets  of 
paper,  the  possession  of  the  Lockwood  Memorial  Library,  which  Dylan 
Thomas  used  for  the  composition  of  his  'Ballad  of  the  Long-Legged 
Bait,'  a  poem  fifty-four  stanzas  long.  He  wrote  in  longhand  on  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  sheets  of  paper  torn  from  pads  and  notebooks.  A  preliminary 
collation  of  the  manuscripts  shows  that  some  stanzas  went  through  as 
few  as  three  versions,  others  as  many  as  fifteen.  Yet  there  is  an  indication 
that  Thomas  knew  from  the  beginning  the  plan  of  his  ballad,  because  he 
kept  jotting  down  on  these  heterogeneous  sheets  similes,  lines,  and  single 
words  which  were  to  be  used  farther  along  in  the  poem  and  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Some  of  these  he  used  and  others  he  did  not.  He  wrote  the 
poem  by  passages,  a  few  lines  at  a  time,  reworking  them  until  they  were 
exactly  right  and  then  copying.  It  was  not  until  he  came  to  the  sixty-fifth 
line  that  he  began  to  divide  the  lines  into  quatrains,  thus  making  the 
poem  a  ballad  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  Although  the  action 
seems  to  have  been  determined  from  the  outset,  he  at  first  named  the 
fisherman  Samson  Jack  and  called  the  poem  'The  Voyage  of  Samson 
Jack.'  This  specification  disappeared  in  the  fifth  version  of  the  opening 
twelve  lines.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  every  word,  every  line,  in  a  poem 
by  Dylan  Thomas  deliberated  —  nor  to  discover  that  behind  all  of  this 
care  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  design. 

John  Milton  is  the  classic  example  of  a  poet  who  planned  before  he 
wrote  and  yet  who,  after  a  first  rush  of  verse  (of  inspiration),  labored 
over  every  step  of  the  way.  He  is,  moreover,  the  earliest  English  poet  of 
whose  habits  of  composition  we  have  anything  like  a  full-length  picture. 
One  can  make  certain  deductions  about  Chaucer,  one  can  trace  a  develop- 
ment of  technique  in  the  work  of  the  more  popular  Elizabethan  poets,  but 
a  double  circumstance  enables  us  to  see  Milton  at  work  more  precisely 
than  we  can  see  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  first  place,  he  lived  in  the 
dawning  time  of  English  biography,  at  just  the  moment  when  his  country- 
men were  beginning  to  think  it  was  worth  while  to  record  the  lives  of 
their  distinguished  statesmen  and  authors;  and,  in  the  second,  by  happy 
chance  there  are  preserved  three  important  manuscripts  of  his  poems: 
The  Trinity  College  Manuscript  of  his  Minor  Poems,  the  Bridgewater 
manuscript  of  Comus  which  represents  the  stage  version  of  the  masque, 
and  the  manuscript  of  the  First  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  which  was  used  by 
the  printer. 
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Since  1 671  the  manuscript  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems  has  been  kept  in 
the  hbrary  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  it  used  to  be  examined 
by  so  many  scholars,  editors,  and  interested  visitors  that  it  suffered  con- 
siderable mutilation.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  curators  of 
the  Trinity  College  Library  realized  the  extent  of  the  damage,  they  made 
the  manuscript  increasingly  inaccessible,  until  in  1899  the  College  allowed 
it  to  be  reproduced  in  handsome  facsimile  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  under  the  supervision  of  William  Aldis  Wright,  who  also  transcribed 
it.  Now  everyone  can  examine  at  leisure  the  process  by  which  Milton 
shaped  his  early  poems.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  is 
written  in  his  own  hand;  it  was  evidently  his  notebook  during  1633—7, 
the  years  he  spent  in  the  country  at  Horton  after  completing  his  university 
education.  In  it  he  occasionally  wrote  the  first  draft  of  a  poem  or  a  pas- 
sage; more  often  he  copied,  correcting  liberally  as  he  went  along.  The 
manuscript,  which  begins  with  'Arcades,'  written  probably  in  1633,  con- 
tains all  the  poems  he  is  known  to  have  written  during  that  period  except 
'L' Allegro'  and  'II  Penseroso.'  It  is  a  thin  sheaf  for  four  or  five  years' 
work,  but  Milton  was  from  the  beginning  a  perfectionist. 

The  sight  of  the  Trinity  College  Manuscript,  which  has  high  claim  to 
be  the  most  fascinating  and  valuable  extant  manuscript  of  any  English 
poet,  will  excite  different  responses  in  the  beholder.  Many  on  looking  at 
it  must  have  felt  like  crying  out  with  Charles  Lamb: 

I  had  thought  of  the  Lycidas  as  of  a  full-grown  beauty — as  springing  up  with 
all  its  parts  absolute  —  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  was  shown  the  original  written 
copy  of  it,  together  with  the  other  minor  poems  of  the  author,  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity,  kept  like  some  treasure,  to  be  proud  of.  I  wish  they  had  thrown 
them  in  the  Cam,  or  sent  them,  after  the  latter  cantos  of  Spenser,  into  the 
Irish  Channel.  How  it  staggered  me  to  see  the  fine  things  in  their  ore!  inter- 
lined, corrected!  as  if  their  words  were  mortal,  alterable,  displaceable  at 
pleasure!  as  if  they  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  just  as  good!  as  if  inspira- 
tion were  made  up  of  parts,  and  those  fluctuating,  successive,  indifferent!  I 
will  never  go  into  the  work-shop  of  any  great  artist  again.  .  .^'^ 

But  others  will  regard  the  manuscript  more  judiciously  and  curiously.  In 
it  are  to  be  found  also  the  preliminary  plans  for  Paradise  Lost,  as  Milton 
sketched  them  in  1641— 2,  which  caused  Samuel  Johnson  to  remark: 

These  are  the  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal  state  pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of 
excellence;  nor  could  there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace 
their  gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes 
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suddenly  advanced  by  accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved  by 
steady  meditation.^^ 

Anyone  who  temperamentally  is  closer  to  Johnson  than  to  Lamb  will 
follow  such  developments  with  a  feeling  of  entertainment  rather  than 
repugnance. 

He  will  find,  for  instance,  that  the  ode  'At  a  Solemn  Musick,'  which 
seems  first  to  have  been  composed  in  this  notebook  and  was  then  copied 
twice,  caused  Milton  great  trouble.  The  final  line  can  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  throes  of  his  composition.  The  first  draft  shows  the 
struggle  to  find  just  the  right  close  for  this  alexandrine: 

To  live  &  sing  w*^  him  in  *ever-endlesse  light      *ever-glorious      *uneclipsed 

where  day  dwells  without  night 

(  endlesse    )    morne  of  light 
^^  (  cloudlesse)   birth 
in  never  parting  light. 

In  making  the  second  draft  he  chose  the  fifth  of  these  seven  possibilities, 
and  stuck  to  it  in  the  third  draft  and  printed  version  of  the  ode:  'To  live 
&  sing  w*^  him  in  endlesse  morne  of  light.' 

These  drafts  of  the  minor  poems  show  that  melody,  meter,  and  pre- 
cision of  diction  were  Milton's  abiding  considerations;  and  a  series  of 
articles  by  John  S.  Diekhoff  ^^  serves  as  guide  to  many  of  the  intricate 
choices  and  adjustments  that  the  poet  made  in  working  for  these  aims. 

Milton's  habits  of  composition  in  later  life  can  be  gleaned  in  vivid 
detail  from  the  accounts  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  of  course  to  dictate, 
and  when  his  mind  was  well  stocked  with  verses  he  waited  impatiently 
for  his  regular  amanuensis  or  was  even  compelled  to  call  for  one  of  his 
daughters  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  For  such  a  scrupulous  and  yet 
increasingly  abundant  poet  as  Milton  to  have  to  depend  on  the  assistance 
of  others  must  have  been  irksome  indeed,  and  yet  the  following  account 
by  his  nephew  John  Phillips  shows  that  he  was  able  to  take  his  predica- 
ment humorously: 

Hee  rendred  his  Studies  and  various  Works  more  easy  &  pleasant  by  allotting 
them  thir  several  portions  of  the  day.  Of  these  the  time  friendly  to  the 
Muses  felt  to  his  Poetry;  And  Hee  waking  early  (as  is  the  use  of  temperate 
men)  had  commonly  a  good  Stock  of  Verses  ready  against  his  Amanuensis 
came;  which  if  it  happend  to  bee  later  than  ordinary,  hee  would  complain, 
Saying  hee  wanted  to  bee  mil\d. 

He  would  sit  'leaning  Backward  Obliquely  in  an  Easy  Chair,  with  his 
Leg  flung  over  the  Elbow  of  it,'  as  he  was  'milked'  of  passages  that  usu- 
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ally  ran  from  ten  to  forty  lines,  and  these  later  he  would  reduce.^*^ 
It  was  the  same  pattern  of  composition  that  Virgil  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed daily. 

Finally,  the  ubiquitous  Yeats  must  find  his  place  in  this  chapter.  He 
has  already  been  seen  at  rare  moments  to  have  been  capable  of  visionary 
inspiration  and  sudden  bursts  of  verse,  and,  more  habitually,  to  have 
prepared  for  poems  by  notes  and  prose  drafts  and  noisy  buzzing  to  get 
the  meter;  he  will  be  shown  as  an  endless  critic  and  reviser  of  his  finished 
work.  But,  centrally,  as  a  composer,  he  wrote  with  almost  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  anyone  on  record,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  premeditated  every- 
thing for  a  long  time  and  hence  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  what 
effect  he  wanted  to  achieve.  When  he  started  on  the  poem  itself,  his  pace 
was  discouragingly  slow.  In  his  Autobiography  he  said  of  his  early  years: 
'five  or  six  lines  in  two  or  three  laborious  hours  were  a  day's  work,  and 
I  longed  for  somebody  to  interrupt  me.'  ^-"^  He  was  not  one  to  ward  off 
intruders  or  to  set  aside  his  public  and  personal  interests  in  behalf  of 
his  working  time,  and  in  later  life  he  would  remove  himself  to  the 
Continent  for  greater  privacy  and  longer  working  hovirs  since  he  was  so 
little  able  to  rescue  them  for  himself  at  home.  In  these  years  his  wife 
co-operated  with  him  in  the  achievement  of  his  good  intentions,  as  Lady 
Gregory  had  earlier.  In  a  count  that  does  not  quite  tally  with  what  has 
been  said  above,  he  was  able  to  report  when  he  was  sixty-five  that  he  had 
increased  his  pace  to  'seven  or  eight  lines  a  day.  It  used  to  be  that  many 
a  week.'  ^^ 

Yeats,  therefore,  was  well  qualified  to  speak  for  all  poets  who  have 
found  writing  to  be  sheer  hard  labor  —  'Adam's  Curse': 

...  A  line  will  take  us  hours  maybe; 

Yet  if  it  does  not  seem  a  moment's  thought, 

Our  stitching  and  unstitching  has  been  naught. 
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I  am  now  past  the  craggy 
paths  of  study,  and  come  to 
the  flowery  plains  of  honor 
and  reputation. 

JONSON 


In  previous  chapters  the  work  of  writing  poems  has 
been  looked  at  in  many  different  ways,  but  these  ways  for  the  most  part 
have  led  to  a  common  terminus:  the  composed  piece.  The  poem  may  not 
have  reached  its  final  form,  but  it  is  at  least  temporarily  completed.  Let 
us  say  that  it  is  completed,  copied,  and  in  shape  to  be  read  aloud  or 
handed  to  friends,  or  be  sent  to  a  publisher.  But  the  growth  of  a  poem  does 
not  always  stop  at  this  point.  It  may  be  that  a  completed  poem  has  been 
sent  quickly  to  a  publisher,  it  may  be  that  it  has  been  kept  on  hand  for 
years  —  either  way,  it  is  likely  to  be  retouched  before  the  public  sees  it. 
Even  then  it  has  not  always  ceased  its  growth.  There  is  a  sharp  division 
between  poets  who  revise  their  works  between  editions  and  those  who 
do  not,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  do  and  consequently  how 
many  poems  continue  growing  through  several  decades. 

Most  frequently  a  poet  will  continue  to  work  over  his  'finished'  poem 
for  aesthetic  reasons  —  to  make  the  poem  better  for  its  own  sake,  but 
occasionally  he  will  be  moved  by  nonaesthetic  considerations.  The  chief 
of  these  are  concessions  to  public  taste  and  his  own  shifting  views  of  the 
poem  in  the  light  either  of  public  events  or  his  personal  experience.  These 
nonaesthetic  reasons,  which  are  far  more  easy  to  categorize  than  the 
aesthetic  ones,  are  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

For  one  thing,  a  poet  may  revise  with  the  intention  either  of  avoiding 
offense  or  even  of  influencing  an  individual  or  a  group.  Such  motives  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  artistry  of  a  poem. 
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In  Pope's  letters  there  are  records  of  the  reasons  that  led  him  on  two 
occasions  to  modify  lines  in  the  interest  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
referred.  His  collaborator  William  Broome  had  been  highly  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  Pope  had  treated  him  after  he  had  contributed 
his  share  to  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  Pope  made  every  effort 
to  patch  up  their  friendship.  One  gesture  was  to  change  a  couplet  in  The 
Dunciad  which  had  given  offense: 

Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift,  thy  doom, 

And  Pope's  translating  three  whole  years  with  Broome. 

The  second  line  was  at  least  ambiguous  in  implication,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Broome's  reputation  Pope  rewrote  it  to: 

Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift,  thy  fate. 

And  Pope's,  nine  years  to  comment  and  translate,  (ni.331-2) 

This  change  involved  the  cancellation  of  a  leaf  in  the  1735  impression  of 
a  thousand  copies,  and  Pope  made  sure  that  Broome  understood  the 
length  to  which  he  had  gone  to  placate  his  feelings.^  In  1738  Pope 
wrote  his  friend  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath  that  he  was  going  to  insert  in  his 
Wor\s  the  two  poems  called  'One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Thirty 
Eight,'  Dialogues  I  and  II  later  known  as  Epilogue  to  the  Satires.  In 
one  of  these  poems  Pope  had  referred  to  Allen,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  but  who  had  made  a  fortune  by  an  invention  for  the  postal 
system.  Describing  to  Allen  his  practice  at  the  time  of  preparing  new 
editions,  he  wrote: 

I  always  profit  myself  of  the  opinion  of  the  public,  to  correct  myself  on  such 
occasions;  and  sometimes  the  merits  of  particular  men,  whose  names  I  have 
made  free  with,  for  examples  either  of  good  or  bad,  determine  me  to  altera- 
tions. I  have  found  a  virtue  in  you  more  than  I  certainly  knew  before,  till  I 
had  made  experiment  of  it,  I  mean  humility.  I  must  therefore  in  justice  to  my 
conscience  of  it,  bear  testimony  to  it,  and  change  the  epithet  I  first  gave  you 
of  low-born  to  humble? 

Such  a  statement  as  this  to  Allen,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  various 
editions,  shows  that  Pope  was  understating  when  he  said  that  he  had  no 
concern  for  his  poems  after  they  were  published.  In  fact,  he  could 
scarcely  resist  the  desire  to  correct  them.^ 

Even  Byron,  who  protested  his  refusal  to  revise,  occasionally  capitulated 
to  his  publisher  and  acceded  to  the  deletion  of  lines  that  hurled  an 
especially  vitriolic  attack  at  individuals,  as  when  he  wrote  to  John  Murray 
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from  Ravenna  on  13  April  1820,  of  an  installment  of  Don  Juan  (in 
and  iv): 

I  have  erased  the  six  stanzas  about  those  two  impostors,  Southey  and  Words- 
worth (which  I  suppose  will  give  you  great  pleasure),  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  can  neither  recast,  nor  replace;  but  I  give  you  leave  to  put  it  all  into  the 
fire,  if  you  like,  or  not  to  publish,  and  I  think  that's  sufficient.^ 

One  of  the  two  really  major  revisions  that  Chaucer  is  known  to  have 
made  in  his  work  can  be  traced  to  the  desire  not  to  offend.  The  object  of 
his  concern  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  King.  This  is  to  accept,  as 
scholars  have,  the  argument  of  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  about  the  revision  of 
the  'Prologue'  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women.  This  'Prologue'  is  found 
in  two  versions,  the  shorter  of  which  exists  only  in  one  manuscript  and 
was  not  generally  known  until  it  was  published  by  the  Chaucer  Society 
in  1 871.  It  took  Tatlock  to  convince  Chaucerians  that  this  shorter  version 
was  the  later,  revised  one,  for  there  is  so  much  more  that  is  of  interest  in 
the  longer  version,  they  naturally  assumed  that  the  'Prologue'  had  been 
extended  and  improved.  The  matter  of  this  'Prologue'  is  a  tribute  to  a 
lady  done  allegorically  and  in  dream-wise.  The  poet  has  spent  a  lovely 
day  in  May  admiring  the  daisy,  his  favorite  flower,  in  a  field.  When  he 
goes  home  to  sleep  in  his  little  arbor,  he  falls  into  a  dream  in  which  he 
sees  Alcestis,  the  perfect  type  of  queen  and  wife.  She  takes  him  to  task 
for  not  writing  enough  about  true  love  and  faithful  women. 

In  the  longer  version,  where  the  feeling  is  warm  and  personal,  Alcestis 
bids  the  poet: 

Whan  this  book  is  maad,  yive  hit  the  quene 

On  my  behalfe,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Shene.  (496-7) 

The  supposition,  dating  back  as  far  as  Chaucer's  disciple  John  Lydgate, 
is  that  young  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  II,  bade  Chaucer  write  a 
book  'of  perfite  holynesse'  of  Good  Women.  The  'Prologue'  is  the  tribute 
of  the  poet's  personal  devotion  to  her.  Chaucer  says  that  the  daisy  repre- 
sents Alcestis,  and  Alcestis  says  that  the  poem  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen,  so  that  by  the  time  the  poet's  love  for  Anne  had  passed  from  the 
daisy  to  Alcestis  to  the  Queen,  it  was  just  at  the  right  remove  from 
the  royal  presence  not  to  be  offensive.^  But  in  the  shorter  version  much  of 
the  charming  warmth  has  gone,  including  the  injunction  of  Alcestis  to 
give  the  book  to  the  Queen. 

It  is  Tatlock's  thesis  that  the  'Prologue'  was  cut  after  Queen  Anne's 
death  on  7  June  1394,  in  response  to  the  fanatical  behavior  of  Richard.^ 
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Although  Sheen  had  been  one  of  their  favorite  manors,  he  ordered  it 
destroyed  because  she  had  died  there,  and  for  a  year  he  would  not  go 
near  any  place  associated  with  her  except  churches.  It  was  probably  true 
that  he  could  not,  in  1394—5,  have  borne  such  personal  allusions  as  the 
longer  'Prologue'  made.  Yet  Chaucer  was  impatient  with  his  revision. 
There  are  certain  verbal  improvements  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
'Prologue,'  but  toward  the  end  the  narrative  scarcely  makes  sense.  He 
evidently  did  not  even  read  it  through  as  a  whole. 

Eight  years  had  made,  moreover,  a  difference  in  his  own  attitude  toward 
the  courtly  raptures  he  had  so  delicately  expressed  through  the  allegory. 
Twice  in  the  new  version  he  has  Love  make  fun  of  his  advancing  years, 
calling  him  an  'old  fool.'  It  is  likely  that,  regardless  of  the  necessity  for 
hiding  from  the  King  a  memory  of  his  lovely  wife,  Chaucer  had  come 
to  regard  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  somewhat  jocosely;  after  all, 
he  had  never  managed  to  complete  the  nineteen  lives  which,  according 
to  Lydgate,  he  had  promised  to  set  forth,  and  he  probably  would  not 
have  bothered  to  revise  the  'Prologue'  at  all  if  The  Legend  had  not 
been  popular  at  court. 

The  shade  of  Richard  II  also  necessitated  the  overhauling  of  two  of 
Michael  Drayton's  Englands  Heroicall  Epistles  (1597)  when  he  was 
preparing  a  new  edition  in  1599— 1600.  He  made  drastic  cuts  in  the  epistles 
of  Queen  Isabel  and  Richard  II  that  were  no  part  of  a  general  revision 
at  that  time;  no  such  changes  were  mad&in  any  of  the  other  epistles  at 
that  time  or  later.  Kathleen  Tillotson  makes  this  point  and  explains  that, 
although  in  the  first  version  Drayton  had  not  described  the  actual  deposi- 
tion, the  subject  in  general  was  a  warning  to  monarchs.  Threatened  by 
Essex,  Elizabeth  could  not  tolerate  this  type  of  warning.''^ 

Spenser  also  had  his  eye  on  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  though  intending 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  avoid  offense.  Two  additions  that  he  made  to 
The  Faerie  Queene  brought  his  allegory  up  to  date  and  were  intended 
to  benefit  friends. 

The  first  is  the  Timias-Belphoebe  story  in  Book  iv  (vii.24— 47),  which 
obviously  was  written  to  represent  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  devotion  to  his 
Queen  and  must  have  been  composed  after  1592,  when  he  had  fallen  into 
her  bad  graces.  The  episode  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  dragged 
in.^  Timias  had  been  left  at  the  end  of  canto  v  in  Book  iii  falling  in  love 
with  Belphoebe,  and  they  are  suddenly  brought  back  into  Book  iv  to 
rescue  Amoret  (a  service  that  other  characters  could  well  have  per- 
formed). Amoret  drops  out  after  her  rescue,  but  twenty-nine  stanzas  are 
devoted  to  the  relationship  of  Timias  and  Belphoebe,  which  carry  them 
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through  to  the  end  of  canto  vii,  whereupon  they  are  dropped  from  the 
Book.  The  extremity  of  Timias'  despair  and  devotion  to  Belphoebe 
bears  unmistakable  resemblance  to  Raleigh's  behavior  after  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  court  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth discovered  that  he  had  been  making  love  to  her  maid  of  honor 
Elizabeth  Throckmorton.  In  the  allegory  Spenser  did  not  have  Timias 
marry  Amoret,  as  Raleigh  did  his  mistress,  but  that  was  not  the  point. 
His  concern  was  to  aid  his  patron  in  being  released  from  the  Tower  and 
restored  to  the  Queen's  favor.  Raleigh  was  released,  but  was  not  restored 
until  1597.  This  story,  then,  was  of  late  conception  in  the  planning  of 
Books  iv-vi,  and  was  worked  in  before  they  were  published  in  1596. 

The  other  addition  to  The  Faerie  Queenc  made  for  a  comparable  reason 
was  fitted  in,  it  is  inferred  on  the  basis  of  a  misplaced  catchword,  while 
the  edition  of  1596  was  in  press.  This  addition  begins  in  canto  xi.36  of 
Book  V,  continues  through  canto  xii,  and  on  into  the  link  of  Book  vi. 
It  appears  that  Spenser  was  touched  off  to  write  his  account  of  the  attack 
on  Artegall  by  Envy  and  Detraction  when,  in  London  in  the  summer 
of  1595,  he  heard  criticisms  of  the  way  Lord  Norris  was  conducting  the 
war  in  Ireland.  He  feared  that  Norris  would  meet  the  fate  of  other  com- 
manders when  they  came  home  from  Ireland  and  felt  deeply  enough  the 
injustice  to  Norris  to  warn  his  readers,  in  particular  the  Faerie  Queene 
herself.^ 

The  direct  relation  of  poet  to  government  fades  out  with  the  poet's 
growing  independence  of  royal  patronage,  and  revisions  made  for  politic 
reasons  are  seldom  discovered  in  modern  times.  The  public  has  replaced 
the  government  as  a  source  of  potential  censorship  or  a  body  to  be 
persuaded. 


The  century  that  paid  chief  deference  to  its  public  is  the  nineteenth,  a 
time  when  more  than  ever  before  or  since  it  was  the  hope  of  poets  to 
bring  their  wares  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  This  hope  was  a  govern- 
ing factor  in  many  revisions. 

It  was  the  dog  in  Coleridge's  Christabel  who  barked  a  warning  that 
poets  must  beware  the  sensibilities  of  their  middle-class  audience.  (And 
this  warning  preceded  by  a  number  of  years  the  'Victorian  Age.')  At  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  Coleridge  had  stated  that 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch 
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that  barked  out  the  answers  to  the  castle  clock.  When  the  poem  was 
reviewed,  possibly  by  Hazlitt,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner  (1816),  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  phrase  a  'mastiff  bitch'  as  one  likely  to  offend  the 
public,  but  the  reviewer  praised  Coleridge  for  his  'manliness'  in  having 
used  it.-"^"  On  the  other  hand,  some  unnamed  'honoured  friend'  did  raise 
an  objection  to  the  'bitch,'  so  that  Coleridge  replaced  the  word  by  'which' 
in  his  manuscript,  and  the  'which'  made  a  temporary  appearance  in  the 
editions  of  1828  and  1829. 

In  1 8 17  Shelley  had  to  revise  a  poem  in  the  interest  of  public  sympathy. 
His  publisher  Charles  Oilier  had  had  printed  Laon  and  Cythna,  a  few 
copies  of  which  were  released  before  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
poem  was  dangerous.  The  main  objection  was  the  sister-wife  relation  of 
Cythna  to  Laon.  Shelley  had  chosen  the  dual  role  to  show  Laon  and 
Cythna  as  the  two  parts  of  one  soul,  but  Oilier  naturally  predicted  that 
most  readers  would  take  the  myth  to  be  a  glorification  of  incest.  It  is  only 
remarkable  that  this  fear  had  not  struck  him  when  he  first  read  the 
manuscript.  Since  the  main  purpose  of  the  poem  was  to  represent  the 
perfect  idea  of  modern  revolution,  the  Christians'  God  and  modern 
political  institutions  were  irreverently  treated.  Shelley,  though  at  first 
shocked  by  Ollier's  refusal  to  publish  the  poem  unless  it  was  revised,  ac- 
quiesced in  making  the  revisions  as  soon  as  he  understood  why  they  were 
called  for.  Presumably  Oilier  encouraged  him  by  telling  him  that  not 
many  lines  were  involved.  At  any  rate,  the  revisions  were  made,  on  15-16 
December,  without  all  the  dramatic  turmoil  Thomas  Love  Peacock 
reported  of  the  occasion. •'^■'^ 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  owns  a  copy  of  Laon  and  Cythna  with 
Shelley's  autograph  corrections,  and  the  alterations  are  relatively  few. 
Chiefly  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Preface  had  to  be  cancelled,  for  Shelley 
had  explained  therein  the  personal  conduct  of  his  hero  and  heroine.  He 
purposefully  had  shown  them  in  an  unconventional  relationship  in  order 
to  accustom  men  'to  that  charity  and  toleration  which  the  exhibition  of  a 
practice  widely  differing  from  their  own,  has  a  tendency  to  promote.' 
Furthermore,  the  references  to  God  and  Christ  had  to  be  recast,  both  in 
the  Preface  and  the  text.  In  the  text,  whenever  the  word  'God'  appeared 
in  a  context  that  was  analytical  of  His  qualities,  the  word  'Power'  was 
substituted;  and  where  the  words  'Christ'  or  'Christian'  were  linked  with 
non-Christian  names,  a  substitute  was  introduced,  as  in  the  line,  'And 
Oromaze,  and  Christ,  and  Mahomet,'  which  was  changed  to  'Oromaze, 
Joshua,  and  Mahomet'  (v.xxxi.i).  Also  words  and  phrases  that  showed 
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Laon  and  Cythna  to  be  brother  and  sister  were  deleted.  The  process  was 
simple:  she  was  now  called  an  orphan  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
Laon's  parents.  'Cythna'  and  'playmate,'  as  two-syllabled  words,  were 
easily  substituted  for  'sister.' 

In  all,  only  62  lines  of  the  more  than  3500  were  touched,-^"  and  Shelley 
was  able  to  report  to  Thomas  Moore  on  the  day  of  finishing  his  purge 
that  the  alterations  consisted  of  'little  else  than  the  substitution  of  the 
words  "friend"  or  "lover"  for  that  of  "brother"  and  "sister."  '  His  ex- 
planation to  Moore  of  his  own  obtuseness  in  not  having  seen  that  the 
incestuous  relation  would  ruin  the  reception  of  the  poem  was  that  he  had 
been  leading  such  a  secluded  life  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  how 
revolting  his  conception  might  be  to  others.  He  was  eager  to  strike  out 
this  offending  relation  so  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  would  reach  its 
readers,  bringing  them  moral  good  and  pleasure.  After  the  emendations 
had  been  made,  the  poem  was  released  with  the  new  title  The  Revolt  of 
Islam  (1817). 

(It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  spite  of  a  general  conviction,  shared  by 
Housman  and  Yeats,  that  it  was  a  plan  of  Shelley  never  to  revise,  he 
almost  certainly  would  have  done  so  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
works  gain  in  popularity  and  go  into  multiple  editions.  On  16  February 
1 82 1,  he  wrote  to  Oilier  from  Pisa  that  if  there  were  any  chance  of  The 
Revolt  of  Islam  going  into  a  second  edition  he  would  want  to  make 
many  corrections  in  it  and  to  remodel  one  part  completely .-^^  Earlier  he 
had  revised  Queen  Mab  and  had  included  a  fragment  of  the  revised  poem 
in  the  Alastor  volume  of  1816  under  the  title  'The  Daemon  of  the 
World.'  In  a  copy  of  this  volume  he  later  revised  even  further  this 
fragment  of  his  old  poem,  writing  in  a  number  of  verbal  changes.  Mary 
Shelley  followed  suit  when  in  1829  she  sent  to  Cyrus  Redding  'Some 
changes  Mr.  Shelley  wished  made  in  the  Adonais.'  ^^  Such  facts  as  these, 
taken  together  with  his  well-known  perfectionism  as  an  artist,  make  it 
most  improbable  that  Shelley  would  have  left  his  published  work 
unrevised.) 

Comparable  to  the  hazard  that  Laon  and  Cythna  ran  on  account  of  its 
Christian  as  well  as  its  sexual  unorthodoxies  was  the  reception  that  met 
Thomas  Moore's  The  Loves  of  the  Angels  on  its  publication  in  Decem- 
ber 1822.  The  poem  concerned  three  fallen  seraphs  who  met  and  told 
the  tales  of  their  loves  with  the  daughters  of  men.  But  the  reviewers 
blasted  the  poem  for  its  'licentiousness,'  'blasphemy,'  and  'indelicacy.' 
They  spoke  for  their  times,  and  Moore  immediately  started  to  revise  the 
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poem  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  fifth  edition  (1823)  it  became  Moham- 
medan. He  also  OrientaHzed  the  commentaries.  As  Howard  Mumford 
Jones  remarked,  'There  being  no  Mohammedan  theologians  in  Lon- 
don, no  one  raised  the  question  why,  if  picturing  Christian  angels  in  love 
was  impious,  picturing  Mohammedan  angels  in  love  was  not  equally 
impious.'  ^^ 

Keats  also  would  have  run  into  difficulty  by  ignoring  the  public's 
sensibility  in  the  matter  of  sex  morality  when  he  revised  'The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes'  at  Winchester  in  September  18 19,  but  his  friends  and  publishers 
brought  him  up  sharp.  Although  there  is  a  gap  in  the  extant  evidence 
of  this  revision,  the  story  that  can  be  pieced  together  ought  to  settle  a 
question  that  the  poem  has  left  in  many  readers'  minds.  Did  Keats  intend 
that  we  suppose  the  love  of  Porphyro  and  Madeline  to  have  been  con- 
summated that  night  in  her  chamber  before  they  fled  together  into  the 
storm?  The  answer  is  that  he  did. 

The  copy  of  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  that  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
'second  draft'  is  first  heard  of  in  a  letter  from  Richard  Woodhouse  to 
John  Taylor,  Keats'  friend  and  publisher,  written  on  19  and  20  Septem- 
ber 1819.-^^  Keats  had  been  to  see  Woodhouse  the  week  before  and  had 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  wanted  to  publish  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  and 
'Lamia'  immediately,  but  that  Hessey,  Taylor's  partner,  said  it  would  not 
do  just  then.  Keats  was,  on  the  other  hand,  averse  to  publishing  'Isabella' 
which  he  now  thought  of  as  'mawkish.'  This  fact  has  a  bearing  on  his 
second  draft  of  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  for  he  was  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  taint  of  mawkishness  in  that  poem.  He  now  knew  passion- 
ate love  and  would  not  tolerate  sentimental  substitutions. 

Woodhouse  told  Taylor  that  Keats  had  shown  him  a  fair  copy  of  'The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  and  described  specifically  a  few  alterations  that  can 
be  discovered  in  the  transcripts  and  the  printed  poem.  The  changes  that 
chiefly  exercised  him  came  at  the  climax  of  the  tale: 

You  know  if  a  thing  has  a  decent  side,  I  generally  look  no  further  —  As  the 
Poem  was  orig^  written,  we  innocent  ones  (ladies  &  myself)  might  very  well 
have  supposed  that  Porphyro,  when  acquainted  with  Madeline's  love  for  him, 
&  when  'he  arose,  Etherial  flush^  &c.  &c.  (turn  to  it)  set  himself  at  once  to 
persuade  her  to  go  ofiF  with  him,  &  succeeded  &  went  over  the  'Dartmoor 
black'  (now  changed  for  some  other  place)  to  be  married,  in  right  honest 
chaste  &  sober  wise. 

This,  then,  was  how  Woodhouse  first  knew  the  poem,  presumably  in  a 
copy  of  Keats'  first  draft,  where,  expunged  of  false  starts  and  deletions, 
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the  crucial  stanza  xxxvi  reads  as  follows.  Madeline  has  just  started  from 
her  sleep  and  spoken  her  love: 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents  he  arose 
Ethereal,  flush'd  and  like  a  throbbing  star 

Seen,  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose 
Into  her  dream  he  meked  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet. 

Meantime  the  frost  wind  blows 
Like  Loves  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  {word  illegible) 
Against  the  windows  dark  —  St.  Agnes  moon  had  set.^'^ 

Woodhouse  had  found  this  all  right  for  himself  and  the  ladies,  but  his  ire 
was  roused  over  Keats'  revision: 

...  as  it  is  now  altered,  as  soon  as  M.  has  confessed  her  love,  P.  winds  by 
degrees  his  arm  round  her,  presses  breast  to  breast,  &  acts  all  the  acts  of  a 
bona  fide  husband,  while  she  fancies  she  is  only  playing  the  part  of  a  Wife  in 
a  dream.  This  alteration  is  of  about  3  stanzas;  and  tho'  there  are  no  improper 
expressions  but  all  is  left  to  inference,  and  tho'  profanely  speaking,  the  In- 
terest on  the  reader's  imagination  is  greatly  heightened,  yet  I  do  apprehend 
it  will  render  the  poem  unfit  for  ladies,  &  indeed  scarcely  to  be  mentioned 
to  them  among  the  'things  that  are.'  —  He  says  he  does  not  want  ladies  to  read 
his  poetry:  that  he  writes  for  men,  &  that  if  in  the  former  poem  there  was  an 
opening  for  a  doubt  what  took  place,  it  was  his  fault  for  not  writing  clearly 
&  comprehensively  —  that  he  sh**  despise  a  man  who  would  be  such  an  eunuch 
in  sentiment  as  to  leave  a  maid,  with  that  character  about  her,  in  such  a 
situadon:  &  sho^  despise  himself  to  write  about  it  &c  &c  &c  —  and  all  this  sort 
of  Keats-like  rhotomontade. 

John  Taylor  was  thoroughly  shocked  by  this  revelation  and  told  Wood- 
house  that  if  Keats  persisted  in  his  perversity  he  would  have  to  seek  an- 
other imprimatur.  Had  Keats  'known  truly  what  the  Society  and  what 
the  Suffrages  of  Women  are  worth,  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
depriving  himself  of  them.'  ^^ 

The  counsel  of  these  friends  prevailed  and  there  were  no  three  stanzas 
added  in  the  published  version.  What  we  do  have  in  George  Keats' 
transcript  of  the  following  winter  is  a  record  of  alterations  both  in  Made- 
line's speech  of  stanza  xxxv  and  in  the  climactic  stanza  xxxvi.  In  Keats' 
first  draft  Madeline  had  concluded  her  words  with  the  lines: 

O  leave  me  not  in  this  etenal  woe 
Ah!  if  thou  diest  my  love  I  know  not  where  to  go! 
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In  George's  transcript  these  lines  are  replaced  by: 

See  while  she  speaks  his  arms  encroaching  slow 
Have  zon'd  her,  heart  to  heart  —  loud,  loud  the  dark  winds  blow. 

And  stanza  xxxvi  reads: 

For  on  the  midnight  came  a  tempest  fell. 
More  sooth  for  that  his  close  rejoinder  flows 
Into  her  burning  ear:  —  and  still  the  spell 
Unbroken  guards  her  in  serene  repose. 
With  her  wild  dream  he  mingled  as  a  rose 
Marryeth  its  odour  to  a  violet. 

Still,  still  she  dreams. — louder  the  frost  wind  blows, 
Like  love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window  panes:  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set.^^ 

The  most  significant  alteration  in  this  stanza  is  the  'Marryeth'  which  re- 
places 'Blendeth.'  Either  Woodhouse  was  mistaken  about  the  three  added 
stanzas  "^  and  this  is  the  version  he  saw  and  objected  to  so  strenuously, 
or  it  is  the  compromise  version  reached  after  Taylor  had  added  his  word. 
However  that  may  be,  Taylor  and  Hessey  would  not  adopt  the  alterations 
either  of  the  zoning  arms  or  the  'Marryeth,'  and  it  is  they  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  dubious  meaning  of  the  climax. 

It  was  at  just  the  same  time  that  Keats  was  confronted  by  this  stone- 
wall of  opposition  over  the  really  crucial  matter  of  the  lovemaking  in  'The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  (fortunately  for  him  before  the  poem  was  published) 
that  in  the  interest  of  public  reputation  Wordsworth  capitulated  and 
struck  out  a  now  famous  stanza  from  Peter  Bell?^  The  stanza  came  at  the 
point  in  the  poem  where  the  poet  asks  a  series  of  rhetorical  questions 
about  what  it  was  that  his  hero  sees  in  the  river  that  holds  him  spell- 
bound just  as  he  is  about  to  seize  the  neck  of  the  poor,  patient,  exhausted 
ass  and  throw  the  animal  into  the  stream.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was: 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour? 

Cramm'd  just  as  they  on  earth  were  cramm'd — 

Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea. 

But,  as  you  by  their  faces  see. 

All  silent  and  all  damn'd! 

This  stanza  appears  in  a  manuscript  of  1799— 1800  and  was  still  in  the 
poem  when  first  published  in  18 19.  But  his  friends  badgered  him  about  it. 
Lamb  liked  it  and  thought  it  'full  of  imagination,'  but  Crabb  Robinson 
and  Lady  Beaumont  wanted  it  out,  and  it  was  quoted  contemptuously  in 
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a  Times  review.  Out  it  went  in  the  edition  of  1820  and  it  was  never 
replaced,  for,  as  Wordsworth  later  told  Miss  Fenwick  somewhat  resent- 
fully, 'This  stanza  I  omitted,  though  one  of  the  most  imaginative  in  the 
whole  piece,  not  to  offend  the  pious.'  (C.  S.  Lewis  would  probably  agree 
that  drinking  tea  might  under  some  circumstances  be  the  devil's  busi- 
ness!) Anyway,  here  was  a  vivid  impression  of  a  stuffy  lot  of  people,  pre- 
sumably the  backbone  of  England,  engaged  in  the  national  ceremony  of 
social  punch-  and  tea-drinking,  and  they  must  have  been  a  thin-skinned 
lot  if  they  could  not  take  this  little  satire.  Shelley,  however,  perpetuated 
the  stanza  by  using  it  as  a  prefix  to  his  'Peter  Bell  the  Third.' 

In  summary,  there  are  many  more  examples  of  revision  to  conform  to 
social  mores  in  the  late  romantic  period  than  in  all  the  long  Victorian 
era.  For  the  most  part  the  later  nineteenth-century  poets  knew  their 
public  from  the  beginning  and  were  so  correctly  brought  up  themselves 
they  seldom  erred  in  matters  of  'delicacy.'  Such  a  revision  as  the  following 
by  Tennyson  is  unusual. 

In  the  version  of  'The  Last  Tournament'  that  was  printed  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  of  December  1871  appeared  the  lines: 

He  rose,  he  turn'd,  and  flinging  round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it;  but  while  he  bow'd  himself  to  lay 
Warm  kisses  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat 

He  caught  that  sensualism  quickly,  for  when  the  poem  was  published  in 
the  next  year  the  kiss  lost  some  of  its  passion: 

He  rose,  he  turn'd,  then,  flinging  round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it;  and  cried  'Thine  Order,  O  my  Queen! 
But,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd  throat  ^^ 

Emotional,  yes,  but  not  so  warm,  and  properly  inhibited  by  necklaces. 

Of  course  a  cardinal  exception  to  the  native  propriety  of  nineteenth- 
century  poets  was  Walt  Whitman,  among  whose  manifold  revisions  the 
critics  have  first  noted  those  that  show  'a  marked  gain  in  taste.'  Perhaps 
Whitman's  conversation  with  Emerson  on  the  Boston  Common  in  i860 
had  had  some  effect.-^  Emerson,  his  notable  admirer,  had  begged  for  a 
less  brash  treatment  of  such  matters  as  sex  and  bodily  functions.  He  evi- 
dently had  been  much  upset  by  the  Children  of  Adam  poems.  Whitman 
never  removed  these  poems,  but  neither  did  he  introduce  any  more  of 
the  same  type,  and  he  cut  a  number  of  passages  dealing  with  sex.  There 
had  been  phrases  that  would  strike  most  of  us  even  now  as  'coarse'  or 
'vulgar'  in  the  popular  sense,  many  of  which  he  either  deleted  or  toned 
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down.  And  this  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  he  offended  the  pious.  In 
the  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  for  instance,  there  was  the  all  too 
intimate  and  domestic  reference  to  the  Deity  in  'Song  of  Myself,'  sec- 
tion 3: 

And  God  comes  a  loving  bed-fellow  and  sleeps  at  my  side  all  night  and 

close  on  the  peep  of  day, 
And  leaves  for  me  baskets  covered  with  white  towels  bulging  the  house 

with  their  plenty. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  he  meant  all  of  this  metaphorically, 
but,  however  you  look  at  it,  the  comparison  of  a  comestibles-giving 
bed-fellow  to  God  is  unfortunate.  The  bed-fellow  remained  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  second  edition  he  was  no  longer 
compared  with  God. 


Still  apart  from  considerations  for  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  poem 
itself,  there  are  sometimes  self-interests  that  move  a  poet  to  mend  a  poem 
for  his  own  sake. 

One  such  surely  moved  Hart  Crane  in  his  drastic  rewriting  of  'Garden 
Abstract.'  As  Weber  pointed  out,  by  transferring  the  sexual  symbolism 
from  his  own  subjective  experience  to  that  of  a  woman  objectively 
described.  Crane  successfully  avoided  the  homosexual  implications  of 
the  original  version.^^ 

Comparably,  the  need  must  often  arise  to  disguise  the  identity  of  a 
loved  one  when  the  love  cannot  be  made  public.  Revisions  for  the  sake 
of  secrecy  seldom  come  to  the  light  of  even  the  most  scrutinizing  scholar's 
attention,  so  their  scope  lies  within  the  realms  of  conjecture.  Were  there 
once  drafts  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  that  clearly  revealed  the  identity  of 
his  friend  or  the  dark  lady?  Did  Meredith  in  his  first  drafts  of  the  poems 
that  make  up  Modern  Love  give  unmistakable  sketches  of  the  participants 
in  his  terrible  domestic  drama?  Such  questions  can  only  tease.  It  is  a 
most  untisual  circumstance  when  such  a  veil  is  lifted. 

Ernest  de  Selincourt  made  one  such  revelation  when  he  published  the 
first  version  of  Coleridge's  'Dejection:  An  Ode.'  "^  A  shorter  version  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Post  of  7  October  1802,  Wordsworth's  wedding 
day,  with  the  name  'Edmund'  used  for  the  friend  to  whom  the  poem  is 
addressed.  In  a  manuscript  copy  made  for  Sir  George  Beaumont  'Wil- 
ham'  is  used  instead  of  'Edmund,'  and  in  a  copy  for  William  Sotheby 
'Wordsworth'  is  used  outright.  But  when  the  poem  appeared  in  Sibylline 
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Leaves  (1817),  not  only  is  the  identity  of  the  friend  addressed  lost  to 
view,  but  the  sex  changes  and  a  vague  'Lady'  takes  the  place  of  Edmund- 
William- Wordsworth.  In  accordance  with  this  change,  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  poem  are  revised.  This  shift  long  puzzled  students  of 
Coleridge's  poetry,  particularly  since  there  seemed  a  real  point  in  ad- 
dressing this  poem,  which  sings  the  death  of  Coleridge's  poetic  imagina- 
tion, to  Wordsworth,  who,  according  to  the  poet,  possessed  the  joy  that 
was  fundamental  to  poetic  achievement. 

The  answer  to  this  puzzle  is  found  in  a  manuscript  version  of  the  poem 
headed  'April  4,  1802.  Sunday  Evening,'  which  was  sent  as  a  letter  to 
Sarah  Hutchinson.  The  'Lady'  had  originally  been  a  lady,  not  Words- 
worth at  all,  and  in  revising  the  poem  for  Sibylline  Leaves  Coleridge 
decided  to  address  it  to  the  person  for  whom  he  had  first  written  it,  even 
though  he  must  still  at  all  costs  conceal  her  identity.  In  1799  Coleridge, 
unhappily  married,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  sister  of  the  woman  who 
was  later  to  become  Wordsworth's  wife,  and  was  tortured  by  the  com- 
parison of  his  ill  fortune  with  the  good  fortune  of  his  friend.  He,  with 
an  incompatible  wife,  chained  moreover  by  children  whom  they  both 
loved,  and  believing  devoutly  in  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  could  never 
take  Sarah  Hutchinson  for  his  own,  whereas,  in  1802,  six  months  after 
he  wrote  his  'Dejection:  An  Ode,'  Wordsworth  and  Mary  Hutchinson 
were  married. 

The  ode,  as  it  was  printed  in  the  Morning  Post  of  that  day,  was  less 
than  half  as  long  as  the  original  draft  sent  to  Sarah.  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
referred  to  the  poem  when  Coleridge  read  it  to  her  and  William  seven- 
teen days  after  he  had  written  it  as  'the  verses  he  wrote  to  Sara,'  and 
just  so  the  poem  originally 'was  —  a  personal  epistle.  When  he  sent  the 
poem  to  the  newspaper  he  necessarily  omitted  the  passages  of  greatest 
intimacy  about  his  love  for  Sarah  and  his  domestic  unhappiness,  and  the 
remaining  passages  on  the  poet's  relation  to  nature  and  the  death  that 
dejection  afflicted  on  the  'shaping  spirit  of  Imagination'  were  ordered  into 
the  form  of  an  ode. 


An  entirely  dififerent  manifestation  of  self-interest  is  the  desire  poets 
occasionally  feel  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  they  are  echoing  each 
other.  As  a  conscious  concern,  this  is  unusual.  Especially  when  young, 
poets  rather  like  to  catch  up  echoes  from  their  most  admired  teachers, 
as  Spenser  did  from  Chaucer,  Drayton  from  Spenser,  and  Milton  from 
Shakespeare,  but  the  echoes  are  likely  to  fade  away  as  the  writer  grows 
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into  his  own  idiom.  Moreover,  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  down 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  'Imitation'  —  the  art  of  studding  one's  verses 
with  recognizable  imitations  of  one's  predecessors  —  was  considered  an 
admirable  poetic  accomplishment.  After  Imitation  lost  ground  during  the 
Romantic  movement,  it  was  sometimes  studiously  avoided,  as  by  Ros- 
setti  who  made  a  fetish  of  not  borrowing  and  especially  of  eschewing 
similarities  to  Browning,  whom  he  passionately  admired.^^ 

Consequently,  in  examining  a  poet's  revisions,  one  sometimes  comes 
on  the  alteration  of  a  perfectly  good  word  for  which  one  can  think  of 
no  other  motivation  than  this.  Carl  Van  Doren,  for  instance,  surely 
guessed  right  when  he  suggested  that  Bryant  changed  a  phrase  'The  busy 
brood  of  care'  in  'Thanatopsis'  (1817)  to  'The  solemn  brood  of  care' 
(1821),  because  he  recalled  that  he  had  picked  up  the  'busy  brood'  from 
a  poem  by  Kirke  White  that  he  had  been  reading.^''^  And  among  the 
various  changes  which  Poe's  'Irene'  (1831)  went  through  before  it  ap- 
peared as  'The  Sleeper'  (1842)  Killis  Campbell  discovered  an  interesting 
alteration  made  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  phrase  of  Byron:  ^^ 

('Irene')  The  lady  sleeps:  oh!  may  her  sleep 

As  it  is  lasting  so  be  deep  — 
No  icy  worms  about  her  creep:     (60-62) 

('The  Sleeper')         My  love,  she  sleeps!  Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep! 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep! 

This  gruesome  passage  recalls  both  Shelley  and  Byron.  Shelley  in  lines 
from  Rosalind  and  Helen: 

And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her 

To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  sweet 

Than  a  baby's  rocked  on  its  nurse's  knee;         (345~7) 

Byron  in  lines  from  The  Giaour: 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 

The  icy  worm  about  them  steal, 

And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 

To  revel  o'er  their  rotdng  sleep, —  (945~8) 

Poe  evidently  could  not  bear  to  divorce  himself  from  Byron's  'creep' 
rhyme,  for  the  word  is  almost  inevitable,  but  he  did  feel  that  the  'icy 
worms'  were  too  specifically  Byron's  property.  The  substituted  'soft'  is 
more  reminiscent  of  the  Shelley  mood.  Finally,  to  close  these  random 
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examples,  the  desire  to  escape  from  too  close  an  echo  is  the  only  reason 
I  can  think  of  for  a  slight  change  which  Archibald  MacLeish  made  in 
'Pole  star  for  this  year'  between  the  time  it  was  printed  in  the  New 
Republic  on  i  January  1936  and  its  inclusion  in  Public  Speech  later  in 
that  year.  The  eighth  stanza  of  the  poem  first  read: 

Liberty  and  pride  and  hope 

And  every  guide-mark  of  the  mind 

That  fixed  our  wandering  once  has  vanished. 

This  star  will  not.  Love's  star  will  not. 

But  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  came  too  close  to  Shakespeare's 

O,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

(Sonnet  cxvi) 

for  he  removed  both  the  'fixed'  and  the  'wandering'  of  his  third  line, 
making  it  read,  'That  led  our  blindness  once  has  vanished.'  Such  qualms 
will  once  in  a  while  probably  overtake  any  poet  who  prides  himself  on 
the  stamp  of  his  own  idiom;  and,  as  in  these  illustrations  from  Bryant, 
Poe,  and  MacLeish,  the  abolition  of  the  echo  does  not  necessarily  better 
the  quality  of  the  verse. 


The  desire  of  a  poet  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colors  as  a  man  rather 
than  as  an  artist  is  a  type  of  self-interest  dominated  by  the  conception  of 
what  his  relation  with  the  public  should  be.  It  is  certainly  one  among  the 
multifarious  motivations  that  led  that  most  prolific  reviser  Wordsworth 
back  to  his  poems.  He  wanted  the  public  to  see  him  as  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment he  published  or,  in  the  case  of  unpublished  work,  to  see  him  as  he 
would  like  to  be  remembered  after  his  death;  his  final  text  should  repre- 
sent his  final  moral  outlook. 

Ernest  de  Selincourt's  study  of  the  manuscripts  that  were  the  founda- 
tion for  the  poem  ultimately  called  Guilt  and  Sorrow  furnishes  a  par- 
ticularly good  illustration  of  this  point.-^  There  are  four  extant  manu- 
scripts of  this  poem,  two  early  and  two  late,  but  the  greater  interest 
attaches  to  the  early  ones.  The  first  of  these  was  a  fair  copy  of  the  poem 
as  first  conceived,  made  by  Dorothy  in  a  little  notebook  at  Windy  Brow 
in  April— May  1794.  The  poem  at  that  time  consisted  of  sixty-one  stanzas 
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and  was  entitled  'Salisbury  Plain.'  From  a  letter  that  Wordsworth  wrote 
his  friend  Wrangham  on  27  November  1795,  it  appears  that  he  was  work- 
ing over  the  poem  at  that  time  with  a  view  to  publication,  and  it  is  this 
revision  which  was  copied  by  Dorothy  into  another  notebook,  probably 
in  1798.  The  poem  was  then  called  'Adventures  on  Salisbury  Plain';  the 
story  is  more  complicated  than  in  the  earlier  version  and  the  theme  is 
uncertain.  Still  ardently  humanitarian,  Wordsworth's  faith  in  the  tri- 
umph of  reason  had,  however,  vanished  by  this  time  and  hence  'his 
picture  of  the  injustice  of  social  conditions  is  drawn  in  still  darker  colours' 
than  it  was  in  the  earlier  version.  Wordsworth  did  not  rate  this  poem 
highly,  but  he  did  think  well  enough  of  the  vagrant's  tale  to  excerpt  it 
from  'Adventures  on  Salisbury  Plain'  and  include  it  as  a  separate  poem, 
'The  Female  Vagrant,'  in  the  1798  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  There  'The 
Female  Vagrant'  was  retained  through  subsequent  editions,  although 
with  modifications  in  his  picture  of  social  injustice.  When  the  whole 
poem.  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  was  published  in  1842,  forty-eight  years  after 
its  first  conception,  all  the  savage  indictments  of  society  written  into  the 
poem  in  1795  are  smoothed  away.  The  poem  was  a  trophy  of  his  younger 
days  but  in  no  true  sense  revealed  the  complete  despair  with  which,  in 
the  mid-'nineties,  he  had  looked  on  the  scene  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  Since  Wordsworth  himself  arranged  all  of  his  poems  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  vital  record  of  his  inner  experiences,  it  is  this  kind  of  tam- 
pering with  the  record  that  his  admirers  {and  his  enemies)  find  hard 
to  forgive. 

But  his  public  in  1842  would  have  known  nothing  about  the  way  in 
which  he  had  modified  his  presentation  of  his  early  moral  outlook 
(although  curious  readers  of  'The  Female  Vagrant'  in  the  1805  edition 
of  Lyrical  Ballads  would  have  detected  a  softening  of  social  judgments), 
nor  would  they  have  had  any  way  of  knowing  just  how  accurate  a  record 
they  were  reading  of  'The  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind'  when,  after  Words- 
worth's death  in  1850,  his  executors  gave  over  The  Prelude  for  publica- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  astonishingly  accurate.  He  had  first  finished 
the  poem  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  he  was  eighty  when 
he  died.  For  forty-five  years  he  had  it  by  him  to  mend  as  he  would.  When 
the  length  of  those  years  and  the  length  of  the  poem  are  considered 
together,  one  comes  up  with  something  of  a  glad  surprise  to  discover  that 
he  made  as  few  changes  as  he  did  in  the  record  of  his  thinking  and  of 
his  moral  development.  Yet  he  did  make  some,  and  since  1926  his  readers, 
for  the  first  time,  can  trace  them. 
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In  that  year  Ernest  de  Selincourt  edited  for  publication  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press  the  text  of  The  Prelude  as  copied  by  Dorothy  Words- 
worth and  Sarah  Hutchinson  in  1805-6  when  the  poem  was  first  com- 
pleted. In  this  splendid  edition  the  text  of  1805-6  is  set  opposite  the  text 
of  1850,  intermediate  variants  being  noted  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  so 
that  the  book  makes  easy  the  study  of  Wordsworth's  changes.  He  had 
from  the  first  determined  that  the  story  of  the  growth  of  his  own  mind 
should  appear  posthumously,  so  all  of  the  emendations  can  correctly  be 
thought  of  as  preparation  of  the  poem  for  the  press.  These  changes  were 
summarized  by  de  Selincourt  in  his  introduction  and  continue  to  be  scru- 
tinized by  scholars  —  in  particular  by  Mary  E.  Burton  in  The  One 
Wordsworth  (1942)  and  by  Raymond  Dexter  Havens  in  his  impressive 
book  The  Mind  of  a  Poet  (1941).  The  most  interesting  changes  of  ideas 
revealed  in  these  revisions  are  as  follows. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  Wordsworth  grew  to  distrust  many  of  his 
former  concepts  and  enthusiasms  and  allowed  the  critical  and  more 
humble  attitude  of  his  age  to  impinge  on  the  picture  he  had  given  of  his 
youth.  For  instance,  while  still  disapproving  the  'timid  course'  of  scholastic 
studies  at  Cambridge,^*^  he  tempered  his  criticism  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  university  seem  less  at  fault  for  the  waste  of  his  time  there; 
and  in  speaking  of  melancholy  and  indolence  as  the  'map'  of  his  collegiate 
life,  he  took  the  responsibility  on  himself,  as  in  earlier  days  he  never  had: 

...  the  fault 
This  I  repeat,  was  mine;  mine  be  the  blame,  (vi.  188-9,  ^850) 

The  change  in  attitude,  as  de  Selincourt  pointed  out,  was  'befitting  one 
who  had  sons  of  undergraduate  age,  and  whose  brother  was  Master  of 
Trinity.' ^^  Since  by  1804  Wordsworth  was  already  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  England  in  her  fight  with  Napoleon,  the  changes  he  made  in 
describing  his  attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution  are  not  drastic. 
His  growing  conservatism  after  1804  took  the  form  of  an  increased  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  country  and  an  increased  criticism  of  France,  but  he 
never  misrepresented  the  enthusiasm  he  had  felt  for  France  during  the 
'golden  hours'  of  her  Revolution.  Already  in  1804  he  wrote  of  his  revolu- 
tionary ardors  as  'juvenile  errors'  (x.  638,  1805—6),  for  by  then  he  was 
sure  that  liberty  lay  in  the  hope  of  England's  victory.  But,  while  still 
condemning  the  English  government  for  their  persecution  of  English 
radicals  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  did  modify  the  language 
he  had  at  first  used  against  them  (xi.  70—73);  and  he  introduced  a  eulogy 
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of  Burke  (vii.  512-43),  first  drafted  in  1820  and  altered  between  then  and 
1833,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  original  poem  and  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  true  to  the  emotions  that  Burke's  oratory  might 
have  raised  in  him  when  he  heard  it  on  visits  to  London  in  1791  or  1793. 
If  apology  is  needed  for  this  striking  deviation  from  the  record,  the  only 
possible  one  is  that  of  Miss  Burton,  who  asks  whether  later  in  life  he 
may  not  have  realized  'that  in  1793  more  of  Burke's  wisdom  than  he 
knew  at  the  time  influenced  him  in  his  return  first  to  a  calmer  state  of 
mind,  then  to  a  more  rational  political  philosophy?'  ^^ 

The  modification  of  his  objections  to  his  university  and  to  the  English 
government  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  are,  however,  slight, 
compared  with  the  revisions  that  affect  statements  about  his  philosophy 
of  life  and  his  religion.  In  brief  it  may  be  said  of  Wordsworth's  faith 
that  it  changed  its  center  from  'natural  piety'  to  'piety,'  that  the  years 
brought  him  a  humility  that  made  him  feel  the  need  for  a  religious  faith 
founded  in  an  institution  and  tradition  which  lay  outside  the  individual's 
powers  of  sensation  rather  than  such  a  faith  as  had  come  to  him  in  his 
youth  from  the  very  wellspring  of  his  being.  Although  he  seldom  went 
to  church,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  last  half  of  his  life  were  satisfactorily 
centered  in  the  orthodox  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
this  metamorphosis  is  apparent  in  many  revised  lines  and  passages  of 
The  Prelude. 

For  instance,  when  Wordsworth  began  to  write  The  Prelude  he  had 
recovered  from  the  moral  despair  that  suffused,  as  just  described,  the  1795 
version  of  Guilt  and  Sorrow.  His  great  years  were  1798— 1804,  when  his 
faith  in  man's  mind  and  imaginative  powers  was  boundless  and  when  his 
creative  abilities  were  at  their  highest.  As  de  Selincourt  said,  '  "dignity", 
"majesty",  "sovereignty"  are  words  again  and  again  applied  to  the  human 
mind  in  the  early  Prelude,  and  again  and  again  qualified  in  the  later 
texts.' ^^  Where  dust  and  worms  appear  in  the  1850  text  in  allusion  to 
man's  mortality,  one  can  be  sure  they  were  later  additions  —  which  is 
not  to  say  that  they  necessarily  make  for  bad  poetry.  Any  lover  of  the 
poem  would  miss  the  beautiful  opening  of  a  famous  passage  in  Book  i: 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music;  (340-41,  1850) 

which  at  first  read: 

The  mind  of  Man  is  fram'd  even  like  the  breath 
And  harmony  in  music. 
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But  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  a  most  significant  metamorphosis  of  the 
following  lines: 

I  worshipp'd  then  among  the  depth  of  things 

As  my  soul  bade  me;  could  I  then  take  part 

In  aught  but  admiration,  or  be  pleased 

With  any  thing  but  humbleness  and  love; 

I  felt,  and  nothing  else;  (xi.  234-8,   1805-6) 

into: 

Worshipping  then  among  the  depth  of  things. 

As  piety  ordained;  could  I  submit 

To  measured  admiradon,  or  to  aught 

That  should  preclude  humility  and  love? 

I  felt,  observed,  and  pondered.  (xii.  184-8,  1850) 

Here  the  change  is  complete  from  'natural  emotion  prompted  by  sensa- 
tion only'  to  'external  sanction  .  .  .  supported  by  reflection.'  ^^ 

He  carefully  reworded  expressions  of  his  early  pantheism  in  such  a  way 
that  Nature  should  be  shown  to  take  a  subordinate  role.  As  an  especially 
clear  illustration  of  this  pervasive  tendency  there  is  a  passage  which  tells 
that  from  the  first  he  was  subservient 

To  God  and  Nature's  single  sovereignty. 

Familiar  presences  of  awful  Power 

And  fellowship  with  venerable  books 

To  sanction  the  proud  workings  of  the  soul. 

And  mountain  liberty.  (ix.  237-41,  1805-6) 

The  last  two  and  a  half  lines  passed  untouched  into  the  final  version,  but 
the  first  two  were  rephrased  to  read: 

To  presences  of  God's  mysterious  power 

Made  manifest  in  Nature's  sovereignty       (ix.  234-5,  1850) 

The  'awful  Power'  of  the  original  was  God-and-Nature  as  one;  later  it  was 
God's  power  alone,  though  'Made  manifest  in  Nature's  sovereignty,'  a 
revision  which  Havens  believes  to  have  been  made  because  The  Excursion 
had  been  criticized  for  its  pantheism:  'It  is  clearly  implied  that  God  is 
not  the  same  as  Nature  but  that  in  the  poet's  youth  the  two  were  inex- 
tricably blended.'  ^^  But  that  is  the  point;  Wordsworth  is  supposed  to  be 
leaving  an  accurate  record  of  his  youth. 

Such  changes  are  particularly  rife  in  the  last  book  of  The  Prelude, 
which  is  a  philosophical  conclusion  to  the  whole  poem.  I  must  agree  with 
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de  Selincourt,  whose  judgments  are  modified  by  Havens  and  ardendy 
disputed  by  Miss  Burton,  that  in  this  'Conclusion': 

The  ideas  he  has  introduced  are  from  the  brain  that  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,  they  were  entirely  alien  to  his  thought  and  feeling,  not  only  in  that 
youth  and  early  manhood  of  which  The  Prelude  recounts  the  history,  but 
in  that  maturer  period  when  it  was  written;  and  they  have  no  rightful  place 
in  the  poem.^^ 

The  public's  reception  of  The  Excursion  had,  after  all,  given  him  experi- 
ence how  a  long  reflective  poem  of  his  would  be  taken  and  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  his  last  monument  would  be  that  of  a  Christian. 

To  the  same  end,  as  late  as  for  the  edition  of  1845,  he  altered  The 
Excursion.  John  Wilson,  in  writing  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North  (1842),  had  spoken  of  Wordsworth's  religion  as  'a 
very  high  religion,'  but  'not  Christianity,'  and  had  quoted  lines  from  the 
Story  of  Margaret  in  The  Excursion,  deploring  that  the  passage  utterly 
lacked  'Revealed  Religion'  in  a  context  'where  it  ought  to  have  been 
all-in-all.'  ^^  The  old  man  who  had  told  Margaret's  pathetic  story  ended 
by  encouraging  the  poet  not  to  be  over-saddened  by  the  tale  but  to  take 
solace  from  it: 

Be  wise  and  chearful,  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 

Here  is  where  Wilson  missed  Revealed  Religion,  and  before  1845  Words- 
worth replaced  these  lines  by: 

Nor  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  One 

Who,  in  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimes  felt 

The  unbounded  might  of  prayer;  and  learned,  with  soul 

Fixed  on  the  Cross,  that  consolation  springs, 

From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain, 

For  the  meek  Sufferer.  Why  then  should  we  read 

The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye?     (1.934-40) 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  Christianity  of  this  passage,  and  others 
were  altered  to  the  same  end.^^ 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  Wordsworth's  difficulties  over  his  classical 
poem  'Laodamia'  (1815)  are  a  revelation  not  of  a  changing  moral  atti- 
tude, for  the  poem  was  written  in  18 14  when  his  moral  ideas  were  pretty 
well  set,  but  of  a  genuine  moral  quandary.  Wordsworth  was  not  well 
qualified  to  judge  the  conduct  of  a  woman  who  died  suddenly  of  pas- 
sionate love,  powerless  to  profit  by  the  temperate  doctrines  she  had  just 
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heard  from  her  husband's  shade.  The  long  endurances  of  love  were  a  kind 
of  suffering  he  was  better  able  to  understand.  At  any  rate,  he  was  often 
perplexed  with  this  poem.^®  At  first,  in  1815-20,  he  placed  it  among 
poems  'founded  on  the  Affections,'  a  position  inferior  to  that  which  it 
later  occupied  among  'Poems  of  the  Imagination.'  The  opening  of  the 
poem  was  at  one  time  attacked  by  Landor;  the  next  to  the  last  stanza,  as 
revised  for  the  edition  of  1827,  by  his  nephew  John  Wordsworth;  and 
another  passage,  by  Barron  Field,  as  late  as  1839.  It  was  in  the  next  to 
the  last  stanza  that  the  crux  of  the  difficulty  occurred.  Hermes  had  just 
led  off  the  shade  of  Laodamia's  husband,  Protesilaus,  'And  on  the  palace- 
floor  a  lifeless  corpse  She  lay.'  What  next  should  be  done  about  her? 
Wordsworth  had  at  first  treated  her  mercifully,  even  romantically: 

Ah,  judge  her  gently  who  so  deeply  loved! 

Her,  who,  in  reason's  spite,  yet  without  crime, 

Was  in  a  trance  of  passion  thus  removed; 

Delivered  from  the  galling  yoke  of  time 

And  these  frail  elements  —  to  gather  flowers 

Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers.  (158-63) 

This  through  the  edition  of  1820.  'To  what  purpose  then  the  mission  of 
Protesilaus?'  Wordsworth  himself  asked  later.  So  in  1827  the  reader  is  no 
longer  called  upon  to  judge  her  gently;  instead  he  is  told  how  the  stern 
gods  treated  the  case: 

By  no  weak  pity  might  the  Gods  be  moved; 
She  who  thus  perished  not  without  the  crime 
Of  Lovers  that  in  Reason's  spite  have  loved, 
Was  doomed  to  wander  in  a  grosser  clime 
Apart  from  happy  Ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

This  version  had  the  virtue  of  moral  consistency,  for  her  husband's  shade 
had  told  her  that  the 

Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul;  (74~5) 

and  had  warned  her  that  she  was  weak  in  reason  and  too  slow  in  self- 
government.  Hence  the  gods  would  never  have  allowed  her  'to  gather 
flowers/Of  blissful  quiet'  in  the  after-life.  Also  the  new  version  placed 
her  shade  where  Virgil  had,  'in  a  mournful  region,  among  unhappy 
Lovers.'  This  version  lasted  through  the  editions  of  1832  and  1836,  except 
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that  in  these  editions  the  allusion  to  the  'grosser  clime'  was  deleted  and 
she 

Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time, 
Apart  from  happy  Ghosts.  .  . 

The  nature  of  the  region  which  her  shade  inhabited  is  obscure.  In  1843 
the  reference  to  Reason  is  dropped  and  she  is  not  said  actually  to  have 
committed  a  crime  but  is  accused  of  something  as  desperate: 

She  —  who  though  warned,  exhorted,  and  reproved. 
Thus  died,  from  passion  desperate  to  a  crime 
By  the  just  Gods  whom  no  weak  pity  moved, 
Was  doomed  ... 

But  certainly  the  phrase  'desperate  to  a  crime'  is  awkward,  even  obscure, 
and  the  meaning  is  finally  cleared  up  with  the  revised  phrasing: 

Thus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved, 
She  perished;  and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime, 

she  was  doomed,  as  she  had  been  since  1832,  to  wear  out  her  appointed 
time  apart  from  the  happy  Ghosts.  The  last  two  revisions  are  a  compro- 
mise between  the  first  two:  she  was  not  to  be  treated  gently  and  allowed 
to  gather  flowers,  but  neither  was  her  sudden  passionate  death  a  real 
crime,  it  just  closely  resembled  one,  and  evidently  the  gods  did  not 
distinguish. 

This  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Wordsworth's  treatment  of  a  passage  from 
edition  to  edition  when  that  passage  gave  him  difficulty.  Friends  con- 
tributed to  his  deliberation,  and  often  the  critics.  He  heeded  everyone  but 
thought  each  problem  out  for  himself  even  if  the  final  result  satisfied  no 
one.  In  'Laodamia'  the  dilemma  lay  outside  the  realm  of  dickering  over 
words;  a  whole  moral  code  was  at  stake.  The  gods  had  to  judge  as  Greek 
gods  presumably  would,  but  could  Wordsworth  — -  a  good  Christian  — 
allow  that  when  Love  won  over  Reason  the  result  was  in  fact  a  crime.? 
Obviously  not. 

For  sheer  bulk  of  lines  revised  either  before  or  after  publication  Words- 
worth holds  a  kind  of  unenviable  championship,  and  has  more  often  been 
held  up  as  a  warning  of  what  not  to  do  than  as  a  model  of  what  to  do. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his  revisions  were,  for  better  or  worse, 
stylistic,  and  the  nature  of  them  will  be  discussed  later. 
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Change  of  Mind 

...  a  poem  should  be  allowed 
to  change  its  mind  in  the  light 
of  new  experience  as  often  as 
an  individual:  indeed,  poetry 
would  not  be  representative  of 
life  if  it  did  not  often  behave 
capriciously. 


ii.S  the  artist  grows  and  his  critical  standards 
either  change  or  are  sharpened,  he  sometimes  discovers  the  impulse 
irresistible  to  retouch  his  work  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  reflect  his 
greater  maturity.  It  has  just  been  argued  that  Wordsworth  did  this  chiefly 
for  his  own  sake,  to  reveal  himself  in  his  true  colors,  but  other  poets 
appear  to  have  done  so  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  poems. 

On  rare  occasions  it  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  that  is  newly  regarded 
and  found  faulty,  with  the  result  that  in  narrative  poetry  even  the  motiva- 
tion may  have  been  an  afterthought  and  the  quality  of  the  poem  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  what  ultimately  emerges  as  its  central  driving  force. 

A  significant  revision  of  this  kind  is  one  that  Coleridge  made  in  The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Wordsworth  had  originally  suggested  to 
him  that  the  Mariner's  ship  be  navigated  by  the  dead  men  after  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  so  in  1798  it  was,  but  in  1800  Coleridge  added  a 
stanza  which  abolished  this  ghostly  concept: 

'I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!' 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 

'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain. 

Which    to    their    corpses    came    again, 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest:  .  .  .  (345~9) 
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These  angelic  spirits  merely  make  of  the  dead  bodies  the  mechanism  for 
fulfilling  their  task  of  bringing  the  ship  and  the  Mariner  back  to  land. 
The  original  description  of  the  souls  did  not  fit  this  new,  more  Christian 
concept,  for  their  right  arms  had  burned  like  torches,  their  stony  eyeballs 
glittered  red,  and  the  light  reflected  a  red  glare  on  the  Mariner's  skin  — 
altogether  an  indubitably  hellish  effect.  The  five  stanzas  in  Part  vi  which 
had  been  largely  devoted  to  this  description  were  deleted  in  light  of  the 
new  concept,  the  poem  thereby  gaining  in  spiritual  significance,  for  the 
angelic  spirits  serve  a  double  purpose:  they  bring  the  ship  back  to  land, 
and  the  Mariner  from  sin  to  salvation. 

Another  ballad,  Rossetti's  'Sister  Helen,'  was  even  longer  in  acquiring 
its  central  significance.  In  the  ballad  as  first  printed  in  the  Dusseldorf 
Artists'  Album  (1854)  and,  much  revised,  in  his  Poems  of  1870,  the 
forsaken  witch-woman  Helen  has  for  three  days  been  melting  a  wax 
image  of  Keith  of  Ewern,  and  on  the  third  night  the  young  man's  father 
comes  to  plead  with  her  in  vain  for  his  son's  life.  But  in  1879,  while 
revising  'Sister  Helen'  for  the  Tauchnitz  Edition  of  Poems,  Rossetti  had 
a  much  more  dramatic  idea.  Writing  to  Hall  Caine,  he  said: 

.  .  .  what  should  you  say  if  Keith  of  Ewern  were  a  three  days'  bridegroom  — 
if  the  spell  had  begun  on  the  wedding-morning  —  and  if  the  bride  herself 
became  the  last  pleader  for  mercy?  I  fancy  you  will  see  your  way  now.  The 
culminating,  irresistible  provocation  helps,  I  think,  to  humanize  Helen,  besides 
Hfting  the  tragedy  to  a  yet  sterner  height.^  | 

He  had  added  eight  stanzas  to  bring  about  this  heightened  effect,  and  it 
it  true  that  the  witch's  vengeance  is  infinitely  more  exultant  for  the  fact 
that  the  last  hapless  pleader  for  Keith's  life  is  his  three-day  bride.  The 
poem  was  twenty-five  years  old  before  it  took  on  a  true  climax  and 
human  motivation. 

The  historical  poems  of  Michael  Drayton  are  another  case  in  point.  As 
they  progressed  from  edition  to  edition  they  reflected  the  strengthening 
grasp  that  Drayton  held  over  his  material.  Decreasingly  interested  in  the 
romantic  possibilities  of  his  narratives,  he  tried  to  elucidate  the  historical 
lessons  that  could  be  derived  from  them. 

The  rewriting  of  Mortimeriados  (1596)  as  The  Barons  Warres  (1603) 
is  a  notable  example.^  The  Barons  Warres  was  undoubtedly  an  effort  to 
emulate  Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  and  Kathleen  Tillotson  sums  up  the  changes 
Drayton  made  in  Mortimeriados  as  'an  attempt  to  write  a  poem  more 
like  Daniel's.  That  is,  a  poem  more  historical,  more  critical,  less  roman- 
tic, less  decorated.'  He  even  changed  his  rhyme  scheme  from  the  original 
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rhyme  royal  to  an  eight-line  stanza  like  that  used  by  Daniel.  The  second 
poem  is  several  hundred  lines  longer  than  the  first,  'and  only  a  little  over 
half  its  lines  show^  any  correspondence  with  the  earlier  poem.'  In 
Mortimeriados  the  love  story  of  Mortimer  and  the  Queen  w^as  inclined  to 
overshadow  the  political  issues,  but  in  The  Barons  Warres  Drayton  added 
seventy  stanzas  that  fortify  the  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  king 
and  the  barons,  thereby  giving  the  poem  a  more  historical  background. 
'Like  Shakespeare  and  Daniel,  Drayton  wishes  to  demonstrate  the  evils 
of  civil  war.'  The  same  tendencies  prevail  in  the  later  careful  revision  for 
the  edition  of  1609. 

Comparably,  in  the  drastic  revision  of  Piers  Gaveston  (1593-4)  for 
the  edition  of  1604,  Drayton  shook  loose  from  the  rather  tender  influence 
of  Marlowe's  portraiture  of  Edward  II  and  shifted  the  emphasis  to 
Gaveston.  The  poem  was  cut  to  a  third  of  its  original  length,  and  was 
made  less  descriptive,  less  erotic,  more  detached.  In  1605,  Robert  of 
Normandie  (1596),  as  well  as  being  gready  reduced  in  length,  was 
cleared  of  much  of  its  romantic  coloring  so  that  the  emphasis  fell  more 
soundly  on  the  historical  events.^ 

The  republication  of  a  satire  offers  its  own  problems  if  the  writer's 
attitude  toward  the  objects  of  his  attacks  has  shifted.  Pope  went  to  great 
lengths  to  refocus  the  attack  of  The  Dunciad  by  dethroning  Theobald 
and  elevating  CoUey  Gibber  as  prince  of  dunces,  and  Byron  wished  he 
had  never  written  his  English  Bards.  A  successor  to  Byron's  piece  was 
Leigh  Hunt's  'The  Feast  of  the  Poets,'  published  in  181 1  in  the  short- 
lived Reflector.  In  this  publication,  after  parodying  Wordsworth's  worst 
style.  Hunt  had  summarily  dismissed  him  with  a  couplet: 

And  as  to  that  Wordsworth  he'd  been  so  benurst, 
Second  childhood  with  him  had  come  close  on  the  first. 

But  during  the  next  two  years  Hunt  began  seriously  to  weigh  Words- 
worth's merits  and  set  him  at  greater  worth.  When  the  poem  appeared 
with  its  elaborate  notes  in  18 14,  the  preface  called  attention  to  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  text.  Hunt  did  not  retract  anything  that  he  still  felt 
about  the  perversion  of  Wordsworth's  genius  and  he  retained  his  really 
amusing  parody,  but  he  added  a  passage  of  twenty  lines  in  which  Apollo, 
after  giving  Wordsworth  a  sound  talking-to,  allows  him  the  opportunity 
to  show  that  he  has  a  spark  left  of  the  divine  fire  and  sends  him  home 
wrapped  in  a  cloud.  It  was  as  pleasant  a  recognition  as  could  be  fitted 
into  the  satire. 
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A  changed  view  of  a  poem's  subject  can  sometimes  have  exciting 
results,  as  when  Meredith  rewrote  'Love  in  the  Valley'  and  D.  H.  Law- 
rence a  number  of  his  poems. 

Twenty-seven  years  after  Meredith  had  published  a  poem  called  'Love 
in  the  Valley'  in  his  Poems  of  1851,  the  title  appeared  again  with  a  new 
poem.  True,  the  second  version  has  the  same  fascinating  stanza,  the  same 
lovely  and  desirable  maiden  in  her  rural  setting,  but  the  whole  temper  ■ 
of  the  poem  is  changed,  and  it  is  much  longer.  It  had  grown  from  eleven 
to  twenty-six  stanzas. 

Meredith  seems  to  have  started  out  to  revise  the  poem,  to  'tinker'  with 
it,  and  this  he  did  in  the  first  two  stanzas.  The  revisions  are  interesting 
and  altogether  good,  but  I  cite  only  the  second  half  of  the  second  stanza. 
In  the  first  version  he  had  resorted  to  the  miserable  device  of  wishing  that 
the  maiden  were  as  jealous  as  a  'dove,'  so  that  he  would  have  a  word  to 
rhyme  with  'love,'  but  this  naivete  could  not  be  tolerated,  so  out  went  the 
'love'  and  the  'dove'  too.  In  the  second  version  of  this  quatrain  Meredith 
achieves  a  lift,  an  exultation,  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  first: 

(1851)         Shy  as  the  squirrel  whose  nest  is  in  the  pine  tops; 
Gentle  —  ah!  that  she  were  as  jealous  as  the  dove! 
Full  of  all  the  wildness  of  the  woodland  creatures, 
Happy  in  herself  is  the  maiden  that  I  love! 

(1878)         Shy  as  the  squirrel  that  leaps  among  the  pine-tops, 
Wayward  as  the  swallow  overhead  at  set  of  sun, 
She  whom  I  love  is  hard  to  catch  and  conquer. 

Hard,  but  O  the  glory  of  the  winning  were  she  won! 

It  was  important  to  introduce  the  swallow  in  the  second  half  of  the 
stanza,  for  both  the  squirrel  and  the  swallow  were  in  the  first  half  and 
the  balance  is  lost  if  one  of  the  similes  is  omitted.  But  the  rise  of  the  last 
line  is  what  is  really  significant:  in  revising  away  the  dove-love  rhyme, 
Meredith  found  a  line  that  foreshadowed  victory  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  at  this  point,  I  believe,  that  a  new  idea  took  hold  of  him.  A  lover 
so  sensitive  to  beauty  should  certainly  win  a  maiden  so  lovely,  should  not 
just  be  left  praying  for  her.  Meredith  would  probably  not  have  phrased 
his  intention  so  grossly,  but  a  change  there  was,  and  the  'Hard,  but  O  the 
glory  of  the  winning  were  she  won!'  pointed  to  it.  'Glory'  is  a  big  word 
and  must  be  justified.  After  this  line  the  third  stanza  of  the  original  had 
to  go,  for  the  matter  falls  like  a  thud.  The  fourth  is  the  lovely  one  of  the 
girl's  mother  tending  her  before  the  mirror,  and  is  retained  with  only 
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two  small  changes.  Then  Meredith  evidently  was  swept  into  the  swing 
of  his  rhythm  and  stanzas  all  over  again  and  into  a  mood  to  compose 
rather  than  revise.  He  found  one  other  stanza  and  four  images  that 
were  good  enough  to  retain,  but  for  the  rest  he  abandoned  his  early 
poem  and  wrote  a  longer  and  finer  one. 

The  first  'Love  in  the  Valley'  had  been  a  plea  and  had  ended  rather 
vapidly  with  the  question  whether  the  maiden  was  just  waiting  for  the 
spring  before  acknowledging  her  love,  for  if  this  was  what  she  was  wait- 
ing for  he  cried:  'Then  come  merry  April  with  all  thy  birds  and  beauties!' 
But  the  poem  of  Meredith's  middle  years  is  a  song  of  love  triumphant. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  it  spells  the  maiden's  ultimate  surrender,  and 
before  it  closes  she  is  his;  the  poet-lover  knows  that  he  is  'the  light  and 
living  of  her  eyes.'  The  woods  flash  and  flush  with  recognition  of  their 
approaching  mating:  'All  seem  to  know  what  is  for  heaven  alone.' 

Lawrence  often  seems  to  have  had  the  same  kind  of  experience  that 
Meredith  had  in  rewriting  'Love  in  the  Valley.'  He  would  start  to  revise 
a  poem  by  improving  its  phrasing  and  then  be  caught  up  in  the  theme, 
reconceiving  it  and  writing  freshly.  He  explained  in  a  foreword  (1928) 
to  his  Collected  Poems: 

Some  of  the  earliest  poems,  like  'The  Wild  Common'  and  'Virgin  Youth,' 
are  a  good  deal  rewritten.  They  were  struggling  to  say  something  which  it 
takes  a  man  twenty  years  to  be  able  to  say  ...  A  young  man  is  afraid  of  his 
demon  and  puts  his  hand  over  the  demon's  mouth  sometimes  and  speaks  for 
him.  And  the  things  the  young  man  says  are  very  rarely  poetry.  So  I  have 
tried  to  let  the  demon  say  his  say,  and  to  remove  the  passages  where  the  young 
man  intruded.  So  that,  in  the  first  volume,  many  poems  are  changed,  some 
entirely  rewritten,  recast.  But  usually  this  is  only  because  the  poem  started  out 
to  be  something  which  it  didn't  quite  achieve,  because  the  young  man  inter- 
fered with  his  own  demon. 

Once  his  demon  was  freed  by  maturity  it  took  hold  of  these  youthful 
poems  with  astonishing  zest. 

The  two  poems  mentioned  in  this  foreword  are  perfectly  illustrative. 
The  first  thirteen  lines  of  'Virgin  Youth'  as  it  appeared  in  Collected 
Poems  roughly  correspond  with  the  first  thirteen  lines  of  the  poem  in 
Amores  (1916);  then  there  is  a  big  change.  The  new  writing  makes  a 
poem  of  sixty-two  instead  of  twenty-two  lines,  and  the  phallic  experi- 
ence now  sung  is  one  which  the  young  man  had  not  dared  speak  of. 
Much  the  same  thing  happened  to  'The  Wild  Common,'  the  earliest 
written  of  his  published  poems.  In  the  first  four  stanzas  there  are  a  few 
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verbal  changes,  but  in  the  fifth  he  starts  on  a  new  track.  The  poem 
begins  with  images  of  the  wild  common,  with  its  gorse  bushes,  peewits, 
and  rabbits.  The  boy  stands  naked  on  the  bank  of  an  old  sheep-dip  and 
watches  his  shadow  quiver  in  the  water.  So  far  Lawrence  followed  his 
old  poem,  but  from  that  point  his  memory  must  have  caught  hold  of 
him  —  his  memory  and  the  needs  of  the  poem  —  for  he  started  to  com- 
pose a  far  more  exultant  poem  than  the  first.  Shadow  suggested  substance, 
and  he  was  off: 

What  if  the  gorse-flowers  shrivelled,  and  I  were  gone? 

What  if  the  waters  ceased,  where  were  the  marigolds  then,  and 

the  gudgeon? 
What  is  this  thing  that  I  look  down  upon? 
White  on  the  water  wimples  my  shadow,  strains  like  a  dog  on  a 

string,  to  run  on. 

How  it  looks  back,  like  a  white  dog  to  its  master! 

I  on  the  bank  all  substance,  my  shadow  all  shadow  looking  up  to 

me,  looking  back! 
And  the  water  runs,  and  runs  faster,  runs  faster. 
And  the  white  dog  dances  and  quivers,  I  am  holding  his  cord 

quite  slack. 

But  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  substance,  here! 

My  shadow  is  neither  here  nor  there;  but  I,  I  am  royally  here! 

I  am  here!  I  am  here!  screams  the  peewit;  the  may-blobs  burst  out 

in  a  laugh  as  they  hear! 
Here!  flick  the  rabbits.  Here!  pants  the  gorse.  Here!  say  the  insects 

far  and  near.* 

There  had  been  no  rise  of  blood  and  rhythm  in  the  two  stanzas  which 
these  three  replace.  Rather,  the  lines  were  heavy  and  he  had  compared  his 
soul  to  a  passionate  woman  who  turns  'Filled  with  remorseful  terror  to 
the  man  she  scorned.'  And  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  original  poem  there 
was  again  the  metaphor  of  a  woman,  for  the  water  lifts  and  sinks  him 
as  if  it  were  the  'living  blood'  of  a  'heaving  woman'  who  holds  him.  All 
the  turgid  woman-imagery  is  gone  from  the  new  poem,  and  the  last  two 
stanzas  are  rewritten  in  the  vein  of  the  interpolated  ones.  The  water  loves 
him  as  it  did  before,  but  now  it  loves  him  as  substance;  in  fact,  'all  that 
is  God  takes  substance!' 

*  From  Collected  Poems,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  vol.  I,  by  permission  of  The  Viking 
Press. 
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Apparently  Lawrence  often  did  the  same  kind  of  rewriting  before 
publication,  and  the  three  versions  of  'Bavarian  Gentians,'  included  by 
Richard  Aldington  and  Giuseppe  Orioli  in  an  appendix  to  their  collection 
of  his  Last  Poems,  are  accessible  revelations  of  his  fecundity.  'Bavarian 
Gentians'  evidently  started  as  a  simple  Imagist  poem  in  short  lines  of 
free  verse,  repetitious  and  patterned,  dwelling  on  the  effect  of  dark  blue 
gentians  in  a  sunny  room.  Lawrence  remarks  that  his  soul  has  gone  a 
journey  in  the  gloom  of  these  flowers,  but  the  remark  is  left  unexplained. 
Another  version  introduces  the  flowers  as  a  symbol:  theirs  is  the  gloom 
down  which  Persephone  has  just  gone  when  returning  to  her  bridegroom 
Pluto  in  the  realm  of  the  dead.  There  is  still  nothing  specified  about  the 
journey  the  poet's  soul  has  taken,  and  it  remains  for  a  third  version  to 
fuse  the  symbol  with  the  poet's  experience. 

Here  Lawrence  really  took  a  fresh  look  at  his  subject.  The  poem  is 
entirely  new,  written  in  longer  lines  of  free  verse,  and  composed  on  the 
basis  of  the  suggestions  in  the  first  two  versions.  The  gentians  take  their 
true  shape  as  torches  that  blaze  darkly,  and  the  poet  asks  for  one  of  these 
torch-like  gentians  to  darken  him  down  the  way  that  Persephone  has 
gone.  In  a  fourth  and  final  version  nearly  every  line  is  retouched,  and  the 
complicated  paradox  of  dark  lamps  is  more  deliberately  pointed. 

'Bavarian  Gentians'  was  thus  generated  and  matured.  Two  separate 
poems  gave  birth  to  a  third,  which  is  again  an  entirely  separate  being,  and 
this  third  is  then  polished  and  perfected,  as  a  child  is  shaped  and 
civilized.  The  process  took  place  while  Lawrence  was  dying.  The  great 
lover  of  flowers,  who  from  his  earliest  days  had  described  them  with 
fidelity  and  gloried  in  them  as  symbols,  had  found  on  foreign  soil  his 
own  dark  funeral  flower.  The  final,  highly  wrought  poem  is  intensely 
personal,  intensely  felt. 


More  poems,  however,  have  been  revised  because  of  their  authors' 
changing  critical  standards  than  because  of  new  attitudes  toward  the 
central  matter  of  their  poems.  It  may  be  that  the  poet  has  picked  up  a 
theoretical  or  technical  suggestion  which  he  accepts  and  applies  to  his 
earlier  verses. 

It  was,  for  instance,  what  Bryant  learned  from  Wordsworth  that 
accounted  for  many  of  his  revisions.  Wordsworth  had  made  him  conscious 
of  the  kind  of  language  which  he,  as  a  poet  of  nature,  should  adopt,  and 
his  acceptance  of  Wordsworth's  theory  of  simple  diction  wrenched  him 
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away  from  the  models  of  his  youth,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  on 
eighteenth-century  verse  and  made  by  his  father  to  write  Augustan 
couplets  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy.  Looking  back  at  his  early  verse, 
he  found  typical  eighteenth-century  periphrases  and  fancy  phrases  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  let  stand.^ 

A  fault  of  diction  that  the  reviewers  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  (1798)  pointed  out  was  the  overuse  of  archaisms  in  The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  The  reviewer  in  the  British  Critic  for  October 
1799  had  declared  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  that  the  author  'is  not  cor- 
rectly versed  in  the  old  language  which  he  undertakes  to  employ.  "Noises 
of  a  swound"  .  .  .  and  "broad  as  a  Weft,"  are  both  nonsensical.'  And 
this  reviewer  was  only  one  of  many  readers  who  made  clear  to  Coleridge 
that  his  use  of  archaisms  was  unacceptable.  In  revising  The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner  for  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800)  he 
radically  reduced  their  number.  Both  phrases  that  the  British  Critic  had 
objected  to  were  struck  out,  though  the  'noises  of  a  swound'  (with  the 
change  from  'of  to  'in')  was  happily  restored  at  a  later  date.  The  'weft' 
had  not,  in  fact,  been  improperly  used.^  Other  archaic  words  which  were 
dropped  in  1800  were  .'Pheerci'  'elditch,'  'eftsones,'  and  'Lavrock.'  Even 
the  spelling  of  words  in  the  first  version  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  had  been 
much  closer  to  that  of  the  old  ballads  and  of  Chaucer  than  it  ever  was 
thereafter.  The  hero  was  spelled  the  'ancyent  Marinere';  'eye'  appeared  as 
'ee'  and  'eyes'  as  'een';  'spread'  as  'yspread';  'given'  as  'yeven';  'nor'  as  'ne'; 
and  'without'  as  'withouten.'  Evidently  Coleridge  was  fully  persuaded 
that  these  old  spellings  and  many  of  his  archaic  words  were  a  real  blem- 
ish on  the  poem,  an  affectation,  and  probably  he  realized  at  the  same  time 
that  in  using  them  he  had  copied  a  device  already  employed  by  Chatter- 
ton  and  other  eighteenth-century  poets.  The  poem  reads  more  smoothly 
for  his  partial  modernization. 

Likewise,  Samuel  Daniel,  a  conscientious  artist,  learned  of  a  technical 
error  he  had  made  in  his  early  verses  and  corrected  it.^  A  friend  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  mingling  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes 
was  a  'deformitie,'  so  he  set  himself  to  get  rid  of  this  blemish  and  'could 
congratulate  himself  that  there  were  "not  aboue  two  couplettes  in  that 
kinde  in  all  his  Poem  of  the  Ciuill  warres."  '  Furthermore  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  disyllabic  suffix  -ion  was  inadmissible  and  revised 
both  The  Civil  Wars  and  Musophilus  with  an  eye  to  eliminating  as 
many  such  rhymes  as  he  could.  The  following  lines  from  Musophilus 
(1599)  illustrate  the  recasting  that  was  necessary  to  rid  his  verse  of  the 
-ion  rhyme.  Musophilus  is  telling  Philocosmos  not  to 
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.  .  .  meate  out  truth  and  right-deserving  prayse, 

By  that  wrong  measure  of  confusion 

The  vulgar  foote:  that  never  takes  his  wayes 

By  reason,  but  by  imitation; 

Rowling  on  with  the  rest,  and  never  way's 

The  course  which  he  should  go,  but  what  is  gone.     (93-8) 

When  Daniel  revised  these  lines  for  the  poem's  inclusion  in  Certaine  Small 
Wor\es  (1607),  he  made  'of  confusion'  read  'that  confused  ill,'  and  'imi- 
tation' read  'imitation  still,'  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  -///  rhyme 
left  'gone'  unrhymed,  he  added  the  line: 

Nor  what  "he  ought  to  doe  but  what  is  done. 

It  was  therefore  only  with  considerable  effort  that  Daniel  modernized  his 
rhyming. 


During  this  same  revision  of  Musophilus:  Containing  a  generall 
defence  of  Learning  Daniel  revealed  a  tendency  that  is  fairly  common  in 
the  history  of  poets'  revisions:  the  tendency  to  make  a  poem  less  per- 
sonal, more  universal.  The  desire  for  universality  is  likely  to  grow  with 
a  poet's  years  and  is  a  genuine  change  in  literary  standards. 

Daniel  cut  out  altogether  104  lines  from  the  original  1012  of  Musophi- 
lus. The  minor  excisions  affected  repetitious  embellishments  of  his  cen- 
tral theme,  the  defense  of  learning,  but  two  long  passages  (343-90  and 
989  to  the  end)  were  personal  in  feeling.  The  first  of  these  was  really 
handsome.  In  the  tone  of  'sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed'  he 
told  of  a  'wondrous  trophei,'  a  'huge  domb  heap'  that  stands  near  Wilton. 
This  pile  was  a  personal  memory  for  the  poet,  because  it  was  at  Wilton, 
while  serving  as  tutor  to  William  Herbert,  that  Daniel  had  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  Pembrokes  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Countess,  Sidney's 
sister,  to  become  a  poet.  It  was  probably  at  Wilton  too  that  he  had  met 
Fulke  Greville,  to  whom  Musophilus  was  dedicated  and  to  whom, 
originally,  the  closing  passage  of  the  poem  was  addressed.  Daniel  warmly 
bespoke  his  gratitude  to  Greville  for  having  first  brought  his  'Infant 
Muse' 

in  open  sight 
From  out  the  darkenesse  wherein  it  was  nurst, 
And  made  to  be  partaker  of  the  light; 
Which  peradventure  never  else  had  durst 
T'appeare  in  place,  but  had  beene  smothered  quite.     (1002-6) 
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Daniel  probably  excised  both  of  these  passages  because  he  found  them 
unsuitable  to  so  universal  a  theme  as  the  defense  of  learning.  To  the 
reader  today,  however,  they  lighten  the  poem  by  their  feeling  allusions 
to  a  place  and  a  person  that  had  meant  so  much  in  his  life. 

When  revising  the  text  of  his  printed  poems  for  subsequent  editions 
Pope  regularly  made  the  same  sort  of  shift  from  personal  to  general 
allusions.  Thus  in  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  he  changed  his  'Irish 
Poetess,'  who  could  only  have  been  Mrs.  Barber  or  Mrs.  Sykins,  to  the 
'maudlin  Poetess,'  and  omitted  the  one  direct  reference  he  made  to  his 
quarrel  with  Addison  by  changing  his  character  to  'Atticus,'  'the  type 
of  all  insincere  yet  influential  men  of  letters.'^  The  motivation  here, 
unlike  that  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  undoubtedly  to 
give  the  poem  a  more  general  application  rather  than  to  spare  anyone's 
feelings. 

A  striking  revision  made  away  from  the  personal  to  the  universal  is 
the  rewritten  introductory  passage  to  Bryant's  most  famous  poem 
'Thanatopsis,'  the  lines  that  in  the  final  text  precede  the  grave  utterance 
of  the  'still  voice'  which  makes  up  the  body  of  the  poem. 

Bryant  was  only  sixteen  when  he  first  conceived  'Thanatopsis'  while 
walking  in  the  woods  near  Cummington,  Massachusetts.  The  date  has 
recently  been  established  as  September  or  October  of  1811.  In  later  life 
he  was  curiously  forgetful  of  the  circumstances,  even  of  what  age  he  had 
been  when  he  started  the  poem.  This  forgetfulness  probably  was  of  early 
date,  because  the  first  draft  of  the  poem  was  stuck  away  in  his  father's 
desk  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  retouched.  It  seems  to  have 
been  between  two  and  four  years  later  that  he  dug  it  out,  revised,  and 
copied  it.^  In  that  copy  the  poem  began: 

It  was  his  better  genius  that  was  wont 
To  steal  upon  the  bard  what  time  his  steps 
Sought  the  repose  of  nature,  lone  and  still 
And  unfrequented  walks  —  and  in  his  ear 
To  whisper  things  of  which  it  irks  the  mind 
That  clings  to  the  dear  fallacies  of  life 
To  think  —  and  gravely  with  his  graver  hours 
Oft  the  benevolent  and  needful  one 
Would  thus  commune  — 

When  the  poem  was  printed  in  the  North  American  Review  in  Septem- 
ber 1817  these  lines  were  omitted.  There  was  prefixed  to  'Thanatopsis'  a 
sixteen-line  poem,  'Not  That  from  Life,  and  All  Its  Woes,'  but  this  was 
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an  editorial  error.  The  first  printed  version  of  'Thanatopsis'  proper  began 
abruptly  with  the  words  of  the  voice. 

Bryant  worked  on  the  poem  again  some  time  between  its  appearance 
in  the  North  American  Review  and  its  inclusion  in  Poems  (1821),  his 
first  collection  of  verses.  A  manuscript  also  survives  of  this  period  in 
which  he  restored  the  introductory  lines  that  he  had  omitted  in  18 17  and 
started  to  work  on  a  new  conclusion.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Cambridge 
in  1 821,  where  he  went  to  deliver  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  'The  Ages,' 
that  he  composed  an  entirely  new  introduction  to  the  poem  before  it  took 
its  place  in  Poems,  a  pamphlet  containing  eight  poems  which  the  Danas, 
Channings,  and  others  had  urged  him  on  that  occasion  to  put  together. 
They  were  in  such  hot  pursuit  of  this  enterprise  that  the  proofs  reached 
him  a  few  days  after  he  had  returned  to  his  home  and  law  practice  in 
Great  Barrington.^  This  hasty  replacement,  which  remains  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem  in  the  standard  edition  of  Bryant's  poems,  disposes  alto- 
gether of  the  first  identification  of  the  speaker  in  the  poem  with  the  poet's 
own  'better  genius.'  It  breathes  more  of  Wordsworth  than  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  removes  the  experience  from  any  association  with  the  poet's 
own  past.  The  speaker  is  now  Nature  and  addresses  anyone  who  holds 
communion  with  her,  not  with  'the  bard'  in  particular: 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart;  — 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around  — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air,  — 

Comes  a  still  voice  — 

The  fact  that  Bryant  in  this  final  version  of  'Thanatopsis'  shifted  the 
identity  of  the  speaker  from  his  own  better  genius  to  Nature  out  of  a 
conviction  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  personal,  rather  than  because  he 
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had  forgotten  the  original  mood  (as  distinct  from  the  time  and  circum- 
stances) that  inspired  the  poem,  is  proved  by  an  even  later  passage  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Tremaine  McDowell  in  his  study  of 
'Bryant's  Practice  in  Composition  and  Revision.'  This  draft  was  made 
some  time  within  the  decade  following  the  Poems  of  1821  when  Bryant 
was  considering  the  inclusion  of  'Thanatopsis'  in  an  elaborate  Hymn  to 
Death,  and  was  abandoned  when  he  decided  to  keep  it  separate  as  already 
published. ^"^  It  recalls  the  great  fear  of  death  that  he  had  had  as  a  boy  of 
sixteen  when  he  first  conceived  the  poem  and  is  completely  personal. 
He  cast  his  final  vote  for  the  impersonal  version.-^-"- 


Among  the  older  English  poets  the  one  whose  developing  critical  stand- 
ards have  been  shown  most  clearly  to  have  dominated  his  revisions  is 
Michael  Drayton.  The  mind  of  this  poet  has  been  laid  singularly  bare 
through  the  definitive  edition  of  his  Wor\s  prepared  by  J.  William  Hebel, 
Kathleen  Tillotson,  and  Bernard  H.  Newdigate.  The  several  different 
versions  of  his  poems  therein  displayed  are  evidence  of  his  popularity, 
for  it  was  not  common  in  Drayton's  time  for  the  collected  works  of  a 
poet,  as  distinct  from  anthology  pieces,  to  go  through  so  many  editions; 
and  with  the  editions  the  poems  themselves  changed.  The  last  lines  of 
the  sonnet  'To  the  Reader,'  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Idea,  testify  to  his 
love  of  variety  in  poetic  manner: 

My  Verse  is  the  true  image  of  my  Mind, 

Ever  in  motion,  still  desiring  change; 

And  as  thus  to  Varietie  inclin'd, 

So  in  all  Humors  sportively  I  range: 
My  Muse  is  rightly  of  the  English  straine, 
That  cannot  long  one  Fashion  intertaine. 

His  changeableness  added  up  to  a  growing  independence  of  thought 
and  manner.^^ 

It  was  not  only  his  early  historical  poems  that  were  drastically  revised, 
as  already  explained,  in  light  of  a  more  mature  view  of  history;  he  grew 
increasingly  averse  to  extravagancies  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  phraseology 
or  sentiment,  and  aimed  for  a  greater  clarity. ■'^^  Thus  the  early  Endimion 
and  Phoebe  (1595),  which  had  been  written  during  the  vogue  for  mythi- 
cal-erotic poetry,  was  cut  in  about  half  and  published  in  1606  and  again  in 
1 619  under  the  new  title  The  Man  in  the  Moone.  The  love  story  prac- 
tically disappeared;  the  tale  was  set  back  in  time  and  put  into  the  mouth 
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of  an  old  shepherd,  and  there  was  introduced  an  authoritative  discourse 
on  astronomy  by  Phoebe  herself.  In  other  words,  wisdom  took  the  place 
of  myth  and  eroticism. 

His  widening  range  is  well  exhibited  in  the  history  of  his  pastoral 
compositions.  Much  of  the  material  of  the  early  Shepheards  Garland 
(1593)  went  into  the  Pastorals  of  1606,  which  were  again  revised  slightly 
for  the  edition  of  1619.  In  tone  and  content,  the  love  theme  in  the 
biographical  eclogues  is  made  less  traditionally  melancholy,  and,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  just  been  described  as  a  common  tendency  with  poets, 
became  less  personal.  The  additions  reveal  a  wider  range  of  life;  in  style, 
the  epithets  and  conceits  are  reduced  in  number  and  much  of  the  religious 
imagery  is  removed.  In  the  Garland,  Drayton,  in  his  guise  as  Rowland 
the  shepherd,  had  lavished  on  the  expression  of  his  hopeless  love  for 
Anne  Goodere  all  the  stock  phrases  of  anguish.  In  the  Pastorals  Rowland 
still  despairs,  but  his  despair  is  that  of  the  neglected  poet,  an  attitude  that 
is  consistent  with  Drayton's  more  critical  view  of  the  pastoral.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  let  his  laments  go  unresolved,  but  adds  three  stanzas  in  which 
he  stoically  accepts  his  Fate  with  the  thought  that  Time  shall  devour 
his  sorrow  and  impartial  Fate  take  account  of  his  'long-forgotten  dust.' 

In  the  successive  editions  of  his  sonnet  sequence  Ideas  Mirrour  (1594) 
Drayton  also  revealed  a  progressively  critical  attitude.  He  cut  away  many, 
with  the  result  that  only  twenty  of  the  original  fifty-three  sonnets  remain 
in  his  final  text.  Drayton's  persistence  in  working  over  his  sonnets  was 
not  characteristic  of  his  age.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  yielded  to  the 
vogue  of  sonneteering  and  then  abandoned  it.  Ideas  Mirrour,  however, 
under  the  altered  title  Idea,  went  through  several  subsequent  editions  and 
reprints.  The  editions  of  1599,  1600,  1605,  and  1619  represent  four  dis- 
tinct stages  of  composition,  the  first  of  which  was  the  most  important.  It 
was  in  1599  that  he  dropped  some  of  his  most  Petrarchan  specimens  or 
relegated  them  to  subordinate  positions  in  the  sequence.  His  attitude 
toward  love  is  occasionally  flippant  in  the  manner  of  Donne  and  his 
language  more  homely .^^  In  this  edition  too  he  stripped  his  verse  of  much 
of  the  religious  imagery  which  had  adorned  the  sonnets  of  Ideas  Mirrour. 
The  sonnets  that  were  added  to  subsequent  editions  reflect  the  general 
interests  of  the  man  and  are  of  much  wider  range  than  the  earlier  ones 
written  to  express  the  original  love  pattern.  Many  of  them  are  crisp,  criti- 
cal, satirical.  The  sonnets  that  relied  on  the  stock  conceits  of  shipwreck, 
planets,  the  Phoenix,  the  siege,  and  the  anvil  and  bellows  are  abandoned. 
The  newer  fashion  of  wit  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  edition  of  1619, 
which  introduces  the  grave  and  witty,  'Since  ther's  no  helpe,  Come  let  us 
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kisse  and  part,'  which  was  the  flower  of  long  labor  and  devotion  to  the 
sonnet  form.  Kathleen  Tillotson  summarizes  his  rejections  and  revisions 
throughout  the  various  editions  of  the  sonnets  as  follows: 

Explanatory  titles  are  added;  the  metre  is  gradually  regularized,  sonnets  with 
alexandrines  and  unusual  rhyme-schemes  being  dropped  or  rewritten;  the 
grammar  is  made  clearer  and  the  structure  more  logical;  and  there  is  a  re- 
action (paralleled  in  the  revised  Legends  and  Barons  Warres)  against  rhetoric 
—  repetitions,  strings  of  apostrophes  and  exclamations.^^ 

This  summary  represents  Drayton's  tendencies  in  revising  all  of  his 
poetry.  Stylistically,  the  reduction  of  apostrophes  and  exclamations  was 
similar  to  the  improvements  that  Daniel  was  making.  It  showed  an 
advance  in  taste  and  restraint  that  Whitman  scholars  often  claim  for 
him,  but  with  Whitman  there  are  so  many  declamatory  'O's  and  the  like 
left  after  all  of  his  revisions,  the  reduction  is  not  impressive. 


The  course  of  Yeats'  revisions  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  biography  as 
was  Drayton's  or  Wordsworth's.  It  reveals  the  fluctuating  development 
of  that  multiple-minded  man's  attitude  toward  life  and  toward  art  more 
tangentially  but  just  as  truly  as  does  the  growing  body  of  his  poems. 
Indeed  the  story  of  his  shifting,  and  often  conflicting,  critical  attitudes  is 
so  complicated  and  so  long  that  a  book  could  be  written  about  their 
reflection  in  his  revisions  alone.  He  was  a  great  reviser  both  before  and 
after  publication.  G.  D.  P.  Allt,  who  is  editing  the  text  of  the  early  poems, 
says  of  the  poems  from  Yeats'  first  volume  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin 
(1889),  which  now  appears  as  'Crossways'  in  the  Collected  Poems,  that 
only  two  of  the  sixteen  'have  remained  unaltered  from  the  start.  Of  the 
fourteen  that  remain,  all  have  been  from  time  to  time  in  part  rewritten; 
and  all  but  two  have  been  rewritten  more  than  once.'  The  great  bulk  of 
this  revision  was  accomplished  before  1899.-^^  Yet  his  most  drastic  over- 
hauling was  for  the  collection  of  Early  Poems  and  Stories,  published  in 
1925.  In  that  year  Lady  Gregory,  writing  in  her  journal  of  Yeats'  critical 
preference  of  Keats  to  Shelley  (although  he  liked  Shelley  better),  re- 
marked: 'Well,  he  practises  what  he  preaches;  is  working  over  those  old 
poems  as  if  for  a  competition  for  eternity.'  ^'^  The  labor  of  revision  was 
such  a  habit  with  him  that  he  continued  it  even  on  his  death-bed,  and 
two  days  before  he  died  gave  his  wife  corrections  for  the  manuscripts  of 
'The  Death  of  Cuchulain'  and  'Under  Ben  Bulben.'  ^^ 

Richard  EUmann  has  well  shown  that  Yeats'  search  for  a  style  was  as 
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much  a  passion  with  him  as  it  was  with  his  painter  father  and  that  in  the 
eigh teen-nineties,  his  earliest  verse  behind  him,  he  had  in  fact  two  styles: 
an  ornate  one  inherited  from  his  early  contact  with  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
and  a  simple  one  he  achieved  chiefly  through  writing  of  peasant  life 
and  endeavoring  to  imitate  peasant  speech.^^  He  vacillated  between 
these  two  in  his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  poetry.  Yet  the  problem  how 
to  achieve  directness  was  the  steadiest  of  his  critical  concerns  from  as 
early  an  age  as  eighteen  till  the  time  he  died.  He  kept  having  new  insights 
into  the  problem  that  ultimately  led  him  far  from  his  earliest  imitative 
efforts  to  be  simple  into  a  knowledge  how  to  present  the  most  elaborate 
image  with  the  striking  directness  that  is  the  glory  of  his  most  mature  style. 
In  his  youth  and  early  middle  years  he  vacillated  not  only  between  ornate- 
ness  and  simplicity  but  between  passion  and  sentiment,  and  this  was  a  con- 
flict that  continued  right  down  to  the  end,  underlying  many  of  his  best 
effects.  The  peculiarity  of  Yeats'  revisions,  when  they  were  made  with 
one  or  another  of  his  critical  principles  full  in  view  rather  than  with 
some  smaller  design  of  achieving  technical  perfection,  is  that  the  critical 
principle  did  not  always  apply  well  to  the  matter  of  a  poem  that  had  been 
conceived  under  different  lights  and  that  he  was  aware  of  this  further 
conflict  and  would  keep  returning  to  it  and  trying  to  solve  it. 

The  desire  for  passion  both  in  life  and  art  dominated  most  of  the  revi- 
sions that  Yeats  made  of  his  early  poems  during  middle  life.  He  liked  to 
think  of  this  passion  as  'cold.'  In  his  Autobiography,  after  telling  about 
an  early  morning  boating  expedition  made  in  his  youth  and  the  passion 
that  he  had  persuaded  himself  he  had  for  the  dawn,  he  wrote: 

Years  afterwards  when  I  had  finished  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin,  dissatisfied 
with  its  yellow  and  its  dull  green,  with  all  that  overcharged  colour  inherited 
from  the  romantic  movement,  I  dehberately  reshaped  my  style,  deliberately 
sought  out  an  impression  as  of  cold  light  and  tumbling  clouds.  I  cast  off 
traditional  metaphors  and  loosened  my  rhythm,  and  recognising  that  all  the 
criticism  of  life  known  to  me  was  alien  and  English,  became  as  emotional  as 
possible  with  an  emotion  which  I  described  to  myself  as  cold.^^ 

To  revise  romantic  poetry  in  the  light  of  a  cold  (and  Irish!)  passion  was 
then  a  standard  for  him.  How  to  achieve  this  result  he  learned  from  the 
stage.  Again  in  the  Autobiography,  after  describing  his  collaboration  with 
George  Moore  on  Diarmuid  and  Grania  and  the  discussions  they  used  to 
have  over  diction,  he  added: 

In  later  years,  through  much  knowledge  of  the  stage,  through  the  exfoliation 
of  my  own  style,  I  learnt  that  occasional  prosaic  words  gave  the  impression 
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of  an  active  man  speaking.  In  dream  poetry,  in  Kubla  Khan,  in  The  Stream's 
Secret,  every  line,  every  word,  can  carry  its  own  unanalysable,  rich  associa- 
tions; but  if  we  dramatise  some  possible  singer  or  speaker  we  remember  that 
he  is  moved  by  one  thing  at  a  time,  certain  words  must  be  dull  and  numb. 
Here  and  there  in  correcting  my  early  poems  I  have  introduced  such  numb- 
ness and  dullness,  turned,  for  instance,  'the  curd-pale  moon'  into  the  'brilliant 
moon',  that  all  might  seem,  as  it  were,  remembered  with  indifference,  except 
some  one  vivid  image.  When  I  began  to  rehearse  a  play  I  had  the  defects  of 
my  early  poetry;  I  insisted  upon  obvious  all-pervading  rhythm.  Later  on  I 
found  myself  saying  that  only  in  those  lines  or  words  where  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  came  to  a  climax,  must  rhythm  be  obvious.^^ 

These  lessons  learned  from  the  stage  of  giving  the  impression  of  an 
active  man  speaking  and  of  concentrating  his  images  were  ones  that 
he  never  lost,  however  much  the  problems  of  diction  continued  to 
haunt  him. 

Yeats  always  thought  of  his  poems  as  spoken,  mumbling  them  aloud 
as  he  composed  and  even,  according  to  a  charming  phrase  of  Mrs.  Yeats, 
singing  his  proofs.^^  Nearly  all  of  his  poems  posit  some  speaker,  either 
a  character  of  the  poet's  creating  or  the  poet  himself.  Thus  in  revising  his 
early  poems  to  give  an  air  of  greater  activity  and  naturalness  to  the 
speech,  he  reduced  grammatical  inversions,  cut  down  on  pictorial  epithets, 
and  used  a  colder  diction  except  for  the  moment  when  the  speaker  would 
be  remembering  the  very  height  of  his  experience:  the  one  vivid  image. 
In  improving  his  rhythm  he  strove  often,  in  AUt's  phrase,  'to  reconcile 
the  rhythm  required  by  the  metre  with  the  rhythm  imposed  by  the 
sense.'  ^^  As  an  example  AUt  gives  a  line  from  'The  Madness  of  King 
GoU,'  which  originally  read: 

And  every  mumbling  old  man  said,         (9) 

but  which  Yeats  revised  to: 

And  every  ancient  Ollave  said. 

In  speech  the  'old'  and  the  'man'  would  receive  equal  stress,  but  the  meter 
requires  that  the  first  of  these  two  syllables  receive  greater  stress  than  the 
second.  (In  the  substitution  of  'ancient'  for  'mumbling'  Yeats  gained  both 
assonance  and  alliteration  for  his  line.)  He  also  revised  the  meter  for  the 
sake  of  'greater  force  and  variety'  by  introducing  the  hypermetric  foot  or 
feet,  or  by  shifting  his  stresses.  Occasionally  he  sought  to  avoid  the  type 
of  enjambent  that  forbade  the  slight  pause  the  meter  required  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  as  in  the  two  lines  from  'The  Stolen  Child,'  which  were 
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originally  so  phrased  that  you  cannot  pause  even  slightly  at  the  end  of 
the  first: 

From  ferns  that  drop  their  tears 

Of  dew  on  the  young  streams 

By  substituting  'Over'  for  'Of  dew  on'  the  slight  pause  after  'tears'  is  made 
possible.  And,  incidentally,  in  characteristic  Yeats  style,  the  precise  detail 
of  the  dew,  to  the  imaginative  mind  unnecessary,  is  brushed  away,  but 
without  it  the  tears  of  the  ferns  are  even  more  conspicuously  sentimental 
than  they  were  in  the  first  place  when  they  were  explained  as  dew. 

The  sentimentality  of  these  tears  illustrates  a  dilemma.  Having  made 
the  decision  to  write  with  less  color,  Yeats  found  that  he  ran  into  the 
danger  of  writing  sentimentally  rather  than  passionately.  Where  he  had 
wished  to  be  subtle,  he  had  often  merely  been  vague;  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  his  sharpened  critical  powers  challenged  this  vagueness.  In  1925 
he  said  in  his  dedication  to  Early  Poems  and  Stones:  'I  tried  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Wanderings  of  Oisin"  to  write  of  nothing  but  emotion, 
and  in  the  simplest  language,  and  now  I  have  to  go  through  it  all, 
cutting  out  or  altering  passages  that  are  sentimental  from  lack  of  thought.' 

The  results  of  his  veering  critical  decisions  can  be  traced  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  one  poem,  'The  Sorrow  of  Love.'  The  text  of  the  poem  as 
first  published  in  The  Countess  Kathleen  volume  of  1892  is  as  follows: 

The  quarrel  of  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves, 

The  full  round  moon  and  the  star-laden  sky, 

And  the  loud  song  of  the  ever-singing  leaves 
Had  hid  away  earth's  old  and  weary  cry. 

And  then  you  came  with  those  red  mournful  lips. 
And  with  you  came  the  whole  of  the  world's,  tears, 

And  all  the  sorrows  of  her  labouring  ships, 
And  all  burden  of  her  myriad  years. 

And  now  the  sparrows  warring  in  the  eaves, 

The  crumbling  moon,  the  white  stars  in  the  sky. 

And  the  loud  chanting  of  the  unquiet  leaves, 
Are  shaken  with  earth's  old  and  weary  cry. 

The  page  proof  of  this  poem,  in  the  Garvan  Collection  on  Ireland  at  Yale 
University,  shows  that  when  Yeats  first  sent  it  to  press  it  had  two  differ- 
ent readings.  The  earth  was  masculine,  lines  7  and  8  reading: 

And  all  the  sorrows  of  his  labouring  ships, 
And  all  the  burden  of  his  married  years. 
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And  his  cry  was  'bitter'  rather  than  'weary'  in  lines  4  and  11.  Since  Yeats 
did  not  use  this  particular  proof  sheet  for  revisions,  one  cannot  tell  from 
it  whether  'married'  was  a  misprint,  as  it  probably  was.  At  any  rate,  the 
revision  simplifies  the  idea  by  the  more  conventional  reference  to  a  weary, 
feminine  earth.  He  left  uncorrected  the  eighth  line,  which  is  short  a 
syllable. 

When  the  poem  reappeared  in  Poems  (1899),  the  diction  was  made 
duller,  as  he  would  have  said,  by  the  substitution  of  'trouble'  for  both 
'sorrows'  and  'burden'  in  lines  7  and  8.  The  reader's  responses  are  less 
dispersed.  Also  the  'crumbling  moon,'  which  was  an  over-active  image, 
was  replaced  by  the  pictorial  'curd-pale  moon.' 

'The  Sorrow  of  Love'  was  one  of  the  poems  that  Yeats  really  labored 
over  in  his  big  act  of  revision  for  the  edition  of  1925,  with  the  following 
result: 

The  brawling  of  a  sparrow  in  the  eaves, 
The  brilliant  moon  and  all  the  milky  sky, 
And  all  that  famous  harmony  of  leaves, 
Had  blotted  out  man's  image  and  his  cry. 

A  girl  arose  that  had  red  mournful  lips 
And  seemed  the  greatness  of  the  world  in  tears, 
Doomed  like  Odysseus  and  the  labouring  ships 
And  proud  as  Priam  murdered  with  his  peers; 

Arose,  and  on  the  instant  clamorous  eaves, 
A  climbing  moon  upon  an  empty  sky, 
And  all  that  lamentation  of  the  leaves. 
Could  but  compose  man's  image  and  his  cry.* 

Most  conspicuous  is  the  rewriting  of  the  second  stanza,  with  its  two  classi- 
cal comparisons.  Presumably  this  change  was  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
relieve  the  poem  of  sentimentality,  for  the  'you'  who  had  all  along  been 
the  subject  of  the  stanza  would  naturally  have  been  thought  of  as  some- 
one close  to  the  poet's  heart,  someone  who  had  the  extravagant,  romantic 
power  of  bringing  in  her  wake  all  the  tears,  all  the  'labouring  ships,'  and 
all  the  'myriad  years'  of  a  troubled  world.  In  the  revision  'the  great- 
ness of  the  world  in  tears'  is  an  image  the  girl  suggests  rather  than 
her  direct  attendant.  Also  the  construction  of  the  poem  is  made  more 
tight  by  pulling  the  second  stanza,  which  in  its  rhyme  scheme  stands  out 
from  the  first  and  third,  more  close  to  the  third  by  the  repetition  of  the 

*  From  Poetical  Wor\s,  copyright  1906,  1934,  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  and 
used  with  their  permission. 
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main  verb  'arose'  in  a  syntactical  construction  that  makes  of  the  two 
stanzas  one  sentence. 

Here  also  appears  the  'brilliant'  moon,  which  Yeats  erroneously,  in  the 
autobiographical  passage  already  quoted,  thought  he  had  substituted  for 
'curd-pale'  in  the  interest  of  'numbness  and  dullness.'  The  'brilliant'  really 
took  the  place  of  'full  round'  whereas  'climbing'  was  substituted  for 
'curd-pale'  —  two  visual  images  made  more  'numb.'  Allt  cites  the  revision 
to  'climbing  moon,'  as  an  example  of  Yeats'  regular  tendency  to  replace 
descriptive  adjectives  by  active  (verbal)  adjectives,-^  but  the  original 
choice  had  been  'crumbling.'  In  this  line  the  attention,  through  the  last 
revision,  is  fastened  on  the  action  of  the  moon  climbing  and  on  the  empti- 
ness, which  is  an  idea  new  to  the  poem,  and  the  sense  of  emptiness  is 
enhanced  by  the  elimination  of  sparrows  quarreling  in  favor  of  a  single 
'brawling'  sparrow. 

This  major  revision  left  the  poem,  as  Louis  MacNcice  remarks,^^  stiflfer, 
more  sonorous,  more  glittering,  'no  longer  languid.'  He  points  out  the 
fact  that  'The  epithets  have  been  cut  down  from  seventeen  to  nine.'  Most 
readers  will  agree  with  him,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of  this  increased 
brilliance  and  escape  from  sentimentality,  Yeats  obscured  the  meaning  of 
the  poem,  especially  by  the  use  of  the  verb  'compose'  in  the  last  line. 

Yeats'  attack  on  vagueness  did  not  stop  with  the  revision  of  his  early 
poems.  In  answer  to  criticism  from  Cecil  French  about  some  obscurities 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  Later  Poems  (1919)  he  made  various  revisions 
fourteen  years  later  for  the  Collected  Poems.  For  instance,  there  were 
lines  that  had  seemed  to  French  ambiguous  in  'The  Double  Vision  of 
Michael  Robartes':  ^® 

O  little  did  they  care  who  danced  between, 
And  little  she  by  whom  her  dance  was  seen 
So  that  she  danced,  no  thought, 
Body  perfection  brought, 

For  what  but  eye  and  ear  silence  the  mind 

These  lines  were  shortened  to: 

So  she  had  outdanced  thought. 
Body  perfection  brought 

The  shortening  was  intended  to  clarify.  His  favorite  method  throughout 
all  periods  of  his  revising  was  to  cut  and  condense,  but  often,  as  in  the 
lines  above,  the  clue  is  almost  lost  in  the  process,  so  that,  as  Marion  Witt 
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has  observed,  to  understand  the  meaning  o£  a  difficult  poem  by  Yeats  it  is 
often  helpful  to  consult  the  reading  of  an  early  version.^*^ 

The  revising  of  diction,  both  before  and  after  publication,  of  Yeats' 
later  poems  w^as  nearly  always  in  the  direction  of  greater  precision  and 
greater  pow^er  in  order  to  avoid  the  shades  not  only  of  sentimentality  but 
of  subjectivity  that  might  have  crept  into  his  first  versions.  Two  excellent 
examples  among  the  many  brought  to  light  by  Miss  Witt  ^^  are  from 
familiar  poems.  A  humorous  and  unforgettable  phrase  in  'Among  School 
Children'  (1927),  the  'pretty  plumage'  in  the  lines: 

And  I  though  never  of  Ledaan  kind 

Had  pretty  plumage  once  —  enough  of  that.  .  , 

was  a  last  minute  revision  between  two  magazine  printings  of  the  vague 
and  sentimental: 

And  I  though  never  of  Ledean  kind 

Have  wrong  to  brood  upon  —  enough  of  that.  .  . 

And  the  simple  change  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  to  an  article  in  'Sail- 
ing to  Byzantium'  (1927),  made  within  a  year  of  the  poem's  first  publi- 
cation, by  which  'a  dying  animal'  was  made  to  replace  'this  dying  animal' 
in  the  lines  describing  his  heart: 

.  .  .  sick  with  desire 
And  fastened  to  this  dying  animal 
It  knows  not  what  it  is  .  .  . 

is  infinitely  effective  in  draining  off  sentiment  from  the  poet  and  making 
us  think  of  the  common  plight  of  the  aging,  animal  body.  Throughout  all 
of  the  personal  lyrics  that  followed  his  marriage  in  1917  ^^  he  wrote  as 
an  'active  man'  and  used  the  first  person  unsparingly,  but  he  tried  to  see 
that  person  objectively,  as  an  image. 

A  comparison  of  the  drafts  of  several  poems  that  Yeats  sent  in  his  letters 
to  Dorothy  Wellesley  with  their  final  form  in  Last  Poems  shows  how  the 
'unageing  intellect'  of  this  exacting  artist  applied  all  that  he  had  learned 
from  the  various  stages  of  his  self-criticism  to  the  revision  of  his  last 
verse,  and  a  note  on  his  poem  to  her  is  revealing. 

About  the  conflict  in  'To  D.  W.',  I  did  not  plan  it  deliberately.  That  conflict 
is  deep  in  my  subconsciousness,  perhaps  in  everybody's.  I  dream  of  clear  water, 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  (the  moon  of  the  poem),  then  come  erotic  dreams. 
Then  for  weeks  perhaps  I  write  poetry  with  sex  for  theme.  Then  comes  the 
reversal  —  it  came  when  I  was  young  with  some  dream  or  some  vision  between. 
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waking  and  sleep  with  a  flame  in  it.  Then  for  weeks  I  get  a  symbolism  like 
that  in  my  Byzantium  poem  or  in  'To  D.  W.'  with  flame  for  theme.  .  .  The 
water  is  sensation,  peace,  night,  silence,  indolence;  the  fire  is  passion,  tension, 
day,  music,  energy.^*^ 

The  conflict  of  different  kinds  of  dream  imagery  thrown  against  the 
further  conflict  of  a  critical  theory  demanding  of  these  images  that  they 
be  presented  in  a  style  so  simple  as  to  convince  the  reader  they  are  ele- 
mentary and  passionate,  and  in  a  rhythm  with  overtones  of  speech, 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  prickling  uncertainties  and  allusiveness 
of  much  of  Yeats'  later  poetry  and  of  many  of  the  revised  versions  of 
his  earlier. 

As  far  back  as  1907  when  he  was  embarked  in  one  of  his  arduous 
periods  of  rewriting  he  predicted  that  some  readers  would  not  like  his 
changes  and  answered  them  in  advance: 

The  friends  that  have  it  I  do  wrong 
Whenever  I  remake  a  song, 
Should  know  what  issue  is  at  stake: 
It  is  myself  that  I  remake.^^ 

Here  is  the  difference  between  Yeats  and  Wordsworth  as  indefatigable 
revisers.  When  Wordsworth  remade  his  poems  it  was  because  he  had 
remade  himself  first  and  wanted  to  bring  them  into  line.  When  Yeats 
remade  his  poems  he  remade  himself  at  the  same  time  because  it  was 
only  by  a  continual  probing  and  examining  of  his  methods  and  effects, 
continual  questioning  and  experimenting,  that  he  forged  and  reforged 
his  art.  And  his  art  and  his  visions,  far  more  than  his  relationship  with 
men  and  women  —  personal  or  political  —  were  himself. 


11 

'Tor  Art's  Sake 

The  revisions  were  not 
undertaken  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader 
but  for  the  poem's  ow^n 
clarity,  so  that,  word, 
phrase,  Hne,  passage,  the 
poem  might  at  worst  come 
near  its  best  expression. 

TATE 


L  HERE  are  three  distinct  tours  in  poetry;  the 
design,  the  language,  and  the  versification.'  So  Spence  summarized  Pope's 
simple  creed,  while  adding  the  information  that  the  poet  believed  that 
every  poem  should  be  corrected  'all  over,  with  one  single  view  at  a  time.'  ■■• 
This  sensible,  skeletal  view  of  poetic  revision  is  focused  on  the  poem 
itself,  not  on  the  impression  the  poet  wants  to  make  on  the  reader  or 
on  the  possibility  of  the  poet's  changing  his  moral  or  aesthetic  standards. 
It  is  the  statement  of  a  craftsman  who  has  an  absolute  ideal  of  perfection 
and  a  program  for  attaining  it.  This  attitude,  more  than  any  other, 
underlies  the  efforts  of  most  poets  in  their  revising. 

By  the  'design'  of  a  poem  Pope  would  have  meant  not  only  its  structure 
but  the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole:  the  balance  and  emphasis. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  poet  changing  the  structure  in  any  fundamental  way 
after  the  poem  is  completed.  It  appears  that  Gray  tacked  an  elegy  to 
Richard  West  onto  a  church-yard  elegy  that  had  ended  with  meditations 
upon  himself,^  thereby  making  a  poem  that  is  loose  at  the  joint  —  a  fact 
that  has  not  prevented  the  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church-yard  from 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  our  language.  Spenser 
altered  the  plan  of  The  Faerie  Queene  when  he  was  part  way  through  it, 
but  there  was  little  he  could  do  to  the  structure  of  the  first  three  Books 
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after  they  had  been  published  in  1590.  The  revision  he  made  in  them  for 
structural  purposes  before  they  were  reprinted  with  Books  iv-vi  in  1596 
was  limited  to  a  touch  or  two.^  Milton  in  the  second  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost  redivided  the  poem  so  that  it  would  have  twelve  books  and  thus 
conform  to  the  epic  pattern,  and  added  a  very  few  lines  that  were  neces- 
sitated by  this  division,  but  his  structure  was  a  success  to  begin  with  and 
the  new  division  was  purely  formal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in 
construction  that  Tennyson  effected  in  his  weak  early  poem  The  Palace 
of  Art  constitute  a  major  improvement.  Where  the  reader  had  at  first 
been  taken  on  a  bewildering  tour  of  this  edifice,  all  was  orderly  in  the 
revised  version  of  1842.'*  And  Pope's  rewritten  Rape  of  the  Loc\  is  a 
conspicuously  successful  reconstruction.  He  took  his  charming  little  jeux 
d'esprit,  334  lines  long,  and  by  adding  all  the  supernatural  machinery  of 
the  sylphs  and  their  business,  swelled  it  into  a  mock  epic  of  794  lines.^ 

This  rare  art  of  reconstruction  has  probably  never  been  practiced  so 
often  by  anyone  as  by  Poe,  who  was  a  lavish  rewriter.  Not  a  single  line 
is  kept  from  the  early  poem  'Imitation'  (1827)  when  (after  an  appear- 
ance as  'To . '  in  1829),  it  emerged  in  1849  as  'A  Dream  within  a 

Dream.'  He  took  an  early  poem  'Irene'  (1831),  shortened  it,  retitled  it 
'The  Sleeper'  (1843),  and  made  a  signal  improvement  in  its  design  by 
using  a  subjective  approach  throughout.  In  'Irene'  there  had  been  three 
approaches:  the  impersonal,  the  fanciful  humming  of  the  moon,  and 
the  first  person  of  the  poet.  By  letting  'The  Bells'  grow  from  18  to  103 
lines  (1848—9),  he  inevitably  changed  its  genre  —  from  a  song  to  a  chant. 

The  metamorphosis  of  'A  Paean'  into  'Lenore'  is  especially  curious, 
since  each  poem  is  in  its  own  way  a  success.  'A  Paean'  (1831)  is  a  poem 
of  eleven  ballad  stanzas.  Retitled  'Lenore,'  the  poem  had  grown  to  fifty- 
nine  lines  capriciously  spaced  when  it  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  (1843). 
This  'Lenore'  was  the  basis  for  the  final  text  (1849),  a  poem  of  twenty-six 
lines  now  arranged  as  fourteeners.  There  were  intermediate  variations, 
but  Poe  did  his  real  rewriting  before  the  first  publication  of  'Lenore.'  In 
'A  Paean'  it  was  the  poet  who  was  the  mourner  throughout  and  the  dead 
one  was  his  destined  bride.  She  is  not  named,  nor  is  he.  In  'Lenore'  the 
mourner  is  a  fictitious  creation,  Guy  De  Vere;  the  poem  is  no  longer  a 
subjective  plaint  but  a  short  romantic  ballad.  About  all  the  resemblance 
that  it  bears  to  'A  Paean'  is  the  meter,  the  central  fact  that  the  future 
bride  is  dead  having  fallen  into  'feeble  health'  (an  unromantic  touch), 
and  the  motive  that  chokes  the  mourner  from  his  song.  Scarcely  any  lines 
last  over  from  'A  Paean'  into  the  final  'Lenore'  save  from  the  first  stanza 
and  the  third.  Although  the  romantic  ballad  'Lenore'  is  longer,  often 
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more  felicitously  phrased,  and  certainly  more  elaborate  than  'A  Paean,' 
the  lyric  has  its  own  merit;  it  is  wilder  and  strikes  one  as  being  less 
traditional. 

Presumably  a  lurking  desire  to  achieve  some  structural  strength  was 
the  chief  motivation  behind  James  Thomson's  intricate  and  various  revi- 
sions of  the  four  poems  that  make  up  The  Seasons.  The  mind  falters 
before  the  variorum  readings  of  these  poems,  for  they  take  every  form. 
From  1726  to  1746  there  were  four  printings  of  'Spring'  and  'Summer,' 
three  of  'Autumn,'  and  six  of  'Winter';  and  throughout  the  course  of 
publishing  these  poems,  either  separately  or  together  as  The  Seasons, 
Thomson  deleted  some  passages,  inflated  others,  added  many,  and  pushed 
a  number  of  them  about  from  one  poem  to  another.  In  other  words,  he 
was  interested  in  the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  each  poem,  and  for 
'Summer'  at  least  he  had  a  plan:  to  confine  the  matter  of  his  poem  to  the 
limits  of  one  day.  This  is  the  most  'orderly'  of  The  Seasons,  yet  the 
extent  of  its  digressiveness  appears  immediately  in  the  prose  Argument 
that  precedes  it: 

The  subject  proposed.  Invocation.  Address  to  Mr.  Dodington.  An  introduc- 
tory reflection  on  the  motion  of  heavenly  bodies;  whence  the  succession  of 
the  Seasons.  As  the  face  of  nature  in  this  season  is  almost  uniform,  the  progress 
of  the  poem  is  a  description  of  a  Summer's  day.  The  dawn.  Sun-rising.  Hymn 
to  the  sun.  Forenoon.  Summer  insects  described.  Hay-ma]{i7ig.  Sheep-shearing. 
Noonday.  A  woodland  retreat.  Group  of  herds  and  flocks.  A  solemn  grove: 
how  it  affects  a  contemplative  mind.  A  cataract,  and  rude  scene.  View  of  Sum- 
mer in  the  torrid  zone.  Storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  A  tale.  The  storm 
over.  A  serene  afternoon.  Bathing.  Hour  of  walking.  Transition  to  the  prospect 
of  a  rich,  well-cultivated  country;  which  introduces  a  panegyric  on  Great 
Britain.  Sunset.  Evening.  Night.  Summer  meteors.  A  comet.  The  whole  con- 
cluding with  the  praise  of  philosophy. 

The  disparate  passages  that  swelled  the  other  seasons  were  not  even 
hung  on  so  fragile  a  time  sequence.  The  nature  of  the  diffuse  poems 
repelled  organization,  but  as  they  grew  and  grew  in  length  from  edition 
to  edition,  in  a  rather  scatter-brained  fashion  Thomson  kept  the  idea  of 
organizing  in  mind.  'Winter,'  which  had  first  appeared  as  an  independent 
poem  (1726),  making  his  reputation,  had  to  be  swelled  (from  405  to 
1069  lines)  to  match  the  plan  of  the  other  Seasons,  and  in  its  growth 
changed  from  a  slight  'II  Penseroso'  type  of  piece  into  a  full-blown  de- 
scriptive-didactic poem.^  About  a  hundred  lines  in  his  first  version  of 
'Winter,'  not  one  block  but  five  distinct  passages,  he  moved  to  'Autumn,' 
and  that  poem  was  further  augmented  by  three  passages  from  the  original 
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'Summer'  —  two  of  these  probably  to  distribute  more  widely  his  allusions 
to  meteors. 

But  the  supposition  that  at  least  in  parts  Thomson  had  some  construc- 
tive purpose  is  perhaps  best  supported  by  the  transference  of  a  passage 
from  'Spring'  to  'Summer.'  This  is  a  long  scientific  passage  ('Summer/ 
287-317)  on  the  numerous  kinds  of  life  that  evade  'even  the  microscopic 
eye':  'one  wondrous  mass/Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized.'  In  the  first 
version  of  'Spring'  this  passage  had  followed  a  paragraph  on  blights,  but 
it  is  more  appropriately  placed  in  'Summer,'  where  it  follows  a  section 
(mentioned  in  the  Argument)  on  Summer  insects.  From  the  insects  one 
descends  to  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life  which  even  the  microscope 
cannot  see,  and  this  descent  is  a  perfect  transition  to  a  philosophical 
passage  on  Creative  Wisdom.  This  passage  (328—41),  which  begins: 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  aught  was  formed 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends 

is  a  classic  exposition  of  Shaftesbury's  optimistic  philosophy,  including  the 
concept  of  'The  mighty  chain  of  beings'  —  the  bottom  of  which  chain  is 
thus,  in  Thomson's  reordered  concept,  the  invisible  mass  of  animals  or 
atoms.  This  improvement  in  'Summer,'  however,  is  to  take  Thomson  at 
his  best.  By  and  large,  as  his  editor,  J.  Logie  Robertson,  concluded:  'The 
whole  poem  .  .  .  was  stirred  about,  without  any  very  sensible  gain  of 
coherence  among  its  parts.'  '^  In  the  process  of  deflating  and  inflating  and 
of  pushing  his  parts  about,  Thomson,  though  indefatigable  in  his  efforts, 
never  did  achieve  real  design. 


In  revising  for  the  sake  of  the  impression  that  a  poem  makes  as  a  unit 
rather  than  for  the  effect  of  its  style  or  music,  the  strength  of  the  central 
idea  is  a  prime  consideration  and  easier  to  fortify  than  is  the  structure.  For 
instance,  in  his  manuscript  of  Endymion  Keats  clarified  four  lines  of 
Book  I  to  read: 

Wherein  lies  happiness?  In  that  which  becks 

Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 

A  fellowship  with  essence;   till  we  shine, 

Full  alchemiz'd,  and  free  of  space.  .  .  (777~8o) 

because  he  realized  that  he  had  not  made  sufficiently  explicit  his  central 
theme,  which  was  'the  neo-Platonic  quest  of  "fellowship  with  essence."  '  ^ 
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At  greater  length  Chaucer  made  the  same  kind  of  underscoring  while 
revising  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  a  poem  that  is  exceptional  among  his 
works  in  having  been  revised  at  all.  Evidence  indicates  that  he  often  did 
not  even  read  over  his  poems  after  they  had  been  copied;  ®  but,  as  a  study 
of  the  various  groups  of  extant  manuscripts  shows,  he  did  subject 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  to  considerable  revision.  His  verbal  changes  are 
largely  capricious,  and  the  only  fairly  consistent  heightening  of  effect, 
which  he  apparently  aimed  for,  was  in  his  treatment  of  classical  and  pagan 
coloring,-^''  but  he  added  passages  to  the  poem  that  served  to  emphasize 
its  philosophy.  These  are  Troilus'  long  soliloquy  on  God's  foreknowledge 
as  related  to  man's  freedom  of  choice,  paraphrased  from  Boethius,  in 
Book  IV  (953—1085),  and  three  stanzas  translated  from  Boccaccio's 
Teseide  and  added  to  Book  v  (1807—27),  which  follow  Troilus'  soul  up 
to  the  eighth  sphere,  where  he  hears  the  heavenly  music  of  the  'erratik 
sterres'  and  whence  he  looks  down  on  'This  litel  spot  of  erthe'  laughing 
within  himself  at  the  woe  'Of  hem  that  wepten  for  his  deth  so  faste.'  By 
these  additions  the  philosophical  framework  of  the  poem  is  considerably 
strengthened. 

Samuel  Daniel  did  much  the  same  thing  to  The  Complaynt  of  Rosa- 
mond (1592)  before  it  was  reissued  in  1594  in  the  volume  Delia  and 
Rosamond  augmented.  In  addition  to  his  regular  meticulous  revision 
of  punctuation  and  diction,  he  added  twenty-three  stanzas.  Primarily 
they  serve  to  enforce  the  moral  of  the  Complaynt,  but  they  also  heighten 
the  drama.  The  new  passage  starts  with  two  stanzas  of  fierce  talk  from 
the  Queen  as  she  forces  Rosamond,  her  husband  King  Henry's  mistress, 
to  take  poison.  This  climax  of  the  story  had  been  hastily  treated  in  the 
original  version,  but  now  Daniel  has  Rosamond  throw  herself  on  the  bed: 

Then  straight  my  Conscience  summons  up  my  sin, 
T'appeare  before  me,  in  a  hideous  face; 
Now  doth  the  terror  of  my  soule  begin, 
When  ev'ry  corner  of  that  hateful!  place 
Dectates  mine  error,  and  reveales  disgrace; 
Whilst  I  remaine  opprest  in  every  part. 
Death  in  my  bodie,  horror  at  my  heart. 

Her  conscience  looks  at  her  sin  for  seventeen  more  stanzas;  first  she 
pities  herself,  then  squarely  puts  at  least  part  of  the  blame  for  her  tragedy 
on  her  own  lust.  As  a  'mirror'  poem,  one  that  was  intended  to  reveal  as 
with  a  mirror  the  reasons  for  a  great  person's  downfall,  the  augmented 
Complaynt  of  Rosamond  is  made  more  powerful  by  this  fuller  diagnosis. 
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It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Daniel  to  D.  H.  Lawrence,  but  the  old  moralist 
and  the  new  were  alike  in  having  learned  through  the  years  the  art  of 
enforcing  their  points  and  enhancing  their  drama.  One  would  have  to 
have  access  to  the  many  extant  manuscripts  of  Lawrence  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  revisions  that  he  habitually  made  in  his  poems  before  publi- 
cation, but  the  checklists  in  E.  W.  Tedlock's  excellent  bibliography  of 
the  Frieda  Lawrence  Collection  make  clear  the  extent  of  these  revisions.-'^-'- 
For  instance,  all  the  poems  in  Amores  (1916)  are  revised  beyond  the 
point  at  which  they  are  found  in  manuscript;  and  in  describing  the  con- 
tents of  a  diary  notebook,  which,  along  with  personal  memoranda  and 
accounts,  was  used  for  the  composition  of  165  poems,  nearly  all  of  which 
went  into  Pansies  (1929),  Tedlock  notes  forty-two  as  'revised,'  twenty- 
seven  as  'much  revised,'  twenty  as  'revised  and  expanded'  (most  of  them 
'greatly'),  and  five  as  'very  unlike.'  When  Lawrence  gathered  together  the 
contents  of  his  early  volumes  for  the  Collected  Poems  of  1928  he  added 
and  deleted  stanzas,  and  made  many  improvements  in  diction;  but,  as  he 
acknowledged  in  his  foreword,  many  of  his  revisions  went  beyond  this 
type  of  artistry,  some  of  the  fictional  poems  having  been  'changed  to 
make  the  "fiction"  more  complete,' 

Such  a  poem  was  'Two  Wives'  to  which  six  stanzas  were  added  at  the 
end.  The  situation  is  a  bedchamber  where  a  man  lies  dead.  He  and  his 
wife  had  had  less  than  a  year  of  peaceful  marriage  before  wounds  and 
suffering  set  in  between  them.  To  his  deathbed  comes  his  wife,  a  tall, 
blonde  woman  in  a  white  gown,  who  droops  like  a  fern  and  slips  'to  the 
floor  as  a  ghost-white  peony  slips/When  the  thread  clips.'  Lying  thus 
stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  corpse,  she  does  not  see  a  dark-haired,  grave- 
eyed  stranger-woman  enter  the  room.  The  stranger  goes  right  up  to  the 
bed,  and  softly  addresses  the  dead  man.  She  states  that  it  was  she  who 
was  reared  to  be  his  bride  and  who  for  'one  strange  year'  really  was  as  a 
bride  to  him.  She  had  given  him  new  knowledge  and  strength,  but  he 
had  gone  south  and  set  her  aside 

With  the  old,  sweet  things  of  our  youth;  —  and  never  yet 
Have  I  ceased  to  grieve  that  I  was  not  great  enough 
To  defeat  your  baser  stuff. 

Because  of  her  dedication  to  him,  when  he  left  her  she  was  'indifferent 
here'  of  herself  and  had  therefore  been  the  one  to  die  first  and  go  'out 
there'  where  she  now  says  they  will  walk  as  one.  She  kisses  him  and  pro- 
claims their  unity. 

At  this  point  the  poem  as  it  appeared  in  New  Poems  (1920)  ended. 
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The  wedded  wife  had  not  said  a  word.  In  Collected  Poems  she  is  given 
her  retort,  so  that  the  two  women  speak  at  about  equal  length  and  the 
last  words  come  from  Lawrence's  kind  of  a  woman.  She  tells  the  dark- 
haired  'bride'  of  his  youth  just  what  she  thinks  of  their  kind  of  love.' 
It  was  all  words;  the  man  had  not  even  wanted  to  touch  her.  So  she  can 
have  'eternity'  if  she  wants  —  it  is  just  another  word,  but  she  cannot  have 
his  'mortality'  by  touching  him: 

Even  dead,  he  still  is  mortal,  and  his  hair 
Is  soft  though  it  is  cold.  .  . 

The  wife  absolutely  flares  at  the  intruder:  'stand  Back,  you  understand!' 
It  is  only  right  that  in  a  poem  called  'Two  Wives'  the  nature  of  both 
of  them  should  be  revealed,  and  it  seems  amazing  that  Lawrence  could 
ever  have  published  a  version  in  which  the  fleshly  loving  woman  had  not 
had  her  say  —  the  final  word.  Hers  is  the  Lawrence  doctrine  of  the 
poem,  entirely  missing  in  the  first  version,  and  her  speech  gives  balance. 
Without  it  there  is  no  drama,  only  a  high-willed  lover  of  spirit  and  mind 
triumphing  in  solo  over  the  sorrowful  white  'flower'  on  the  floor. 

A  less  apparent  improvement  was  the  addition  of  three  stanzas  that 
Hart  Grane  made  to  'Recitative'  in  order  to  clarify  the  poem  for  Allen 
Tate.  In  the  year  1923  Crane  had  been  working  hard  at  tautening  his 
style,  and  he  had  taken  no  end  of  pains  with  'Recitative,'  which  appeared 
in  The  Little  Review  in  the  spring  of  1924.-'^^  He  had  sent  one  version 
to  his  friend  Gorham  B.  Munson  in  October  1923  and  another  sometime 
after  to  show  what  he  had  accomplished  in  the  way  of  pruning:  'I  have 
been  lazy,  and  am  growing  more  tight  and  particular.'  It  was  revised 
still  again  before  it  appeared  in  The  Little  Review  in  the  version  that 
puzzled  Tate.  From  him  Crane  was  finally  willing  to  accept  the  verdict 
that  he  had  not  made  his  dark  poem  light,  and  for  him  he  added  three 
stanzas  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  original  poem.  In  these  there 
was  a  further  multiplying  of  metaphors,  a  further  refusal  to  employ  the 
aid  of  syntax  to  show  their  relationships.  If  the  stanzas  aided  that  acute 
critic  Tate,  it  could  have  been  by  their  adding  to  the  sensation  of  pain- 
ful, as  well  as  'paradoxical,'  dualism.  They  are  no  logical  help. 

The  chief  change  that  Tate  himself  made  in  his  now  famous  poem, 
'Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead,'  was  motivated  by  an  aesthetic  concern  for 
the  design  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  —  both  for  the  underscoring  of  the 
content  and  the  poem's  timing.  This  ode  has  a  considerable  textual  his- 
tory. First  written  in  December  1926,  its  revision  was  not  completed  till 
November  1936.  In  1938  Tate  explained  in  an  article,  'Narcissus  as  Narcis- 
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sus,'  his  choice  of  themes,  the  rhythm,  and  the  rhymes,  and  said  that  he 
still  did  not  feel  real  confidence  in  the  poem.  His  chief  revisions  were 
made  in  1930,  and  appeared  in  Poems,  1928-31  (1932).  This  version  con- 
tains a  number  of  changes  in  punctuation,  but  —  chiefly  —  is  marked  by 
the  addition  of  the  'wind-leaves  refrain,'  the  purpose  of  which  he  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

I  felt  that  the  danger  of  adding  it  was  small  because,  implicit  in  the  long 
strophes  of  meditation,  the  ironic  commentary  on  the  vanished  heroes  was 
already  there,  giving  the  poem  such  dramatic  tension  as  it  had  in  the  earlier 
version.  The  refrain  makes  the  commentary  more  explicit,  more  visibly 
dramatic,  and  renders  quite  plain,  as  Hart  Crane  intimated,  the  subjective 
character  of  the  imagery  throughout.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  it, 
besides  the  increased  visualization  that  it  imparts  to  the  dramatic  conflict.  It 
'dmes'  the  poem  better,  offers  the  reader  frequent  pauses  in  the  development 
of  the  two  themes,  allows  him  occasions  of  assimilation;  and  on  the  whole  — 
this  was  my  hope  and  intention  —  the  refrain  makes  the  poem  seem  longer 
than  it  is  and  thus  eases  the  concentration  of  imagery  —  without,  I  hope,  sac- 
rificing a  possible  effect  of  concentration.^^ 

When  the  poem  is  read  without  this  refrain,  as  it  appeared  in  Mr.  Pope 
and  Other  Poems  (1928),  it  seems  crowded;  there  is  not  time  left  for 
the  reader's  assimilation.  The  refrain  is  an  immense  help  to  perceiving 
the  design  of  the  whole. 

But  an  improvement  of  balance  and  emphasis  is  often  achieved  by 
deletion  rather  than  addition.  It  was  wise,  for  instance,  of  Wordsworth 
to  have  removed  the  tale  'Vaudracour  and  Julia'  from  The  Prelude  where 
it  originally  had  a  place  in  the  eleventh  book  and,  since  he  practiced 
economy  in  these  matters,  to  have  published  it  separately,  as  he  did  in 
1820.  The  tale  was  long  and  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  context 
of  The  Prelude.  If  it  was  supposed  to  shadow  forth  fictitiously  his  un- 
happy love  affair  in  France,  the  public  who  would  ultimately  read  the 
revised  Prelude  would  neither  have  been  expected  nor  wanted  to  guess 
the  fact. 

Coleridge  did  more  delicate  surgery  to  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  in  the  interest  of  its  design.  The  cuts  were  made  during  his 
second  revision  of  the  poem,  between  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads (1800)  and  the  publication  of  Sibylline  Leaves  (1817),  probably 
shortly  after  1800,  for  they  are  so  effective  as  to  indicate  that  they  were 
made  at  a  time  when  his  creative  powers  were  still  strong.  The  frame- 
work of  the  poem,  the  colloquy  between  the  Mariner  and  the  Wedding 
Guest,  was  twice  curtailed  to  speed  the  main  action.  More  interestingly, 
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Coleridge  cut  out  two  descriptions  that  were  among  the  most  horrible 
in  the  first  version.  One  occurred  in  a  passage  he  reworked  at  length,  the 
description  of  the  skeleton-ship,  the  Spectre-woman,  and  her  Death-mate 
(184-215).  It  was  the  particular  delineation  of  the  Death-mate  which  was 
abandoned  when  the  poem  appeared  in  1817.  He  had  been  introduced  as 
a  terrifying  Gothic  figure,  unnatural  instead  of  supernatural,  to  use 
Lowes'  distinction:  ^^ 

His  bones  were  black  with  many  a  crack, 

All  black  and  bare,  I  ween; 
Jet-black  and  bare,  save  where  the  rust 
Of  mouldy  damps  and  charnel  crust 

They're  patch'd  with  purple  and  green.     (18 1-5,  1798) 

And  the  wind  whistled  most  specifically  'Thro'  the  holes  of  his  eyes  and 
the  hole  of  his  mouth'  (197).  In  1817  and  thereafter  it  is  only  asked 
about  him: 

Is  that  a  Death.?  and  are  there  two? 

Is  Death  that  woman's  mate.?  (188-9) 

The  reader  fills  in  the  conventional  picture  of  Death  the  Skeleton  while 
Coleridge  focuses  attention  solely  on  the  appearance  of  the  woman  with 
her  red  lips,  her  free  locks,  her  yellow  hair,  and  her  skin  'as  white  as 
leprosy.'  This  highlighting  of  Life-in-Death  is  artistically  sound,  for  not 
only  is  she  a  more  unusual  figure  but  she  is  more  important  to  the  story 
than  her  companion  Death  inasmuch  as  she  wins  the  Mariner's  soul  when 
they  cast  dice  for  him.  Such  judiciousness  of  purpose  was,  however,  ex- 
ceptional with  Coleridge  who  was  not  a  great  reviser. 


The  practice  of  pruning  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  what  Pope  called  the  second  of  the  three  distinct  tours  in  poetry, 
that  of  language,  than  in  the  improvement  of  the  design.  The  avoidance 
both  of  redundancy  and  of  excess  in  language  is  a  dominating  considera- 
tion with  many  artists. 

Even  so  slight  a  reviser  as  Meredith  occasionally  threw  out  lines  for 
the  sake  of  tightening  his  style.  Thus  he  made  a  considerable  cut  in  the 
poem  'France.  December  1870'  when  it  was  reprinted  in  1887.  The  poem 
had  been  written  in  the  month  of  its  title,  when  the  Germans  had  en- 
circled Paris,  and  was  published  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  January 
1871.  When  it  reappeared  in  the  collection  of  1887  about  seventy-five  lines, 
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chiefly  dealing  with  France  'in  the  vulture-grasp  of  Power'  and  whether 
she  had  a  chance  to  be  victorious,  were  omitted.  Even  with  the  excisions, 
'France.  December  1870'  is  a  long  ode  in  which  the  question  of  her  pos- 
sible victory  and  the  adjurations  for  her  to  cast  out  all  that  is  luxurious 
and  false  in  herself  are  reiterated.  The  poem  still  rings  with  the  anxieties 
of  1870  and  the  excisions  were  made,  therefore,  not  to  bring  its  matter  up 
to  date  but  to  make  it  less  wordy  and  repetitious. 

The  art  of  pruning  is  a  constant  with  inveterate  revisers  —  of  whom 
Rossetti  is  the  type  economizer  and  Tennyson  the  type  prodigal.  But 
where  Rossetti  pruned  he  also  grafted.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  to 
the  unkind  remark  of  his  arch-enemy  and  critic  Robert  Buchanan  that  his 
poems  'all  look  as  if  they  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble.'  ^^ 

Both  Dante  Gabriel  and  his  brother  pointed  out  a  contrast  between 
his  method  of  production  and  Swinburne's,  as  if  the  contrast  bothered 
them.  Swinburne  wrote  by  inspiration  whereas  Rossetti  lay  on  a  couch, 
racked  and  agonized. ■"^'^  And  that  was  just  the  beginning;  his  care  for 
detail  was  endless.  Before  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  came  out  in 
1870  he  solicited  William  Michael's  criticisms  and  answered  them.  He 
also  sought  the  views  of  his  sister  Christina,  and  later  he  had  William 
Michael  work  on  the  proofs.  In  addition  to  avoiding  too  close  echoes 
of  other  poets,  he  was  concerned  with  problems  of  phrasing  and  of  single 
words,  and  with  such  matters  of  information  as  whether  Achilles  killed 
Hector  with  a  sword  or  a  spear. 

William  Michael  emphasized  the  fact  that  his  brother  was  a  great 
reviser.  In  his  notes  to  Rossetti's  letters  and  poems  he  pointed  out  variants, 
while  stressing  the  fact  that  in  the  collected  editions  the  poems  were 
printed  just  as  the  poet  wanted  them.  In  the  Preface  to  his  own  edition 
of  his  brother's  poems  he  made  the  following  summary  of  the  poet's 
fastidiousness: 

In  the  execution  he  was  heedful  and  reflective  from  the  first,  and  he  spared 
no  after  pains  in  clarifying  and  perfecting.  He  abhorred  anything  straggling, 
slipshod,  profuse,  or  uncondensed.  He  often  recurred  to  his  old  poems,  and 
was  reluctant  to  leave  them  as  they  were. 

'Reluctant  to  leave  them  as  they  were'  —  to  posterity  this  summons  up  a 
picture  never  intended  by  Michael  Rossetti:  the  nocturnal  disinterment 
of  1869  when  the  body  of  Dante  Gabriel's  wife  was  exhumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  manuscript  book  of  poems  which  Rossetti  had  so 
recklessly  buried  with  her  seven  years  before.  Although  overwhelmed  by 
melancholy  from  the  process  by  which  they  had  been  retrieved,  he  went 
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busily  to  work  rewriting  them  for  inclusion  in  the  volume  that  was  to 
come  out  the  next  year. 

We  have  the  faithful  William  Michael's  word  for  it  that  condensation 
was  a  main  purpose  in  all  of  Rossetti's  revisions.  Certainly  it  is  one, 
though  only  one,  in  the  incredibly  complicated  course  of  revision  to  which 
The  Blessed  Damozel  was  subjected  between  the  time  of  its  original 
composition  in  1847,  when  Rossetti  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  revi- 
sion in  Poems  (1870).  The  poem  had  been  published  in  The  Germ  (1850) 
and  in  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine  (1856).  In  the  revision  of 
1856  he  cancelled  four  stanzas  of  the  1850  version,  but  added  two  new 
ones,  and  there  is  still  another  new  one  in  1870.  During  its  career  every 
stanza  except  the  eighteenth  was  altered.  Sometimes  he  recovered  old 
readings  when  the  setting  for  them  had  been  improved.  But  he  so  cher- 
ished the  recollection  that  he  had  been  a  very  young  man  when  the  poem 
was  first  composed  that  he  even  went  so  far,  ten  or  fifteen  years  later, 
as  to  make  a  copy  of  it  antedated  '1847,'  evidently  as  proof  to  himself 
or  some  friend  of  his  precocity.^''^ 

One  completely  successful  revision  that  Rossetti  made  chiefly  through 
condensation  resulted  in  'The  Portrait.'  Its  original,  'On  Mary's  Portrait, 
Which  I  Painted  Six  Years  Ago,'  has  only  recently  been  published  for  the 
first  time.-^^  In  condensing  it  he  dispensed  with  the  narrative  framework 
which  had  told  how  he  remembered  the  occasion  of  his  painting;  the 
poem  is  shorter  by  four  stanzas,  and  of  the  original  sixteen  stanzas  only 
nine  and  a  half  lines  are  retained. ^^  Moreover,  the  later  poem  reveals  the 
change  of  mood  that  is  noticeable  in  Rossetti's  poetry  for  about  a  decade 
after  the  death  of  his  wife;  it  is  as  if  a  veil  of  regret  and  personal  longing 
had  been  dropped  over  the  earlier  pre-Raphaelite  verses,  softening  their 
outlines  and  enhancing  their  meaning  with  shades  of  personal  experience. 
The  feeling  of  the  poem  is  lifted  from  one  of  purely  sensuous  delight  to 
that  of  a  mystic  ecstasy  which  comes  to  a  felicitous  conclusion  in  the  last 
stanza.  Since  so  many  of  Rossetti's  poems  sound  labored  after  their  final 
polish,  it  is  pleasant  to  say  of  'The  Portrait,'  as  Masefield  did  of  the  revised 
sonnet  'Love's  Testament,'  ^°  that  it  has  attained  a  'feeling  eloquence.' 

Tennyson,  who  wrote  more  easily  than  Rossetti  and  discarded  with  a 
free  hand,  was  also  a  far  more  steadily  successful  reviser.  Especially  in  the 
decade  of  1832  to  1842,  when  he  was  seriously  learning  to  be  a  poet,  he 
discovered  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  improve  his  work,  both 
in  the  interests  of  design  and  language,  was  to  prune  it.  But  before  that 
process  began  he  had  already  rejected  many  poems  or  passages:  the  hun- 
dreds of  lines,  as  he  said,  which  were  'blown  up  the  chimney  with  his 
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pipe-smoke,  or  were  written  down  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  as  not  being 
then  perfect  enough.'  -^  The  discarded  manuscripts  that  were  not  con- 
signed to  the  flames  suffice  to  show  how  he  eHminated  not  only  extrava- 
gancies but  passages  of  real  beauty  if  they  seemed  to  overload  the  poem 
with  description. 

The  same  tendency  prevailed  in  the  revisions  he  made  in  his  published 
work,  notably  in  the  poems  first  published  in  1832  which  were  reworked 
for  publication  in  1842.  Sometimes  his  friends  would  cry  out  at  the  loss, 
as  Fitzgerald  did  over  some  of  the  excisions  from  'The  Miller's  Daughter.' 
He  particularly  missed  the  jolly  first  stanza,  which  had  been  ridiculed 
by  the  Quarterly.  Others  might  have  been  more  concerned  over  the  loss 
of  such  a  stanza  as: 

That  slope  beneath  the  chestnut  tall 

Is  wooed  with  choicest  breaths  of  air: 
Methinks  that  I  could  tell  you  all 

The  cowslips  and  the  kingcups  there. 
Each  coltsfoot  down  the  grassy  bent, 

Whose  round  leaves  hold  the  gathered  shower, 
Each  quaintly-folded  cuckoo  pint, 

And  silver-paly  cuckoo  flower. 

The  detail  is  exquisite,  as  is  usual  in  Tennyson's  flower  images,  but  the 
stanza  was  thrown  out  —  perhaps  because  it  was  too  remote  from  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  or  because  it  retarded  the  narrative,  or  because 
(most  likely)  it  included  an  imperfect  rhyme.^^ 

The  transformation  of  'The  Lady  of  Shalott'  is  an  excellent  example 
of  this  art  of  pruning.  In  reference  to  the  luxuriance  of  imagery  in  the 
poems  of  1832,  Tennyson's  friend  the  critic  James  Spedding  had  com- 
plained that  Alfred  wrote  'like  a  crocodile,  sideways  and  onward,'  but 
when  he  reviewed  the  Poems  of  1842  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  he  was 
able  to  report: 

The  poems  originally  published  in  1832  are  many  of  them  largely  altered; 
generally  with  great  judgment,  and  always  with  a  view  to  strip  of!  redun- 
dancies, to  make  the  expression  simpler  and  clearer,  to  subsdtute  thought  for 
imagery  and  substance  for  shadow.  The  Lady  of  Shalott,'  for  instance,  is 
stripped  of  all  her  finery;  her  pearl  garland,  her  velvet  bed,  her  royal  apparel 
and  her  'blinding  diamond  bright,'  are  all  gone;  and  certainly  in  the  simple 
white  robe  she  now  wears,  her  beauty  shows  to  much  greater  advantage.^^ 

More  forcefully,  J.  F.  A.  Pyre  in  his  study  The  Formation  of  Tennyson's 
Style  wrote  of  'The  Lady  of  Shalott'  that  'No  part  of  Tennyson's  work 
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was  more  marvelously  reclaimed  from  imbecility  by  his  revision  than 
numerous  passages  in  this  poem.'  He  cited  for  example  the  passage  de- 
scribing the  same  finery  that  Spedding  was  glad  to  have  eliminated: 

A  pearl  garland  winds  her  head: 
She  leaneth  on  a  velvet  bed, 
Full  royally  apparelled, 

calling  attention  to  'its  atrocious  syllabication  of  "pearl,"  its  affected  dic- 
tion, and  its  vulgarity  of  decorative  accessories.'  ^^  The  lines  with  which 
Tennyson  replaced  these  earlier  ones  are  all  suggestion,  all  simplicity;  by 
limiting  the  image  he  enhanced  the  thought: 

But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

The  inevitable  corollary  to  any  description  of  Tennyson's  revisions  is 
the  question  whether  he  learned  refinement  from  the  critics  or  whether 
he  formed  his  own  critical  taste,  because  for  over  a  century  a  lusty  tradi- 
tion has  prevailed  that  Tennyson  altered  whatever  passage  a  critic  breathed 
upon.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  quailed  before  adverse  criticism,  called 
himself  'thin-skinned,'  and  would  not  trust  himself  to  print  for  ten  years 
after  the  completely  supercilious  and  condemnatory  'Lockhart  review' 
(more  probably  written  by  John  Wilson  Croker)  ^^  of  his  1832  volume 
of  Poems.  The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Quarterly  Review  were  tre- 
mendous shapers  of  the  public's  literary  opinion  in  the  heyday  of  their 
powers,  and  Tennyson  was  crushed  by  their  disapprobation.  Nevertheless, 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury  conclusively  disproved  that  he  was  led  by  them  in 
his  revisions  .^^ 

A  curious  point  about  Tennyson's  revisions  from  one  edition  to  another 
is  that  in  his  last  edition  he  often  reverted  to  the  readings  of  his  early 
unpublished  manuscripts.  Since  no  one  could  tell  from  his  revisions  the 
real  order  of  composition,  he  was  horrified  by  the  love  of  bibliomaniacs 
for  first  editions.  He  hated  the  idea  of  textual  study  and  never  had  much 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  aesthetics  or  criticism,  or  anything  about  his  own 
principles  of  composition.  He  had  one  favorite  adage,  and  that  was  about 
all:  'The  artist  is  known  by  his  self-limitation.'  ^"^  To  study  his  revisions, 
in  defiance  of  his  distaste  for  such  occupations,  is  to  see  him  exercising  this 
power  of  'limitation.' 
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In  bettering  the  language  of  poems,  the  elimination  of  material  particu- 
lars, in  the  fashion  Tennyson  practiced  so  successfully  in  'The  Lady  of 
Shalott,'  is  frequently  a  consideration.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  end- 
lessly, but  the  success  is  not  always  so  sure  as  Tennyson's. 

For  instance,  a  physical  detail  that  Coleridge  omitted  from  Christabel 
left  a  mystery  in  the  poem  which,  in  some  people's  minds,  does  damage  to 
the  sense  although  it  heightens  the  suggestiveness.  What  was  it  that 
Christabel  saw  when  she  looked  at  Geraldine  unrobing.? 

Behold!  her  bosom  and  half  her  side  — 
Are  lean  and  old  and  foul  of  hue 

Coleridge  had  written,  but  he  dropped  the  second  of  these  lines  before 
publishing,  and  we  are  left  knowing  only  that  Geraldine  had  some 
blemish,  'this  mark  of  my  shame.'  Wordsworth  often,  when  the  detail 
seemed  irrelevant,  made  the  same  kind  of  change.  Thus  in  1815  he 
revised  the  line: 

By  my   half-kitchen,   my   half-parlour  fire 

in  the  poem  'Personal  Talk'  (1807)  to: 

In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, 

and  later  regretted  the  change  —  probably  for  sentimental  reasons.  Even 
Keats,  who  is  especially  loved  for  his  detail,  had  a  wave  of  generalizing. 
It  is  well  exemplified  by  the  changes  made  in  a  valentine  (the  poem  be- 
ginning, 'Hadst  thou  liv'd  in  days  of  old,')  that  Keats  had  written  for  the 
use  of  his  brother  George  in  February  1816  when  he  printed  it  in  his 
Poems  of  1817.  According  to  Claude  Finney's  analysis: 

He  revised  the  poem  under  the  influence  of  Hunt's  Story  of  Rimini.  He  im- 
proved the  smoothness  of  its  rhythm  and  the  correctness  of  its  style,  but 
impaired  the  vividness  of  its  imagery  and  the  good  taste  of  its  personal  descrip- 
tion. He  replaced  concrete,  definite  words  with  abstract,  indefinite  words.  He 
revised  'lively  dimpled  face'  into  'lively  countenance';  'Indian  vase'  into 
'costly  vase';  and  'gilden  casque'  into  'knightly  casque.'  He  also  added  seven 
abstract  nouns  that  end  in  '-ness'  —  brightness,  lightness,  richness,  waviness, 
neatness,  coolness,  and  sweetness.^^ 

When  the  subject  is  so  particularized  as  it  was  originally  in  this  val- 
entine there  is  a  real  loss  in  the  turn  to  abstractions,  but  more  often  such 
changes  enhance  the  feeling  of  a  poem  by  offering  us  fewer  specific 
images  to  contemplate,  or  give  the  quality  of  the  image  without  naming 
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it  by  name.  The  psychologist  Rudolf  Arnheim  ^^  finds  that  'practical' 
language  seems  to  'influence  early  versions  of  poems'  and  finds  in  Keats 
an  excellent  revision  away  from  the  practical:  the  lines  from  an  early  draft 
of  Hyperion,  which  once  read: 

No  stir  of  air  was  there. 
Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robs  not  at  all  the  dandelion's  fleece  (i.  7-9) 

and  were  later  altered  to: 

No  stir  of  air  was  there, 
Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass. 

'The  precision  of  the  botanist  suggested  by  practical  language  ("dande- 
lion") is  given  up  in  favor  of  a  description  which  omits  the  identification 
of  the  plant  but  specifies  the  expressive  perceptual  features  of  weight  and 
movement.' 

One  might  comparably  say  that  the  precision  of  the  zoologist  was  given 
up  in  Tennyson's  rewriting  of  the  last  stave  of  'The  Lotos-Eaters.'  In 
1832  the  passage  began: 

We  have  had  enough  of  motion, 

Weariness  and  wild  alarm, 

Tossing  on  the  tossing  ocean. 

Where  the  tusked  seahorse  walloweth 

In  a  stripe  of  grassgreen  calm, 

At  noon  tide  beneath  the  lee; 

And  the  monstrous  narwhale  swalloweth 

His  foamfountains  in  the  sea. 

Both  the  'tusked  seahorse'  and  the  'narwhale'  arrest  the  eye  and  distract 
the  attention  from  the  rhythm,  which  is  made  to  surge  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  lengthened  lines  of  the  revised  version: 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 

Roll'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when  the  surge  was  seething  free, 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 

Here  the  vaguer  'wallowing  monster'  gives  all  that  is  needed  of  animal 
weight  and  movement. 

A  more  slight  but  felicitous  elimination  of  a  practical  detail  marks  one 
of  Eliot's  extremely  rare  revisions  between  magazine  and  book  publica- 
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tion.  When  Part  11  of  'Ash  Wednesday'  was  published  as  a  separate  poem, 
'Salutation,'  in  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (10  December  1927) 
there  were  two  lines  descriptive  of  the  Rose  that  were  later  omitted  in  the 
cheerful  litany  which  the  bones  sing  to  the  Lady.  I  have  italicized  them: 

Rose  of  forgetfulness 

Spattered   and    worshipped 

Exhausted  and  life-giving 

Worried  reposeful 

The  single  Rose 

With  worm  eaten  petals 

Is  now  the  Garden  * 

The  two  lines  limit  the  suggestiveness  of  Mary's  symbol  by  picturing  it 
only  in  its  used,  its  spattered  and  worm-eaten  stage.^*' 

Less  often  poets  can  be  detected  making  changes  in  their  language  for 
exactly  the  opposite  reason:  to  be  more  vivid  by  being  more  precise. 

Poe  made  this  kind  of  change  often  enough  to  lead  his  editor  Killis 
Campbell  to  name  the  desire  for  picturesqueness  as  a  distinct  efiort  in  his 
revising: 

as  in  the  substitution  of  'startled'  for  'wondering'  in  line  61  of  The  Raven;  of 
'quivering'  for  'dying'  in  line  34  of  The  Conqueror  Worm;  of  'surf-tormented' 
for  'weather-beaten'  in  line  13  of  A  Dream  within  a  Dream;  of  'ivy-clad 
arcades'  for  'perishing  (or  'tottering')  arcades'  in  line  26  of  The  Coliseum;  of 
'grains  of  the  golden  sand'  for  'some  particles  of  sand'  in  line  15  of  ^  Dream 
within  a  Dream;  of  'yawn  level  with'  for  'are  on  a  level  with'  in  line  31  of 
The  City  in  the  Sea;  and  'open  fanes  and  gaping  graves'  for  'open  temples 
—  open  graves'  in  line  30  of  the  same  poem.^^ 

To  this  selection  may  be  added  two  touches  in  the  earlier  lyric  'To  Helen.' 
Helen's  window-niche  was  at  first  merely  'little'  (1831);  then  it  became 
'shadowy'  (1841);  but  the  symbol  is  finally  realized  in  1843  when  the 
niche  is  'brilliant'  and  the  'folded  scroll'  in  her  hand  gives  way  to  the 
'agate  lamp.'  Thus  Poe  gradually  illuminated  his  Helen  so  that  she  be- 
came an  image  of  light  as  well  as  beauty. 

Poe's  replacement  of  the  auxiliary  'to  be'  by  the  active  verb  'yawn'  in 
The  City  in  the  Sea  is  a  type  of  substitution  that  can  often  be  found  in 
Wordsworth's  revisions.  Around  1802  he  seemed  to  have  had  almost  a 
mystical  feeling  for  the  verb  'to  be,'  but  later  he  often  preferred  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  more  vivid  verb.  De  Selincourt  cites  from  The  Prelude  as 

*  Quoted  by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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especially  illustrative  of  this  change  the  revisions  in  the  description  of 
the  morning  vi^hen  he  first  knew^  he  w^as  a  dedicated  poet.  In  the  first 
version  it  runs: 

Magnificent 
The  morning  was,  in  memorable  pomp, 
More  glorious  than  I  ever  had  beheld. 
The  Sea  was  laughing  at  a  distance;  all 
The  solid  Mountains  were  as  bright  as  clouds,  (iv.  330-34.) 

Many  a  poet  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  those  lines  as  they  stood, 
but  no  one  can  miss  the  gain  in  strength  and  vividness  effected  by  the 
simple  changes: 

Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp, 
Glorious  as  e'er  I  had  beheld  —  in  front 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance;  near, 
The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the  clouds.^^ 

Three  times  in  this  little  passage  the  verb  'to  be'  is  replaced  by  one  more 
active.  This  was  a  common  type  of  revision  throughout  Wordsworth's 
published  work  as  well  as  in  The  Prelude. 

Whereas  the  replacement  of  the  verb  'to  be'  is  a  settled  tendency  with 
Wordsworth,  it  occurs  less  frequently  but  for  the  same  reason  in  the  revi- 
sions of  many  poets.  So  Frost  amended  a  line  of  'Reluctance'  (1912): 

And  the  dead  leaves  are  huddled  and  still, 

to: 

And  the  dead  leaves  lie  huddled  and  still, 

before  the  poem  appeared  in  A  Boy's  Will  (1913).^^  And  AUt  notices  a 
change  in  line  38  of  Yeats's  'Fergus  and  the  Druids'  from 

But  now  I  have  grown  nothing,  being  all. 

'In  the  later  version,  "being  all"  has  been  changed  to  "knowing  all," 
thereby  transforming  an  obscure,  and  perhaps  unmeaning  paradox  into 
a  statement  clear,  significant,  precise.'  ^* 


Clarity,  which  Yeats  had  so  conspicuously  gained  in  this  effort  to  be 
more  precise,  is  the  most  common  aim  in  revising  the  language  of  poems. 
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Random  illustrations  can  be  recovered  from  almost  any  poet's  revisions, 
but  the  problem  of  clarity  is  most  spectacular  when  it  looms  in  the  path 
of  'obscure'  poets.  And  it  involves  syntax  and  punctuation  as  vi^ell  as  the 
choice  of  words. 

Hart  Crane,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  chosen  as  a  text  from 
Donne  the  saying,  'Make  my  dark  poem  light,  and  light,'  ^^  never  faced 
the  problem  of  clarity  squarely.  He  was  more  likely  to  write  letters  to 
his  literary  friends  beseeching  them  to  reread  an  obscure  poem  until  they 
understood  it  than  he  was  to  question  whether  perhaps  his  own  expres- 
sion might  be  in  the  wrong.  It  has  been  observed  how  he  did  cede  a 
point  to  Allen  Tate  by  adding  to  'Recitative,'  and  there  were  verbal 
changes  in  his  final  version  of  that  poem  which  may  be  said  to  help  a  bit, 
but  by  and  large  —  however  suggestive,  however  rich  in  metaphor  — 
Crane  never  succeeded  in  making  his  dark  poems  light.  In  fact  some  of 
the  revisions  of  his  early  poems  are  away  from  clarity  rather  than  toward 
it,  so  that,  as  with  a  difficult  poem  of  Yeats,  access  to  early  versions  is  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning.^^ 

Tate  could  have  given  him  lessons  in  this  art,  as  the  revisions  of  the 
'Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead'  *  reveal.  In  addition  to  the  added  refrain, 
already  mentioned,  there  are  improvements  of  punctuation  and  diction 
throughout.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  these  changes  is  the  re- 
writing, before  the  edition  of  1932,  of  the  last  three  lines  in  a  passage  that 
originally  read: 

Now  that  the  salt  of  their  blood 
Stiffens  the  saltier  oblivion  of  the  sea, 
Seals  the  malignant  purity  of  the  flood, 
What  shall  we,  who  count  our  days  and  bow 
Our  heads  with  a  commemorial  woe, 
In  the  ribboned  coats  of  grim  felicity, 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  dirty  sons 
Whose  legs  and  arms,  guts,  heads  and  teeth 
Stretched  out  the  justice  of  efficiency? 

For  one  thing,  the  'parts'  of  the  'dirty  sons'  are  too  many  and  too  par- 
ticularized, five  in  the  line  —  in  Whitman  style;  they  betray  the  tendency 
already  mentioned  as  common  in  early  versions  of  poems  to  use  too  much 
'practical'  language,  to  name  objects  too  precisely.  Then,  it  is  not  as  'sons' 
that  these  dead  are  'dirty,'  but  as  bodies.  Finally,  what  is  meant  by  the 
last  line:  'Stretched  out  the  justice  of  efficiency?'  Some  such  considera- 

*  Quoted  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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tions  must  have  prompted  Tate  when  he  rewrote  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
passage  into  the  following  four: 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  bones,  unclean, 
Whose  verdurous  anonymity  will  grow? 
The  ragged  arms,  the  ragged  heads  and  eyes 
Lost  in  these  acres  of  the  insane  green? 

The  obscure  line  is  totally  abandoned  and,  though  our  attention  is  still 
focused  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  essence  of  the  image  is  distilled  for 
us  by  the  reduction  of  the  'parts'  named  from  five  to  three  and  the  con- 
centration on  their  raggedness.  This  is  a  fine  and  clarifying  revision. 

Confronted  on  all  sides  with  charges  of  obscurity,  Browning  also  had 
to  face  this  issue  —  never  more  so  than  when  as  a  wooer  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  he  was  receiving  her  instructions  on  clarity.  Yet  she  thought  that 
he  was  usually  unsuccessful  as  a  reviser.^''^  A  rapid  writer,  he  was  never 
one  to  give  his  manuscripts  a  good  revision  before  they  went  to  press,  but 
he  did  spend  considerable  care  on  his  verses  when  they  were  about  to  be 
republished.  On  these  occasions  he  paid  more  attention  to  punctuation 
than  to  any  other  aspect  of  his  verse,  aiming  thereby  to  clarify  the  syntax 
of  his  sentences  as  a  concession  to  his  baffled  public.  Occasionally  he 
altered  a  word  or  two  for  the  same  purpose,  or  to  improve  the  meter, 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  him  altering  passages.  In  his  own  words  to  his  pub- 
lisher Edward  Moxon  about  a  new  edition  in  1847,  he  aimed  to  improve 
several  poems,  not  'by  cutting  them  up  and  reconstructing  them,  but  by 
affording  just  the  proper  revision  they  ought  to  have  had  before  they 
were  printed  at  all.'  ^^  The  usual  run  of  such  corrections  was  of  punctua- 
tion that  was  wrong  in  the  first  place  and  words  that  were  ill  chosen.  Yet 
his  rapidity  of  composition  and  slightness  of  revision  were  so  much  part 
of  his  legend  that  he  sometimes  fell  too  completely  into  the  pattern  and 
underestimated  the  extent  to  which  he  revised."^^ 

Another  'obscure'  poet,  Hopkins,  seems  to  have  directed  most  of  his 
emendations  towards  greater  clarity .*°  This  is  evidenced  by  his  letters  to 
Bridges  and  Dixon,  in  which  he  invited  his  friends'  suggestions  for  im- 
provements of  his  poems,  although  he  may  not  often  have  accepted  them. 
He  acknowledged  that  his  poetry  erred  on  the  side  of  oddness,  a  vice  he 
attributed  to  his  insistence  on  giving  it  a  design  or  'inscape,'  but  he  hoped 
in  time  to  overcome  some  of  this  oddness,  'to  have  a  more  balanced  and 
Miltonic  style.'  Even  when  he  could  not  escape  oddness,  he  had  no  use 
for  obscurity:  'One  of  two  kinds  of  clearness  one  shd.  have  —  either  the 
meaning  to  be  felt  without  effort  as  fast  as  one  reads  or  else,  if  dark  at 
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first  reading,  when  once  made  out  to  explode!  Sometimes  he  acknowl- 
edged that  his  poetry  must  have  been  at  fault  to  have  caused  his  friends 
perplexity;  more  often  he  was  astonished  that  the  meaning  did  not,  on 
repeated  reading,  'explode.' 

On  the  rare  occasion  when  he  was  asked  by  his  order  to  write  a  poem 
on  St.  Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  to  be  sent  to  Majorca,  he  appealed  to 
Bridges:  'Call  in  the  Canon,  have  a  consultation,  sit,  and  send  result  by 
return  —  or  soon,'  for  'The  sonnet  (I  say  it  snorting)  aims  at  being 
intelligible,'  ^^  In  lines  9  and  10  of  'St.  Alphonsus  Rodriguez'  he  had 
first  written: 

Yet  God  the  mountain-mason,  continent— 
Quarrier,  earthwright;  .  .  . 

but  immediately  under  had  suggested  the  variants: 

Yet  God  that  mountain  and  continent, 
Earth,  all,  builds;  .  .  . 
and 

Yet  God  that  hews  mountain  and  continent. 
Earth,  all,  .  .  . 

One  of  these  variants  was  to  serve  if  Bridges  found  the  original  epithets 
too  singular,  which  he  evidently  did  for  the  final  version  runs: 

Yet  God  (that  hews  mountain  and  continent, 
Earth,  all,  out;  .  .  . 

a  version  that  is  clearer  for  the  preposition  added  to  'hews'  and  the 
more  decisive  punctuation.  But  Bridges'  objection  that  he  found  the 
original  epithets  'cheeky,'  Hopkins  did  not  accept:  'the  imagery  as 
applied  to  God  Almighty  being  so  familiar  in  the  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.' 

Stephen  Spender,  like  Tate,  is  willing  to  call  attention  to  revisions  in 
his  published  work,  and  in  his  preface  to  The  Still  Centre  (1941)  names 
three  rewritten  poems:  'Exiles  from  their  Land,  History  their  Domicile'; 
'An  Elementary  School  Class  Room  in  a  Slum';  and  'The  Uncr eating 
Chaos.'  Not  one  of  the  most  'obscure'  contemporary  poets.  Spender 
nevertheless  at  times  is  puzzling  and  knows  when  he  has  failed  to  make 
his  point. 

I  take  the  best  known  of  these  three  poems,  the  'Elementary  School 
Class  Room,'  *  which  was  popularized  soon  after  its  first  appearance  in 
The  London  Mercury  of  May  1935  by  Untermeyer's  inclusion  of  it  in  the 

*  Quoted  by  permission  of  Random  House. 
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Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  his  Modern  British  Poetry.  When  it  appears 
in  The  Still  Centre  it  is  easier  to  understand.  First  the  title  is  changed: 
from  'An  Elementary  School  Classroom'  to  'An  Elementary  School  Class 
Room  in  a  Slum';  there  is  thus  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  line  in  the 
third  stanza, 

All  of  their  time  and  space  are  foggy  slum, 

be  taken  metaphorically.  These  are  definitely  slum  children.  The  poem 
asks  whether  to  children  so  closed  in,  the  classroom  adornments  of  a 
picture  of  Shakespeare,  another  of  a  Tyrolese  valley,  and  a  map  may  not 
be  dangerous,  because,  in  the  earlier  version: 

To  few,  too  few,  these  are  real  windows:  worlds  and  words  and  waving 
Leaves,  to  heal.  For  these  young  lives,  guilty  and  dangerous 
Is  fantasy  of  travel.  Surely,  Shakespeare  is  wicked 

To  lives  that  wryly  turn,  under  the  structural  Lie, 
Toward  smiles  or  hate?  ... 

One  can  understand  why  the  'fantasy  of  travel'  might  be  dangerous,  but 
what  is  the  'structural  Lie'  ? 

In  revising  the  poem  Spender  clarified  it  chiefly  in  two  ways.  Rewrit- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza,  he  names  the  real  danger  to  these 
children: 

Surely  Shakespeare  is  wicked,  the  map  a  bad  example 

With  ships  and  sun  and  love  tempting  them  to  steal  — 

For  lives  that  slyly  turn  in  their  cramped  holes 

From  fog  to  endless  night?  .  .  . 

More  important,  by  concentrating  his  imagery  he  brings  his  whole  idea 
into  better  focus.  This  is  done  by  emphasizing  the  metaphor  of  windows 
in  the  second  stanza  and  then  carrying  it  on  into  the  fourth  (and  last), 
which  is  completely  rewritten.  In  the  first  version  the  pictures  and  maps 
had  been  'real  windows'  to  'too  few,'  but  the  suggestion  had  been  dropped 
and  the  last  stanza  read: 

Unless,  dowager,  governor,  these  pictures,  in  a  room 
Columned  above  childishness,  like  our  day's  future  drift 
Of  smoke  concealing  war,  are  voices  shouting 
O  that  beauty  has  words  and  works  which  break 
Through  colored  walls  and  towers.  The  children  stand 
As  in  a  climbing  mountain  train.  This  lesson  illustrates 
The  world  green  in  their  many  valleys  beneath: 
The  total  summer  heavy  with  their  flowers. 
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In  the  revised  version,  after  saying  in  the  second  stanza  that 

.  .  .  for  these 
Children,  these  windows,  not  this  world,  are  world, 
Where  all  their  future's  painted  with  a  fog, 
A  narrow  street  sealed  in  with  a  lead  sky, 
Far  far  from  rivers,  capes,  and  stars  of  words, 

and  asking  whether  Shakespeare  is  not  wicked,  Spender  frames  his  last 
stanza  in  the  same  unusual  syntax  that  he  had  used  originally,  qualifying 
his  question  by  a  long  elliptical  clause: 

Unless,  governor,  teacher,  inspector,  visitor, 

This  map  becomes  their  window  and  these  windows 

That  open  on  their  lives  like  crouching  tombs 

Break,  O  break  open,  till  they  break  the  town 

And  show  the  children  to  the  fields  and  all  their  world 

Azure  on  their  sands,  to  let  their  tongues 

Run  naked  into  books,  the  white  and  green  leaves  open 

The  history  theirs  whose  language  is  the  sun. 

But  here  he  repeats  his  use  of  the  windows,  metaphorical  and  real,  and 
makes  the  breaking  of  the  real  ones  the  focal  point  of  the  message.  On 
reading  this  stanza  one  understands  why  the  first  version  was  obscure. 
It  was  a  welter  of  images  which  somehow  (especially  in  the  'climbing 
mountain  train'  simile)  contained  a  rather  idle  hope.  No  hope  at  all  in 
the  final  version  unless  these  children  are  taken  out  into  the  country  and 
their  whole  lives  revolutionized.  It  is  a  subtly  contrived  clarification. 


Accuracy  is  close  cousin  to  clarity,  and  revisions  made  in  its  interest 
are  easy  to  discover.  Poets  usually  take  pride  in  their  learning  and  their 
powers  of  observation,  and  on  discovering  that  they  have  made  a  mistake 
will  remedy  it. 

Tennyson  was  extremely  susceptible  to  challenges  on  points  of  ac- 
curacy. For  instance,  the  first  version  of  'Aylmer's  Field'  had  ended  with 
the  lines: 

There  the  thin  weasel  with  faint  hunting-cry 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field. 

But  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  him  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  weasel  crying  after  a  mouse,  though  his  hunting  friends  assured 
him  that  when  weasels  join  in  the  chase  of  such  'great  game'  as  a  rabbit, 
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'they  not  unfrequently  utter  their  faint  hunting-cry.'  ^^  Tennyson,  him- 
self no  huntsman,  was  persuaded  and  rewrote  the  lines  to  read: 

The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field. 

As  late  as  1884  he  finally  revised  a  line  in  'CEnone'  in  which  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  cicala  as  sleeping  at  noonday,  a  time  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  insect  makes  its  loudest  stir;  'the  cicala  sleeps'  was  replaced  by 
'the  winds  are  dead.'  *^  Harold  Nicolson  claims  that 

This  obsession  of  accuracy,  being  a  symptom  of  the  Victorian  dislike  of 
imagination,  was  not  so  natural  to  Tennyson  as  might  be  supposed.  It  became 
a  habit  with  him  largely  in  self-defense.  If  he  made  an  actual  mistake  he  never 
heard  the  end  of  it.  .  .^^ 

We  know  this  to  be  a  fact  from  the  enduring  notoriety  of  his  error  in 
thinking  that  railway  trains  ran  along  grooves  in  the  tracks.*^ 

When  Arnold  was  preparing  the  1869  edition  of  his  Poems  a  greater 
accuracy  was  one  of  his  aims,  well  summarized  by  E.  K.  Chambers: 

Arnold,  like  meaner  men,  was  occasionally  worried  by  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing the  right  alternation  of  'that'  and  'which.'  And  there  are  some  amusing 
alterations  due  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  field  botany  which  he  acquired 
in  his  later  years.  The  original  blue  convolvulus  on  the  stubble  field  of  The 
Scholar-Gipsy  becomes  a  pink  one.  The  reaping  scene  of  Bacchanalia  is  turned 
into  a  mowing  scene,  because  the  dog-rose  is  over  before  harvest  time.  The 
'green  fern'  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  gives  place  to  'last  year's  fern,'  because  that 
is  what  you  really  get  in  April.  Another  example  of  Arnold's  desire  for  literal 
fidelity  of  visual  rendering  is  also  to  be  found  in  The  Scholar-Gipsy.  Instead  of 
'the  slow  punt  swings  round'  he  put  'the  punt's  rope  chops  round.'  It  is  less 
elegant,  but  the  punt  at  Bablock-hythe  is  so  fixed  as  to  make  a  moving  bridge 
which  cannot  swing  round.^^ 

At  this  time  too  he  made  up  his  mind  to  correct  an  error  that  Clough 
had  pointed  out  to  him  twenty  years  before.  Clough  had  evidently  criti- 
cized the  line, 

Till  the  shuttle  falls  from  her  hand, 

in  The  Vorsa\en  Merman,  for  Arnold  wrote  him:  'I  believe  you  are  right 
about  the  shutde  .  ,  .  but  I  will  look  in  the  technological  diet:  one  is 
sadly  loose  by  default  of  experience,  about  spinning  and  weaving,  with 
a  great  poetical  interest  in  both  occupations.'  In  time  he  did  look  it  up 
and  finally  changed  the  words  'shuttle  falls'  to  'spindle  drops.'  ^"^ 
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Concern  for  accuracy  involves  also  an  insistence  on  correct  grammar 
such  as  sometimes  swept  over  Byron,  who  wrote  so  rapidly  he  was  quite 
capable  of  making  grammatical  mistakes.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Moore 
from  Ravenna,  19  September  1821,  written  two  days  after  he  had  sent 
Moore  the  poem  'The  Irish  Avatar,'  which  he  had  written  on  hearing 
that  George  IV  rode  in  a  triumphal  procession  into  Dublin  while  Queen 
Caroline  lay  dead  and  unburied  in  London,  he  typically  raised  points 
both  of  grammar  and  diction: 

By  the  last  post  I  sent  you  The  Irish  Avatar,'  —  what  think  you?  The  last 
line  —  'a  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses  or  jeers'  —  must  run  either  'a 
name  only  uttered  with  curses  or  jeers,'  or,  'a  wretch  never  named  but  with 
curses  or  jeers.'  Becase  as  kou/,  'spoke'  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  say  'a  name  spoken,'  for  mentioned. 
I  have  some  doubts,  too,  about  'repay,'  —  'and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shout 
and  a  smile.'  Should  it  not  be,  'and  for  murder  repay  him  with  shouts  and  a 
smile,'  or  'reward  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile?' 

...  I  wrote  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  day  after; 
so,  doubtless,  there  will  be  some  awful  constructions,  and  a  rather  lawless 
conscription  of  rhythmus.^^ 

Moore  made  his  own  adjustments  in  each  of  these  suggested  improve- 
ments. 

Add  propriety  to  accuracy  and  one  has  the  formula  for  most  of  Pope's 
revising.  He  aimed  always  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  good  sense 
pointed  by  the  greatest  pungency  of  language.  Having  'lisp'd  in  numbers' 
as  a  very  young  child,  he  was  brought  up  to  polish  these  numbers  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  indite  them,  and  he  retained  the  habit  through  life. 
Although  Pope  told  Spence  ^^  that  the  things  he  had  written  fastest 
pleased  him  the  most  (referring  specifically  to  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
The  Rape  of  the  L,oc\,  and  his  translation  of  the  Iliad),  he  nevertheless 
concluded,  when  Spence  was  examining  the  heavily  interlined  and  cor- 
rected foul  copy  of  the  Iliad,  that  'those  parts  which  have  been  the  most 
corrected  read  the  easiest.' 

As  described  in  an  earlier  chapter,  most,  though  not  all,  of  Pope's 
revising  was  concurrent  with  composition.  Everything  must  be  as  per- 
fect as  possible  before  being  sent  to  the  printer.  As  Johnson  wrote: 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands,  while  he  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication, 
were  the  two  satires  of  "Thirty -eight;  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were 
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brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied.  'Almost  every 
line,'  he  said,  'was  then  written  twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every 
line  written  over  a  second  time.^° 

Presumably  Pope  would  have  been  following  his  own  precepts,  reading 
these  pieces  (which  were  later  called  Epilogue  to  the  Satires)  at  least 
three  times  over  with  an  eye  to  each  of  the  three  tours  of  poetry.  Johnson 
was  as  fascinated  as  Spence  with  the  appearance  of  Pope's  manuscripts, 
and  they  both  felt  that  many  a  lesson  in  composition  could  be  learned 
from  them. 

A  couplet  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  traced  by  Sher- 
burn,  will  serve  as  a  small  sample  of  such  a  lesson: 

The  opening  lines  of  Epistle  II  — 

Know  then  thyself;  presume  not  God  to  scan; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  — 
are  so  natural  an  example  of  the  firm,  lapidary  style  that  one  can  hardly 
imagine  the  couplet  is  the  result  of  much  reshaping.  But  in  the  Morgan  Library 
manuscript  the  Epistle  begins  with  the  comparatively  feeble 
we  ourselves 

Learn  [then  Thyself],  not  God  presume  to  scan 

But 

[And]  know,  the  Study  of  Mankind  is  Man. 
And  the  Harvard  manuscript  has  as  hnes  13-14  of  the  Epistle  (after  12  Hnes 
of  apostrophe  to  Bolingbroke)  : 

Know 

[Learn]  we  ourselves,  not  God  presume  to  scan, 

The  only  Science  Convinced 

[But  know],  the  Study  of  Mankind  is  Man.^^ 

Pope  went  back  to  the  second  person  singular  with  which  he  had  first 
started,  and,  in  this  type  of  didactic  injunction  it  has  much  more  punch 
than  the  first  person  plural;  also  he  saw  that  one  verb  could  carry  the 
whole  couplet;  that  the  negative  of  the  first  line  belongs  next  to  the  verb; 
and  that,  a  second  unnecessary  verb  having  been  dropped,  the  simple  and 
correct  adjective  'proper'  would  take  care  of  the  meter  of  the  second  line. 
Thus  there  were,  presumably,  at  least  four  considerations  in  the  revision 
of  this  couplet. 

The  latter  half  of  Pope's  description  of  himself  in  The  Guardian  as 
one  'whose  character  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greatest  care  of  his  works 
before  they  are  published,  and  has  the  least  concern  for  them  after- 
wards,' ^^   is   not   altogether   true.   Sometimes   he   retouched   for   sound 
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(Geofifrey  Tillotson  points  out  his  habit  of  reducing  sibilants),^^  more 
often  for  sense. 

Johnson,  who  could  always  be  trusted  to  detect  improvements  of  sense 
even  though  he  might  be  dull  to  sound,  pointed  out  two  corrections  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  An  Essay  on  Man,  which  he  thought  memorable.^^ 
One  was  in  the  couplet: 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right.  (293-4) 

But,  wrote  Johnson: 

having  afterwards  discovered  or  been  shewn,  that  the  truth  which  subsisted  in 
spite  of  reason  could  not  be  very  clear,  he  substituted 

'And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite.' 
To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigorous  mind  be  liable  when  it  is  employed 
at  once  upon  argument  and  poetry. 

Pope's  corrections  in  his  published  work  increased  as  he  grew  older 
and  his  health  declined,  leaving  him  unfit  for  further  original  composi- 
tion, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  a  final  perfect  edition  of  his  works. 

Wordsworth  did.  He  revised  his  published  work  all  the  way  along  the 
line;  made  what  must  have  seemed  to  him  like  a  final  polish  for  the  one- 
volume  edition  of  1845;  and  then,  since  he  lived  to  see  still  another  col- 
lected edition  of  six  volumes  in  1849,  even  touched  that  lightly  —  chiefly 
the  punctuation.  Although,  as  already  seen,  he  revised  for  a  number  of 
other  reasons,  such  as  his  changing  ideas  and  attitudes,  the  major  share 
of  his  revisions  was  devoted  to  diction;  and,  as  with  Pope,  accuracy  and 
propriety  weighed  heavily  in  his  decisions. 

The  story  of  two  revisions  in  'The  Green  Linnet'  is  typical.  This  lyric, 
written  in  1803,  had  been  published  in  1807,  and  was  one  of  the  poems 
in  the  volumes  of  that  year  from  which  the  Edinburgh  Revietv  found 
lines  to  castigate.  Both  the  Review  and  an  anonymous  poem  The  Sim- 
pliciad  mocked  'the  /oy/That  doth  my  fancy  tether  in  the  first  stanza 
and  the  word  'teems'  in  the  last.'^^  The  original  of  the  first  stanza  was: 

The  May  is  come  again:  —  how  sweet 

To  sit  upon  my  Orchard-seat! 

And  Birds  and  Flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  Friends  together: 
My  thoughts  they  all  by  turns  employ; 
A  whispering  Leaf  is  now  my  joy. 
And  then  a  Bird  will  be  the  toy 

That  doth  my  fancy  tether. 
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Wordsworth  conceded  before  the  next  edition  (1815)  the  impropriety  of 
a  bird  being  a  toy  and  the  bird-toy  being  able  to  tether  anything,  even 
though  the  revision  involved  a  new  rhyme  for  three  lines: 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat! 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

He  was  laughed  into  this  revision  of  two  words,  which  involved  the 
transposition  of  the  two  halves  of  the  stanza,  but  anyone  who  knows 
Wordsworth  will  agree  that  the  mockery  would  not  have  brought  about 
the  change  unless  he  had  agreed  that  it  was  soundly  based.  Like  Tenny- 
son, he  had  to  be  persuaded.  It  took  him  longer  to  be  convinced  about 
the  'teems'  in  the  last  stanza  which  originally  ran: 

While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleams, 
A  Brother  of  the  Leaves  he  seems; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes: 
As  if  it  pleas'd  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  Form  which  he  did  feign. 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  Leaves  among  the  bushes. 

He  had  looked  up  'teems'  in  Johnson's  dictionary  and  understood  that, 
in  the  sense  that  he  had  used  it,  it  was  a  provincialism,  but  by  1815  he 
was  not  persuaded  that  the  provincialism  was  inapt.  For  the  printing  of 
1827,  however,  he  revised  the  stanza  so  that  it  read  substantially  as  in 
the  final  version  of  1845  which  follows: 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage  eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign. 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 
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In  1828  he  wrote  Barron  Field  (the  lawyer  and  writer  who  was  also  a 
friend  of  Lamb)  that,  although  'teems'  was  a  provincialism,  he  had  really 
altered  the  stanza  because  of  the  'wholly  in  justifiable  use  of  the  word 
train  as  applied  to  leaves  attached  to  a  tree.  A  train  of  withered  leaves, 
driven  by  the  wind  along  the  gravel,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  sparkling 
in  April  sunshine,  might  be  said.'  The  revisions  in  'The  Green  Linnet' 
therefore  involved  questions  both  of  propriety  and  accuracy,  as  did  others 
which  were  precipitated  by  the  satiric  Simpliciad. 

Of  the  double  charge  Wordsworth  met  from  early  critics  of  a  senti- 
mental simplicity  in  his  feeling  of  relationship  with  birds  and  beasts  and 
flowers,  and  of  a  silly  searching  after  simplicity  of  diction  in  too  strict 
accord  with  his  own  expressed  break  from  the  traditional  poetic  diction 
of  his  immediate  forebears,  Wordsworth  was  more  receptive  of  the  latter. 
He  constantly  reweighed  his  words  on  his  own  account  and  whenever 
challenged  by  friends  or  critics,  to  test  them  for  their  appropriateness  to 
the  poem  under  consideration.  Whereas  he  believed  in  simple  language, 
he  did  not  want  to  be  prosaic,  and  to  this  charge  he  was  especially  sus- 
ceptible. The  border  line  between  simple  poetic  expression  and  prosaic 
expression  in  his  own  poems  is  one  that  he  seems  to  have  examined  care- 
fully when  preparing  the  1820  edition. 

Much  that  we  would  now  consider  good  in  his  early  poetry  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  this  re-examination,  including  whole  stanzas  from 
'The  Idiot  Boy'  and  'The  Thorn.'  Lines  that  at  first  were  worded  with 
the  plainest  valor  were  recast  in  literary  form.  So,  in  'The  Sailor's 
Mother,'  the  lines: 

With  the  first  word  I  had  to  spare 
I  said  to  her,  'Beneath  your  Cloak 
What's  that  which  on  your  arm  you  bear?'         (14-15) 

were  changed  to: 

'What  treasure,'  said  I,  'do  you  bear, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak, 
Protected  from  the  cold  damp  air?' 

In  'The  Thorn,'  'Old  Father  Simpson'  absurdly  became  'grey-hair'd 
Wilfred  of  the  glen'  (138),  and  the  detail  concerning  the  pond, 

I've  measured  it  from  side  to  side, 

'Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide  —  (32-3) 

was  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  descriptive  but  less  appropriate  lines: 
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Though  but  of  compass  small,  and  bare 
To  thirsty  suns  and  parching  air. 

The  process  of  elevating  common  detail  to  poetic  description  went  on 
for  the  edition  of  1827,  and  included  a  successful  rewriting  of  a  passage 
in  'The  Brothers'  which  Coleridge  had  criticized  in  the  Biographia 
Literaria  as  an  example  of  'prosaism'  in  a  poem  that  he  called  'that  model 
of  English  pastoral,  which  I  have  never  yet  read  with  unclouded  eye.'  ^^ 

Wordsworth's  desire  to  escape  prosaism  took  on  the  color  of  a  new 
propriety,  one  that  suited  his  times  and  that  also  grew  more  tolerant  of 
the  poetic  expression  of  the  past.  Concurrently  The  Prelude  was  being 
revised  against  its  ultimate  publication  and  inevitably  showed  signs  of 
this  propriety.  For  example,  de  Selincourt  ^"^  pointed  to  'the  transforma- 
tion of  "the  woman,  with  her  garments  vex'd  and  toss'd"  (xi.315)  into  a 
"female,"  '  and  regretted  that  Wordsworth  had  added  to  the  line: 

Plants,  insects,  beasts  in  field,  and  birds  in  bower         (xi.28) 

the  eighteenth-century  description  of  the  birds  as: 

boldly  seeking  pleasures  nearer  heaven 
On  wings  that  navigate  cerulean  skies. 

But  in  other  types  of  revision  he  was  being  more  successful.  Mary  E. 
Burton  has  shown  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  that  in  revising  The  Pre- 
lude Wordsworth's  chief  stylistic  concern  was  with  complete  accuracy  of 
diction,  with  verbal  condensation,  and  with  poetic  embellishments.^^ 
Not  everyone  will  rate  his  rhetorical  accomplishments  (an  increase  in  in- 
versions, personifications,  rhetorical  questions,  and  the  like)  as  highly  as 
she  does,  but  they  bear  out  the  statement  that  he  had  grown  more  tolerant 
of  the  poetic  conventions  of  the  past.  Everyone  will  agree  that  the  in- 
creased accuracy  of  diction  and  the  condensation  greatly  improve  the 
clarity  and  art  of  the  poem. 

Finally,  to  continue  with  Pope's  scheme  of  correction  according  to  the 
three  tours  of  poetry,  there  is  the  tour  of  versification. 

First  this  involves  the  relatively  simple  matter  of  correcting  technical 
errors  such  as  hasty  writers  make.  Thus  Byron  sent  to  his  publisher  John 
Murray  a  revision  of  one  stanza  in  Don  Juan  because  a  line  was  a  syllable 
short,  and  of  another  because  he  had  'blundered  all  the  rhymes.'  ^^  Keats 
made  worse  blunders  in  Endymion,  even  dropping  rhymes  altogether  in 
the  process  of  a  casual  revision,  and  neglecting  to  replace  them.  One  of 
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the  few  changes  he  made  in  the  manuscript  of  the  first  book,  now  at  the 
Morgan  Library,  was  of  a  couplet  (top  of  page  40)  that  he  had  discovered 
to  be  hopelessly  immetrical: 

Again  in  passionate [st]  syllables; 

And  thus  again  that  voices  tender  swells: 

This  he  crossed  out  and  tried  the  lines  over: 

test 
[And  in  passiona[te]  syllable [s]:  saying] 
[And  thus  again  it  chang] 

But  he  realized  that  this  was  going  to  be  no  good  even  before  he  finished 
with  it,  so  he  cancelled  it,  revising  the  line  that  preceded  this  trouble- 
some couplet  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  serve  instead  to  introduce  the 
speech  that  follows.  Keats  said  that  he  had  not  bothered  to  copy  this  first 
book  of  Endymion,  although  he  did  the  later  books.  The  reviews  taught 
him  never  again  to  take  so  little  care.^*^ 

Usually,  however,  revisions  made  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  and  meter  are 
more  subtle  and  are  made  for  the  greater  pleasure  of  the  ear  rather  than 
in  correction  of  downright  errors. 

A  dislike  of  identical  rhymes  is  traditional.  Thus  Josephine  Bennett 
notices  Spenser  correcting  two  sets  of  identical  rhymes  while  revising 
Books  i-iii  of  The  Faerie  Queene.^^  The  same  consideration  led  Keats 
to  make  a  famous  emendation  in  his  rapidly  written  sonnet  'On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer.' ^^  The  seventh  line  first  read: 

Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  could  mean 

but  was  revised  before  publication  to: 

Yet  could  I  never  judge  what  men  could  mean  — 

because,  according  to  Cowden  Clarke,  Keats  thought  the  line  'bald  and 
too  simply  wondering.'  The  change  from  'tell'  to  'judge'  scarcely  altered 
this  quality.  The  final  version  of  the  line  was  undoubtedly  motivated  by 
Hunt's  comment  in  The  Examiner  of  i  December  1816,  that  there  was  an 
identical  rhyme  in  this  sonnet:  'mean'  and  'desmesne.'  In  order  to  rid  the 
poem  of  this  defect  Keats  changed  the  sense  along  with  the  rhyme  of  the 
line,  so  that  it  finally  read: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene. 

The  phrase  'pure  serene'  has  been  variously  traced  to  Cary's  translation  of 
Dante's  Paradiso,  to  Coleridge's  'Hymn  before  Sunrise,'  and  to  Thorn- 
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son's  'To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot,'  but  wherever  it  came  from,  it  is 
a  lovely  routing  of  the  identical  rhyme. 

Convention,  however,  is  not  the  only  concern  in  revising  rhymes.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  richly  tonal  improvement  found  by  Marion  Witt  in 
Yeats'  revision  of  the  first  stanza  of  'At  Algeciras  —  A  Meditation  upon 
Death.'  ^^  When  published  in  The  New  Republic  in  1931  it  read: 

The  heron-billed  pale  Cattle  Bird, 

That  feeds  on  some  foul  parasite 

Of  a  Moroccan  flock  or  herd, 

Crosses  the  narrow  Straits  to  light 

In  Algeciras  gardens  and  there  rest 

Until  the  morning  break  as  on  a  dark  breast. 

But  two  years  later,  in  Collected  Poems,  not  only  had  the  meter  of  the 
last  line  been  made  more  regular  but  the  rhymes  were  wonderfully 
altered: 

The  heron-billed  pale  cattle-birds 

That  feed  on  some  foul  parasite 

Of  the  Moroccan  flocks  and  herds 

Cross  the  narrow  Straits  to  light 

In  the  rich  midnight  of  the  garden  trees 

Till  the  dawn  break  upon  those  mingled  seas.* 

As  Miss  Witt  points  out,  'The  initial  change  of  Cattle  Bird  to  cattle- 
birds  is  logical  in  thought  and  introduces  the  z  sound  {birds,  herds) 
to  be  echoed  at  a  distance  in  the  couplet.' 

The  two  most  drastic  revisions  that  I  know  of  made  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme  were  John  Clare's  recasting  of  'Summer  Images'  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  of  'The  Island.' 

'Summer  Images,'  written  some  time  between  1821  and  1824,  had  con- 
sisted of  17  unrhymed  quatrains,  68  lines,  but  when  it  was  published  in 
The  Rural  Muse  (1835)  it  emerged  in  28  elaborate  rhyming  stanzas  of 
seven  lines,  having  thus  grown  to  196  lines.  Evidently  Clare  started  by 
throwing  the  material  of  his  first  two  quatrains  into  a  seven-line  stanza, 
but  in  doing  so  his  memory  was  flooded  with  further  summer  images. 
The  new  poem  is  richer  in  its  stock  of  insects,  birds,  flowers,  and  moral 
teaching,  as  well  as  in  an  additional  scene;  but  the  poem  as  a  whole  is 
less  successful  than  the  simple  version  that  inspired  it,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
title,  the  elaborate  stanza  and  the  greater  lushness  invite  the  expectation 

*  From  Winding  Stair,  copyright  1933  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  and  used  with 
their  permission. 
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that  the  poem  may  rise  to  the  elevation  of  at  least  a  minor  ode  by 
Keats  —  and  that  it  never  does. 

E.  B.  B.'s  treatment  of  'The  Island,'  when  preparing  her  poems  of 
1844  for  the  edition  of  1850,  is  visible  in  the  corrected  sheets  to  be  found 
in  the  Browning  Collection  at  Wellesley  College.  In  the  first  place  the 
title  was  changed  to  'An  Island';  the  first  three  and  all  the  stanzas  after 
30  were  cancelled;  and  the  present  stanzas  2,  6,  12,  13,  and  14  were  added. 
But,  beyond  this  considerable  act  of  deletion  and  addition,  all  the  stanzas 
of  the  poem  were  revised  because  she  had  decided  to  change  her  rhyme 
scheme.  In  the  first  printed  version  of  the  poem  the  third  line  of  each 
stanza  was  unrhymed:  ahcbdd.  This  evidently  was  an  irregularity  that 
her  ear  revolted  against,  for  she  changed  the  pattern  to  ababcc.  Stanza  18, 
as  corrected  on  the  pages  of  the  1844  edition,  will  serve  to  show  the  labor 
involved  in  making  this  change: 

Long  glittering  far 

[High]  winding  caverns!   [not  uncleft] 
Into  a  chrystal  distance; 
[In  all  their  sparry  ceilings;] 
Through  clefts  of  which,  shall  many  a  star 
[Through  which  may  shine  the  earnest  stars] 
Shine  clear,  without  resistance, 
[In  prophet-like  revealings,] 
And  carry  down  its  rays  the  smell 
[And  down  their  slanted  glory,  move] 
Of  flowers  above  invisible. 
[Scents  from  the  flowers  that  grow  above.] 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  stanza  need  not  have  been  touched  in  the  interest 
of  the  revised  rhyme  scheme,  but  once  she  was  in  for  it  Mrs.  Browning 
evidently  decided  that  she  did  not  care  for  the  'move'  and  'above'  rhyme 
either. 

Closely  allied  to  changes  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  are  those  made  for  the 
euphony  of  the  line,  as  when  on  two  occasions  in  order  'to  avoid  the  clash 
of  final  th  with  initial  th'  Wordsworth  changed  the  phrase  'Beneath 
the.'  ^^  Or  when  Spenser,  who  had  a  perfect  wretch-trech-ketch  rhyme  in 
stanza  11.iv.17  °^  "^^^  Faerie  Queene: 

So  me  weak  wretch,  of  many  weakest  wretch, 
Vnweeting,  and  vnware  of  such  mishap. 
She  brought  to  mischiefe  through  her  guilful  trech, 
Where  this  same  wicked  villein  did  me  wandring  ketch, 
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while  still  saving  his  alliterative  'w'  sound,  abolished  the  cacophonous 
-etch,  in  this  context  inappropriate,  and  changed  the  'wretch'  to  'one,' 
the  'her  guilful  trech'  to  'occasion'  (thereby  introducing  the  same  disyl- 
labic rhyme  that  Daniel  was  soon  after  to  revolt  against),  and  the 
'wandring  ketch'  to  'light  upon.'  ^^ 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  Poe's  endless  revisions  were  made  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  Whereas,  like  Pope,  he  characteristically  cut  down 
harsh  sibilants,  as  in  the  third  line  of  'Israfel,'  which  he  changed  from: 

None  sing  so  wild  —  so  well; 
to: 

None  sing  so  wildly  well,^^ 

he  multiplied  other  alliterative  sounds  which  he  preferred.  In  the  interest 
of  prolonged  alliteration,  he  extended  two  lines  from  'Irene': 

An  influence  dewy,  drowsy,  dim. 

Is  dripping  from  that  golden  rim;  (9~io) 

to  three  when  he  rewrote  the  poem  as  'The  Sleeper': 

An  opiate  vapor,  dewy,  dim. 

Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 

And  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop  (3~5) 

Here  he  retained  the  'd'  sound  from  the  already  heavily  alliterated  lines 
of  the  original,  but  picked  up  in  addition  the  'p'  from  the  'dripping,' 
introduced  it  in  'opiate  vapor'  before  he  started  on  his  'd'  sound,  and  then 
slowly  played  the  two  sounds  out  together  in  the  third  line.  Similarly, 
in  revising  'A  Pzean'  into  'Lenore'  he  wrote  the  lines: 

To  join  the  untainted  mirth 

Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven —  (39~4o) 

first  in  1843  to  read: 

From  grief  and  moan 
To  a  gold  throne 
Beside  the  King  of  Heaven! 

and  then,  finally,  in  1849: 

From  moan  and  groan  to  a  golden  throne  beside  the  King  of  Heaven.     (22) 

In  this  double  revision  what  he  did  was  to  pick  up  the  consonance  'one' 
from  the  'thrones'  of  his  first  version  to  repeat  with  'moan'  in  his  second, 
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and  then  repeated  it  a  third  time  in  the  'groan'  of  his  final  version.  In  the 
meantime  he  did  not  sacrifice  the  'g'  sound,  which  he  had  introduced  in 
the  second  version,  for  it  reappears  with  the  'groan'  and  the  'golden'  of 
the  third. 

The  alliterated  'g'  makes  a  triumphal  impression  in  the  revised  lines 
of  the  earlier  lyric  'To  Helen.'  In  1831  and  1841  the  second  stanza  ended: 

To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome. 

But  in  1843  these  lines  appeared  as: 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

This  revision  is  conspicuously  successful.  The  ear  is  pleased  by  the  multi- 
plied 'g'  sound,  which  adds  emphasis;  the  mind  appreciates  the  elimina- 
tion of  two  hackneyed  epithets  and  the  grammatical  change  that  Poe 
made  in  substituting  for  them  the  simple  relative  clauses.  Here  is  a  place 
where  the  verb  'to  be'  comes  in  with  a  revision  rather  than,  as  more 
usual,  being  eliminated,  and  its  use  is  singularly  effective,  since  it  quietly 
points  the  fact  that  the  two  civilizations,  now  made  equal  with  'glory' 
and  'grandeur'  rather  than  contrasted  as  at  first  with  'beauty'  and 
'grandeur,'  have  both  passed  away. 

And,  finally,  in  revising  with  an  ear  to  his  versification,  the  poet  will 
listen  for  his  meter  and  rhythm.  As  late  as  1844  Wordsworth  worked 
hard  on  The  Excursion  to  this  express  end,  often  enlivening  his  rhythm 
as  in  the  change  from: 

A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
to: 

A  meagre  person,  tall,  and  in  a  garb.         (n.  500)  ^'^ 

And  Browning  in  1888,  with  his  final  touchings  of  the  early  'Pauline,' 
gave  variety  to  his  iambic  pentameter  by  occasionally  introducing  a  dactyl 
or  a  spondee  at  the  ends  of  lines.^^ 

I  fancy  that  it  was  primarily  for  an  improvement  in  the  meter  that  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  revised  one  of  the  best-known  stanzas  of  The  Rubdiydt. 
In  the  first  published  pamphlet  of  1859,  stanza  11  read: 

Here  with  a  Loaf  of  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  flask  of  Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse  —  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — 
And  Wilderness  is  Paradise  enow. 
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In  1888  the  'Loaf  of  Bread'  was  unhappily  diminished  to  'a  little  Bread,' 
but  the  last  line  took  its  ultimate  form.  In  1872  Fitzgerald  reached  the 
final  form  of  the  stanza: 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread  —  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

The  order  is  better  in  this  revised  quatrain  —  the  wine  and  bread  being 
placed  together  in  the  second  line  —  but,  more  important,  there  is  no 
metrical  irregularity  before  the  surprise  opening  of  the  last  line  with  its  two 
long  accented  syllables  separated  by  a  pause.  This  slight  shock  to  the  ear 
would  have  lost  its  effectiveness  if  the  trochee  with  which  the  stanza  origi- 
nally opened  had  been  retained.  This  change  is  typical  of  the  slight 
emendations  that  Fitzgerald  kept  making  in  The  Rubdiydt  throughout  his 
life.  The  poem  went  through  four  published  versions  of  varying  lengths, 
and  after  his  death  there  was  found  a  revision  of  the  1879  edition. 

Meter,  again,  was  one  of  the  big  considerations  in  Tennyson's  'middle' 
period,  the  decade  of  1832-42.  At  that  time  his  tendency  both  in  new 
compositions  and  revision  was  to  regularize  his  metrical  effects.  Whereas 
in  his  younger  days  he  had  delighted  in  inventing  new  stanzaic  forms  and 
had  been  a  bold  experimenter  with  irregular  meters,  he  had  evidently 
concluded  that  he  could  achieve  his  poetic  effects  better  through  more 
conventional  measures.  Hence  he  readjusted  accents,  cut  down  on  inver- 
sions that  had  clogged  the  ease  of  the  rhythm,  and  furnished  many  end 
pauses  where  before  he  had  written  run-on  lines.^^  Even  in  his  treatment 
of  blank  verse  he  achieved  a  greater  regularity.  In  light  of  this  tendency, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  The  Princess  (1847)  he  reverted  to  a 
somewhat  freer  treatment  and  that  he  carried  this  greater  freedom  even 
further  in  Maud  (1855),  where  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  rhyth- 
mical effects.  Moreover,  in  the  later  Idylls  there  was  a  lighter  movement 
than  in  the  earlier.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  he  had  naturally  been  an  ex- 
perimenter in  meter,  but  perhaps  was  never  quite  bold  enough,  so  that  his 
freedoms  sound  like  irregularities. 

It  is  harder  to  describe  the  improvements  that  Whitman  made  in  his 
measures  during  the  long  years  of  revising  the  Leaves  of  Grass,  yet  all 
critics  agree  that  he  improved  the  melody  of  his  verse.  Since  the  verse  is 
'free,'  there  are  no  ready  formulae  for  the  changes  that  he  made,  but  in 
many  poems  the  revised  version  does  sound  better.  Halfway  through  the 
history  of  Leaves  of  Grass  he  began  often  to  shorten  his  lines  and  this 
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tendency  was  conspicuous  in  the  poems  written  after  1880  as  well  as  in 
the  revisions  of  1881.  Killis  Campbell  gave  as  illustration: 

.  .  .  the  line  in  §  4  of  'Burial  Poem'  (later  known  as  'To  Think  of  Time') 
which  ran  to  sixty-five  words  in  1856,  was  broken  into  four  lines  (45-48)  in 
1881,  and  the  line  immediately  following  it  comprising  fifty  words  in  the 
edition  of  1856,  was  ultimately  resolved  into  three  Hnes  (49-51).'^*' 

Along  with  writing  shorter  lines,  he  increasingly  used  iambic  rhythms. 
Altogether,  to  read  aloud  the  lines  recorded  in  the  Variorum  Readings  is 
to  be  convinced  that  his  ear  developed  in  sensitiveness. 


To  rename  the  most  inexhaustible  practitioners  of  the  art  of  revising, 
they  are,  roughly  in  order  of  their  efforts:  Wordsworth,  Poe,  Drayton, 
Tennyson,  Pope,  Yeats,  and  Rossetti.  Of  this  list  only  Pope  made  most  of 
his  revisions  before  sending  his  poems  to  press.  From  his  own  statements 
one  assumes  that  Jonson  did  likewise.''^^  And  what  of  Milton?  With  his 
high  mastery  he  might  be  expected  to  be  among  them,  but  a  study  of  his 
methods  of  composing  shows  him  perfecting  his  passages  as  he  went 
along.  He  let  the  early  work  he  had  published  in  1642  stand  as  it  was 
when  reprinted  in  1673,  and  the  'revisions'  that  he  made  in  the  manu- 
script of  Paradise  Lost  and  in  preparing  the  poem  for  the  second  edition 
are  a  matter  of  correcting  his  preferences  in  spelling  and  punctuation  as 
he  had  his  scribes  read  it  back  to  him. 

Then  there  is  a  group  of  revisers  who  stand  midway  between  the  great 
practitioners  and  those  who  eschew  revisions.  They  are  a  large  body 
which  includes  Whitman,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Coleridge,  Bryant,  probably 
Keats,  and  almost  surely  Shelley,  although  these  last  two  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  show  their  true  inclinations  in  this  matter,  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  speculate  on  what  either  of  them  would  have  done  to  his  early 
verses  had  he  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  seen  them  collected  for  a  final 
edition. 

Others,  whether  or  not  they  revised  competently  while  composing  or 
before  publication,  feel  with  Swinburne  that  'to  alter  my  course  or  muti- 
late my  published  work  seems  to  me  somewhat  like  deserting  one's  col- 
ours. One  may  or  may  not  repent  having  enlisted,  but  to  lay  down  one's 
arms,  except  under  compulsion,  remains  intolerable.' '''-  The  military- 
minded  Scott  felt  the  same  way.  And,  in  spite  of  having  to  alter  to  please 
Hodgson  in  his  early  days,  during  the  height  of  his  career  Byron  kept 
reiterating  that,  although  he  could  add  to  a  poem,  he  could  not  cobble: 
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'I  can't  correct;  I  can't;  and  I  won't.'  '^^  He  meant  this.  Browning's  atti- 
tude was  much  the  same,  although  he  altered  more  than  he  cared  to 
admit.  Housman  was  also  of  this  tribe,  and  so  probably  is  Frost,  for  the 
majority  of  his  revisions  are  minor  ones  of  punctuation  and  spelling. 
Vachel  Lindsay  was  the  freest  person  in  the  world  about  altering  a  poem 
before  it  hardened,  but  after  that  —  he  warned  —  he  could  not  touch 
it.''^*  Eliot's  text,  although  he  made  a  few  changes  between  magazine  and 
book  publication,  has  long  since  been  fixed  and  one  cannot  imagine  that 
it  will  ever  be  changed. 

Poets  like  Blake  and  M.  who  feel  that  their  words  come  to  them  from 
some  outer  inspiration  should  properly  have  no  traffic  at  all  with  revision. 
M  recognized  this  conclusion  and  abided  by  it,  except  for  the  slightest 
touches.  Blake,  however,  was  more  like  Emily  Dickinson.  Often  on  re- 
reading his  inspired  verses,  he  would  change  them  about,  whole  lines  and 
stanzas,  so  that  a  number  of  his  poems  exist  in  several  versions,  one  not 
conspicuously  better  than  another. 

But  surely  the  rarest  poets  must  be  those  who  revise  infrequently  or 
never  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  interested  in  this  type  of 
artistry.  Only  Dryden  comes  to  mind. 


12 

Conclusion 

Still  I  have  a  wordj  one  moment,  stop,  before  you  leave  this  room. 
Though  I  shudder  thinking  of  you  wandring  through  my  beds  of  bloom, 
You  may  come  with  spade  and  shovel  when  I'm  safely  in  the  tomb. 

AMY  LOWELL 


A, 


-MY  Lowell's  pert  words  addressed  by  title 
'To  a  Gentleman  Who  Wanted  to  See  the  First  Drafts  of  My  Poems  in 
the  Interests  of  Psychological  Research  into  the  Workings  of  the  Creative 
Mind'  have  never  been  long  out  of  my  mind  in  the  course  of  preparing 
this  book,  and  it  is  time  for  a  few  apologies.  First  to  the  dead  —  including 
Miss  Lowell  herself  —  who  would  not  have  liked  any  of  this  and  yet  are 
powerless  against  the  'spade  and  shovel.'  Since  Shakespeare  has  been  left 
undisturbed,  my  conscience  need  not  be  bothered  by  the  growl  on  his 
tombstone,  although  I  fancy  that  he  would  have  been  as  averse  to  having 
his  manuscripts  as  his  bones  disturbed.  Tennyson  certainly;  he  hated  the 
'chips  of  the  workshop.'  ^  Probably  Browning  would  have  agreed  with 
him,  and  most  romantic  poets  —  though  surely  not  Wordsworth  and 
Keats,  for  they  themselves  took  such  lively  interest  in  their  own  creative 
processes.  I  make  halfhearted  apologies  to  Blake  and  Housman,  both  of 
whom  wanted  their  manuscripts  destroyed  but  did  not  do  this  hard  deed 
themselves,  and  hence  are  ready  subjects  for  investigation.  The  list,  then, 
is  not  long. 

Across  the  centuries  flash  occasional  words  of  writers  who  think  that 
the  way  a  work  of  art  is  made  is  no  business  of  the  reader.  From  the  fiery 
old  Elizabethan  poet  George  Chapman  came  the  question: 

But  if  so  dull,  and  blind  of  soulc  they  are, 

Not  to  acknowledge  heavenly  Mulciber, 

To  be  a  famous  Artist  by  his  deeds, 

But  they  must  see  him  in  his  working  weeds: 

What  ill  is  it,  if  thou  art  never  knowne 

To  men  so  poore  of  apprehension?  ^ 
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(The  answer,  Chapman,  is  that  we  start  by  'acknowledging'  the  artist 
whether  we  see  him  in  his  'singing  robes'  or  his  'working  weeds.')  And 
from  Thomas  Mann: 

Verily  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  it  sees  only  the  beauty  of  the  completed 
work  and  not  its  origins  nor  the  conditions  whence  it  sprang;  since  knowledge 
of  the  artist's  inspiradon  might  often  but  confuse  and  alarm  and  so  prevent 
the  full  effect  of  its  excellence.^ 

(This  book  has  been  too  modest  of  purpose  to  explore  the  origins  and 
conditions  of  inspiration.) 

But  these  voices  are  thinner  in  volume  than  those  of  writers  who  like 
to  have  their  ways  explored.  The  craftsman  is  usually  interested  in  his 
craft  per  se  and  enjoys  shoptalk;  nearly  all  of  us  like  to  talk  about  our- 
selves and  the  way  we  do  things;  and  nowadays,  particularly,  the  artist's 
experience  in  the  making  of  his  work  of  art  is  thought  to  reveal  much  of 
his  psychological  complexity,  thus  paring  down  the  margin  of  error  in 
the  personal  fallacy,  the  reading  of  a  man  into  his  works.* 

So  to  the  members  of  this  larger  body  who  do  not  feel  that  their  activi- 
ties are  sacrosanct,  apology  is  due  only  if  those  activities  have  been  misin- 
terpreted. To  name  only  a  few  of  them  —  there  was  Pope,  who  was  tol- 
erant of  Spence's  examining  his  rough  drafts,^  and  Poe,  who  wrote  'The 
Philosophy  of  Composition'  because  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  for 
readers  to  be  taken  behind  the  scenes  for  a  look  at  the  uninspired  behavior 
of  a  poet,  and  M  who  believed  that  'there  should  be  as  much  interest  in 
the  truth  about  the  making  of  a  thing  as  in  the  thing  that  is  made.'  ®  In 
the  last  three  decades  the  number  of  poets  who  have  openly  explained 
their  own  ways  of  'making  a  thing'  has  increased  enormously.  Led  off  by 
Robert  Graves,  the  chorus  swells.  Even  Amy  Lowell,  who  was  so  unwill- 
ing that  the  Gentleman  see  her  first  drafts,  wrote  an  essay  on  'The  Process 
of  Making  Poetry.'  Yeats  over  and  over  again  in  his  autobiography  and 
letters  revealed  the  exact  experience  not  only  of  the  creative  impulse  but 
the  actual  labor  that  resulted  in  his  poems.  Sassoon  (more  in  the  manner 
of  Coleridge)  recorded  the  genesis  of  his  most  surprisingly  easy  compo- 
sitions. And  even  that  relatively  simple  man  Edwin  Markham  dictated 
accounts  of  how  those  two  pieces  which  have  become  a  part  of  American 
folklore,  'The  Man  with  the  Hoe'  and  'Lincoln  —  The  Man  of  the 
People,'  came  into  being,  and  left  behind  him  manuscripts  that  show  the 
amazing  labor  that  followed  his  first  conception.'^  Edith  Sitwell  and 
Stephen  Spender  are  among  the  latest  to  lend  authentic  voices  to  this 
chorus. 
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From  the  time  that  Johnson  and  Warton  were  convinced  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  the  rough  drafts  of  Pope,  there  has 
persisted,  though  never  so  strongly  as  at  the  present  time,  the  conviction 
that  for  the  serious  reader  of  poetry  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  by 
watching  the  poet  in  his  'working  weeds.' 

What  are  they?  At  the  end  of  this  book  we  should  be  prepared  to 
say. 

First,  for  the  verse-writer  himself,  especially  the  young  writer  whose 
art  has  not  entirely  crystallized:  to  him  alone  one  can  suggest  a  study- 
assignment.  If  he  will  look  up  in  original  or  in  facsimile  the  rough  drafts 
of  any  of  the  poets  named  in  these  pages  who  have  labored  hardest  over 
their  writing,  and  will  make  himself  explain  every  single  change  of  dic- 
tion, every  modification  of  syntax  or  rhythm,  and  every  subsequent 
emendation  that  the  poet  has  made  in  the  work  (a  short  poem  will  do  as 
well  as  a  long),  he  will  learn  better  than  anyone  could  tell  him  what  the 
precise  considerations  are  that  go  into  the  artistry  of  a  poem.  Space  has 
made  it  impossible  to  reproduce  here  more  than  a  few  scraps  of  such 
manuscripts,  but  they  are  at  hand  in  libraries,  and  guides  to  this  type 
of  study  have  been  cited.^ 

Next,  for  the  rest  of  us  who  like  poetry,  who  want  to  read  it  more  and 
more  sensitively,  and  who  have  our  own  favorite  poets  about  whom  we 
want  to  know  as  much  as  possible:  for  us  the  lessons  are  more  diverse 
and  can  scarcely  be  assigned,  but  they  have  been  suggested  throughout 
this  book. 

It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  Rilke's  conclusion  that  work  is  the  only 
real  way  of  bringing  back  inspirations  is  probably  the  experience  of  most 
major  poets.  Some  of  them  can  now  be  seen  in  that  hght.  There  is  Mil- 
ton's regular  way  of  working  at  Paradise  Lost;  Pope  who  was  always  at 
work;  Keats  who  before  he  died  learned  to  work  so  that  he  probably 
would  never  have  said  again  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  spring  to  come; 
Tennyson  who  was  unhappy  when  not  engaged  on  a  long  piece;  Brown- 
ing with  his  regular  stints;  and  Yeats  who  could  not  imagine  a  morning 
without  three  hours  of  work  even  though  they  produced  only  a  few 
lines.  This  is  not  to  say  whether  they  worked  easily  or  with  difficulty  — 
only  that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  sudden  visitation  of  the  muse.  Know- 
ing this  fact  about  these  men  is  to  realize  what  it  truly  means  to  be  a 
'dedicated  poet,'  and  —  in  a  sense  —  one  comes  to  expect  much  of  them 
in  both  craftsmanship  and  bulk.  Wordsworth  and  Arnold  were  equally 
dedicated,  but  Wordsworth  was  prey  to  his  temperament  and  Arnold  to 
his  need  for  earning  a  living.  Neither  ever  fully  practiced  Rilke's  precept, 
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and  both  in  time  ran  dry,  Arnold  far  more  quickly  than  Wordsworth. 
(Eliot  and  Spender  both  agree  that  it  is  wise  to  write  something  every 
day,  even  if  the  writing  is  not  very  good.  Graves  disagrees.^) 

These  poets  are  dedicated  to  their  art  and  therefore  in  our  reading  of 
them  invite  the  highest  criticism.  Others  who  are  dedicated  by  God  or  a 
Great  Voice  to  be  vessels  can  always  be  treated  more  simply.  Take  them 
or  leave  them.  Since  Blake  and  M.  did  not  feel  responsible  for  what  they 
wrote,  if  we  do  not  like  it  we  really  need  not  reason  why  —  and  this  is 
sometimes  a  relief.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  many  separate  poems 
mentioned  in  these  pages  as  having  'come'  unexpectedly  to  writers  who 
were  customarily  hard  workers.  And  by  abnegating  the  artist's  responsi- 
bility for  making  final  decisions  about  her  manuscripts  Emily  Dickinson 
also  eludes  critical  judgment. 

Then  there  is  the  illumination  which  a  poet's  habits  of  composition  may 
throw  on  the  construction  of  his  work.  To  see  Pope  actually  moving  his 
couplets  and  paragraphs  about  from  one  place  to  another,  polishing  them 
always  on  the  way,  is  to  understand  why  he  is  so  quotable.  His  worldly 
wisdom  does  not  pile  up  on  us  but  can  be  examined  in  its  separate  parts, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  his  flashes  of  pure  fun.  As  he  wrote,  so  is  he  most 
often  read  —  disparately  —  a  reputation  that  allies  him  with  Bacon  and, 
curiously  enough,  with  Shakespeare,  who  alone  among  English  poets 
exceeds  him  in  popularity  'if  the  reprinting  of  a  poet's  works  is  any 
criterion.'  ^^ 

The  activities  of  a  few  poets  who  habitually  move  parts  of  their 
work  about  and  recombine  them  have  not  been  covered  in  these  pages 
but  are,  in  a  way,  as  helpful  to  our  understanding  of  their  finished  work 
as  Pope's.  Hart  Crane's  poems  were  in  large  measure  mosaic  work.  He 
wrote  in  small  units,  each  little  block  of  work  controlled  by  its  own 
image  but  not  necessarily  so  contrived  as  to  contribute  logically  to  the 
structural  development  of  whatever  poem  he  had  on  hand  when  writing. 
He  was  ruthlessly  self-critical  and  often  separated  the  little  blocks  that 
he  had  put  together,  rescuing  his  discards  for  use  in  later  poems.-*^^  Since 
the  centers  of  these  little  blocks  of  work  were  images  rather  than  ideas, 
they  do  not  bear  separate  examination  in  the  way  that  Pope's  couplets 
and  paragraphs  do,  nor  —  because  they  could  be  moved  about  at  will  — 
can  they  be  considered  logically  essential  to  any  one  poem.  It  is  often 
asked  what  other  type  of  organization  there  can  be  except  a  logical  one, 
and  a  knowledge  of  Crane's  way  of  working  helps  to  explain  the  answer 
when  one  says  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  associational  organization. 
When  the  separate  images  are  fitted  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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imagination  re-creates  from  their  very  presence  together  an  impact  of  the 
mood  of  the  poem,  there  is  organization  although  not  a  logical  one. 

Crane's  mosaic  work  was  tight.  Whitman's,  even  at  its  best,  was  loose, 
and  the  picture  of  Whitman  at  work  perfectly  explains  why  this  is  so. 
Whitman  with  his  notebooks,  his  scraps  of  paper,  string,  paste,  his  some- 
times long  long  wait  for  a  'spinal'  idea,  was  not  so  self-critical  as  Crane 
and  saved  too  much  of  his  random  jotting.  Therefore  when  his  idea 
came  to  him  he  had  always  a  superabundance  of  imagery  with  which  to 
associate  it;  hence  the  catalogue  nature  of  most  of  his  poetry.  If  he  had 
tried  a  more  scrupulous  type  of  associational  organization  the  poem  might 
have  carried  its  own  impact  without  the  'idea'  that  is  so  often  lost  in  the 
wealth  of  his  expression. 

Working  with  larger  blocks  than  Crane  or  Whitman,  T.  S.  Eliot  has 
completely  succeeded  in  organizing  poems  in  this  impressionistic  or 
associational  way.  It  removes  a  weight  from  the  mind  of  the  reader  who 
is  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  relationship  of  the  five  parts  of  'The  Hollow 
Men'  to  learn  that  the  third  part  was  printed  first  (as  one  of  Doris's 
Dream  Songs  in  1924),  that  parts  11  and  iv  had  also  appeared  separately 
(as  two  of  'Three  Poems'  in  the  Criterion  of  January  1925),  that  the  first 
part  had  been  added  to  the  second  and  final  fourth  to  make  a  three-part 
poem  called  'The  Hollow  Men'  (in  the  Dial  of  March  1925),  and  that 
part  V  was  presumably  composed  expressly  as  a  conclusion  for  the  final 
gathering  of  these  four  poems  that  were  not  originally  intended  as  a 
unit.  Hence  we  need  not  be  bothered  if  we  fail  to  find  a  logical  unity 
among  the  five  parts  of  this  poem.  Similarly,  as  Helen  Gardner  remarks, 
'it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  trace  a  development  of  the  theme 
from  poem  to  poem'  in  'Ash  Wednesday,'  for  the  first  three  of  these 
poems  had  originally  appeared  separately  in  periodicals  and  in  a  different 
order.^^ 

There  is  much  to  learn  too  about  poets  from  their  attitudes  to  revision. 
The  person  who  sees  himself  as  a  Classic  even  in  his  own  time  will,  with 
a  small  allowance  for  changes  after  magazine  publication,  set  his  text  and 
leave  it.  This  is  the  way  Milton,  Housman,  Frost,  and  Eliot  appear.  It  is 
quite  a  different  attitude  from  a  reluctance  to  revise  out  of  a  kind  of 
sportsman's  feeling  —  the  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude  of  Scott  and  Byron. 
Their  stand  echoes  Montaigne's:  'the  work  would  have  been  less  my  own; 
and  its  principal  end  and  perfection  is  to  be  exactly  mine.  I  readily  cor- 
rect an  accidental  error,  of  which  I  am  full,  as  I  run  carelessly  on;  but 
for  my  ordinary  and  constant  imperfections,  it  were  a  kind  of  treason 
to  put  them  out.'  ^^  And  this  attitude  is  elevated  to  a  type  of  aestheticism 
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when,  instead  of  being  true  to  himself,  the  writer  is  reluctant  to  revise 
lest  he  fear  his  poems  lose  their  'freshness.'  We  have  already  heard 
Hopkins  on  this  thcme,^^  which  Bryant's  poem  'The  Poet'  utters  fully. 
It  was  also  Hardy's  persuasion.  'Why!'  he  once  told  Robert  Graves,  'I 
have  never  in  my  life  taken  more  than  three,  or  perhaps  four,  drafts  for 
a  poem.  I  am  afraid  of  it  losing  its  freshness.'  ^^  If  the  freshness  is  re- 
spected for  its  divinity  rather  than  for  its  aesthetic  quality  there  is  almost 
a  religious  obligation  to  leave  it  alone  —  instance  7E. 

Inevitably,  however,  this  book  has  had  more  to  say  about  those  poets 
who  do  revise  than  about  those  who  do  not,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
multiple  reasons  given,  both  personal  and  artistic,  for  this  final  practice 
of  their  craft  have  thrown  light  on  their  poems  as  well  as  on  their  be- 
havior. In  this  light  Wordsworth's  stature  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes, for  he  was  always  trying  to  make  his  poems  come  up  to  his  own 
moral  nature  and  to  improve  their  art.  If  his  moral  and  artistic  growth  in 
middle  and  late  years  is  not  always  to  our  taste,  that  is  another  point. 
The  greatest  revisers  chipped  away  at  the  image  of  themselves  as  Classics 
in  their  lifetime,  letting  the  public  watch  the  development  of  the  statue 
rather  than  handing  it  to  them  complete. 

But  probably  the  most  important  deduction  to  be  gained  from  any 
aggregate  picture  of  Poets  at  Work  is  the  negative  one  already  phrased 
by  Eliot,  that  'speed  and  ease  are  no  test  of  writing  one  way  or  the 
other.'  ^^  People  feel  violently  about  this  matter,  their  opinions  depend-  d 
ing  on  their  devotion  to  Inspiration  or  Art.  The  old  adage,  'Poeta  nasci-  > 
tur  non  fit,'  still  suffices  for  the  inspirationists,  and  its  natural  corollary 
is  that  a  born  poet  will  write  with  speed  and  ease.  But  the  Age  of  Reason 
did  much  to  supplant  this  conclusion  with  the  one  that  'Easy  writing's 
curst  hard  reading.'  Neither  will  do.  Perhaps  'Poeta  nascitur  et  fit'  would 
better  square  with  the  record.  And  even  then  the  way  a  born  poet  further 
makes  himself  is  infinitely  varied:  all  the  way  from  the  regimen  of 
women  needed  by  Burns  to  the  patient  craftsmanship  of  Milton  and 
Yeats. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  names  of  poets  who  have  been  shown 
in  this  book  to  write  habitually  with  ease  or  with  difficulty,  or  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  the  other.  There  are  fine  poets  in  all  the  categories. 
A  great  writer  may  write  with  ease,  and  so  may  a  lightweight;  a  great 
writer  may  write  with  difficulty,  and  so  may  a  fool. 
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